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TO A 



YOUNG CLERGYMAN, 
Lately entered into Holy Orders*, 



SIR, Dublin, Jan. 9. 1719-20. 

ALTHOUGH it was againft my knowledge or 
advice, that you entered into holy orders, 
under the prefent difpofitions of mankind 
towards the church ; yet, fince it is now fuppofed 
too late to recede, (at leaft according to the ge- 
neral practice and opinion), I cannot forbear offer- 
ing my thoughts to you upon this new condition 
of life you are engaged in. 

I could heartily wifh, that the circumftances of 

your fortune had enabled you to have continued 

fome years longer in the univerfity, at leaft till 

you were ten years (landing ; to have laid in a 

Vol X. A competent 

• This ought to be read by all the young clergymen 
io the three kingdoms. Though it be addreflcd only to 
t young clergyman, yet it is adapted to every age and 
under (landing. It contain* obfervations that delight 
ind improve every mind rand may be read with pleafure 
tod advantage by the oldeft and moft exemplary divinei. 
Orrery, 



2 A LETTER to 

competent (lock of human learning, and fom 
knowledge in divinity, before you -attempte 
to appear in the world : For I cannot but la 
ment the common courfe, which at lead nine i 
ten of thofe who enter into the miniftry are obi: 
ged to run. When they have taken a degre< 
and are consequently grown a burden to thei 
friends, who now think themfelves fully difchai 
ged, they get into orders as foon as they can, (up 
on which I (hall make no remarks) ; firft folicit 
readerfhip, and if they be very fortunate, arriv 
in time to a curacy here in town, or elfe ar 
fent to be afliftants in the country, where the 
probably continue feveral years, (many of ther 
their whole lives), with thirty or forty pounds a 
year for their fupport ; till fome bifhop, wh 
happens not to be over-ftockcd with relations, c 
attached to favourites, or is content to fupply hi 
diocefe without colonies from England, beftow 
upon them fome inconfiderable benefice, whe 
it is odds they are already incumbered with a fiu 
merous family. I would be glad to know, wha 
intervals of life fuch perfons can poffibly fet a 
part for the improvement of their minds ; c 
which way they could be furniflied with books 
the library they brought with them from their col 
lege, being ufually not the moft numerous, o 
judicioufly chofen. If fuch gentlemen arrive t 
be great fcholars, it mud, I think, be either b 
means fupernatural, or by a method altogethe 
put of any road yet known to the learned. Bu 
.1 conceive the fa£t diredly otherwife, and tha 

man 



a TOUNO CLERGYMAN. j 

many of them lofe the greeted part of the fmall 
pittance they received at the univerfity. 

I take it for granted, that you intend to purfue 
the beaten track, and are already defirous to be 
fecn in a pulpit; only I hope you will think it 
proper to pafs your quarantine among fome of 
the defolate churches five miles round this town, 
where you may at lead Jeurn to read and to 
(peak, before you venture to expofe your parts 
in a city-congregation ; not that thefe are better 
judges, but becaufe if a man muft needs expofe 
bis folly, it is more fafe and difcreetto do fo be- 
fore few witnefies, and in a fcattered neighbour- 
hood. And you will do well, if you can prevail 
upon fome intimate and judicious friend to be 
your conftant hearer, and allow him, with the 
utmoft freedom, to give you notice of whatever 
he (hall find amifs either in your voice or gefture ; 
for want of which eariy warning many clergy* 
men continue defeftive, and fometimes ridicu- 
lous to the end of their lives. Neither is it rare 
to obferve, amongft excellent and learned divines* 
a certain ungracious manner, or an unhappy ton** 
of voice, which they have never been able to 
fcake off. 

I could likewife have been glad, if you had 
applied yourfelf a little more to the ftudy of the 
Englifh language than I fear you have done;, 
the negleft whereof is one of the mod general 
defeds among the fcholars of this kingdom, who 
feem not to have the lead conception of a flile, 
but run on in a flat kind of phrafeology, often min- 
A % gled 
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gled with barbarous terms and expreflionr pe- 
culiar to the nation ; neither do I perceive,, that 
any perfon either finds or acknowledges his wants 
upon this head, or in the leaft defires to have 
them fupplicd. Proper words in proper places 
make the true definition of a ftile. But this 
would require too ample a difquifition to be; tijow 
dwelt on. However, I {hall venture to nainfc.gfie 
or two faults, which are eafy to be ren)ejfie# 
with a very fmall portion of abilities. ' "' ^jjy * 
The firft is, the frequent ufe of obfeure '■ifmaf 
which by the women are called hard wa^&jarid 
by the better fort of vulgar, fine language &i$$L 
which I do not know a more univerfal, lnfifei# 
fable, and unnecefTary miftake, among the CTgi^t 
of all diflin&ions, but efpecially the younger $fa<£ 
titioners* I have been curious enough to ta^te a 
lift of feveral hundred words in a fermon of ibew 
beginner, which not one of his hearers amongft a 
hundred could poffibly underftajnd : Neitherjcan 
I eafiiy call to mind any clergyman of nt£: $wn 
acquaintance who is wholly exempt fron&^this 
error, although many of them agree with i^e in 
the diflike of the thing. But I am apt t^iput 
myfelf in the place of the vulgar, and thinlc^ny 
words difficult or obfeure, which the premier 
will not allow to be fo, becaufe thofe words' are 
obvious to fcholars. I believe the method <&fer- 
ved by the famous Lord Falkland, in foirie of his 
writings, would nbt be an ill one for young di- 
vines. I was affured by an old perfon of quality, 
who knew him well, that when he doubted whe- 
ther 
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ther a word were perfe£Uy intelligible or not, he 
ufed to confult one of his lady's chambermaids, 
(not the waiting-woman, becaufe it was poffible 
fhe might be converfant in romances), and by her 
judgment was guided whether to receive or re- 
ject it. And if that great perfon thought fuch a 
caution necefiary, in treatifes offered to the learn- 
ed world, it will be Xure at lead as proper in fer- 
mons, where the meaneft hearer is fuppofed to 
be concerned, and where very often a lady's cham- 
bermaid may be allowed to equal half the congre- 
gation, both as to quality and underftanding. 
But I know not how it comes to pafs, that pro- 
fefibrs in moft arts and fciences are generally the 
word qualified to explain their meanings to thofe 
who are not of their tribe. A common farmer 
fhall make you underftand, in three words, 
that his foot is out of joint or his collar-bone 
broken ; wherein a.furgeon, after a hundred terms 
of art, if you are not a fcholar, fhall leave you to 
feek. It is frequently the fame cafe in law, phy- 
fic, and even many of the meaner arts. 

And upon this account it is, that, among hard 
words, 1 number likewife thofe which are pecu- 
liar to divinity as it is a fcience, becaufe I have 
obferved feveral clergymen, otherwife little fond 
of obfeure terms, yet in their fermons very libe- 
ral of thofe which they find in ecclefiaftical wri- 
ters, as if it were our duty to underftand them ; 
which I am fure it is not. And I defy the great- 
eft divine to produce any law, either of God or 
man, which obliges me to comprehend the mean- 
As " ing 
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ing of omnifcience, omniprefence, ubiquity, at- 
tribute, beatific vifion, with a thousand others 
fo frequent in pulpits, any more than that of 
eccentric, idiofyncracy, entity, and the like. I 
believe I may venture to infift further, that 
many terms ufcd in holy writ, particularly by 
St Paul, might, with more difcretion, be chan- 
ged into plainer fpeech, except when they are in- 
troduced as part of a quotation. 

I am the more earned in this matter, becaufc 
it is a general complaint, and the jufteft in the 
world. For a divine hath nothing to fay to the 
wifeft congregation of any parifli in this king- 
dom, which he may not exprefs in a manner to 
be underftood by the meaneft among them And 
this aflertion mud be true, or elfe God requires 
from us more than we are able to perform. How- 
ever, not to contend whether a logician might 
pofiibly put a cafe that would ferve for an excep- 
tion, I will appeal to any man of letters, whe- 
ther at lead nineteen in twenty of thofe perplex- 
ing words might not be changed into eafy ones, 
fuch as naturally firft occur to ordinary men, and 
probably did fo at firft to thofe very gentlemen 
who are fo fond of the former. 

We are often reproved by divines from the 
pulpits on account of our ignorance in things fa- 
cred, and perhaps with juftice enough : however^ 
it is not very reasonable for them to expect, that 
common men fhould underft and expreffions which 
are never made ufe of in common life. No gen- 
tleman thinks it fafe or prudent to fend a fer- 

vant 
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vant with a meflage, without repeating it more 
than once, and endeavouring to put it into terms 
brought down to the capacity of the bearer ; yet, 
after all this care, it is frequent for fervants ta 
miftake, and fometimes occafion mifunder (land- 
ings among friends, although the common do- 
meilics in fome gentlemens families have more 
opportunities of improving their minds than the 
ordinary fort of tradefmen. 

It is ufual for clergymen who are taxed with 
this learned defeft, to quote Dr Tillotfon, and 
other famous divines, in their defence ; with- 
out confidering the difference between elaborate 
difcourfes upon important occafions, delivered 
to princes or parliaments, written with a view 
of being made public, and a plain fermon, in- 
tended for the middle or lower fize of people- 
Neither do they feem to remember the many 
alterations, additions, and expungings, made 
by great authors, in thofe treatifes which they 
prepare for the public* Betides, that excellent 
prelate above mentioned was known to preach 
after a much more popular manner in the city- 
congregations : And if in thofe parts of his 
works he be any where too obfcure for the un- 
derftandings of many who may be fuppofed ta 
have been his hearers, it ought to.be numbered 
among his omiflions. 

The fear of being thought pedants hath been 
of pernicious conference to young divines* 
This hath wholly taken many of them off from 
their feverer ftudies in the univerfity, which 

they 
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they have exchanged for plays, poems, and 
pamphlets, in order to qualify them for tea- 
tables and coffee-houfes. This they ufually call 
polite converfation, knowing the world, and 
reading men inftead of books. Thefe accom- 
plifhments, when applied in the pulpit, appear 
by a quaint, terfe, florid ftile, rounded into 
periods and cadencies, commonly without either 
propriety or meaning. I have liftened with my 
utmoft attention for half an hour to an orator 
of this fpecies, without being able to understand, 
much lefs to carry away one fingle fentence out 
of a whole fermon. Others, to fhew that their 
ftudies have not been confined to fciences, or 
ancient authors, will talk in the ftile of a ga- 
ming ordinary, and White Friars *, when, I 
fuppofe,. the hearers can be little edified by the 
terms of palming, fhuffling, biting, bamboozling, 
and the like, if they have not been fometimes con- 
verfant among pick-pockets and {harpers. And 
, truly, as they fay a man is known by his com- 
pany, fo it fhould feem, that a man's company 

may 

f • The ftile of White Friacs was that of (harpers, 
bullies, and other fugitives from the law. This pre- 
cinct in 1609. obtained from King James a charter of 
exemption from parifh, ward, and city offices, except 
in the militia. Being poflefled thereof, the inhabitants 
claimed afterwards a power and right to protect the 
perfons of debtors; whereby the place became filled with 
lawlefs refugees of all forts, who grew to fucfc a height 
of wickednefs and impudence, that it was found neccf- 
fary in King "William's time, by act of parliament, to 
fupprcfs and 'bring them to juftice. Hawkef. 
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may be known by his manner of exprefihig him- 
felf, either in public aflemblies, or private con- 
verfation. 

It would be endlefe to run oyer the fcveral 
defers of ftile among us. I fliall therefore fay- 
nothing of the mean and the paltry, (which are 
ufually attended by the fuftian), much lefs of the 
flovenly or indecent. Two things I will juft 
warn you againft. The firft is, the frequency 
of flat unneceflary epithets j and the other is, 
the folly of ufing old thread-bare phrafes, which 
will often make you go out of your way to find 
and apply them, are naufeous to rational hear- 
crs, and will feldom exprefs your meaning as 
well as your own natural words. 

Although, as I have already obferved, our 
Englifh tongue is too little cultivated in this; 
kingdom, yet the faults are nine in ten owing 
to affe&ation, and not to the want of under- 
standing. When a man's thoughts are clear, 
the propereft words will generally offer them- 
fclves firft 5 and his own judgment will dire£k 
him in what order to place them, fo as they 
may be beft underftood. Where men err againft 
this method, it is ufually on purpofe, and to 
fcew their learning, their oratory, their polite- 
nefs, or their knowledge of the world. In fliort, 
that fimplicity, without which no human per- 
formance ^n arrive to any great perfection, is- 
no where more eminently ufcful than in this. 

I have been confidering that part of oratory 
which relates to the moving of the paflions. 

This, 
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This, I obfervc, is in cftccm and pra£Hcc among 
fome churcrwdi vines, as well as among all the 
preachers and hearers of the fanatic or enthufia-* 
ftic ftrain. I will here deliver to you (perhaps 
with more freedom than prudence) my opinion 
upon the point. 

The two great orators of Greece and Rome, 
Demofthenes and Cicero, though each of them 
si leader (or, as the Greeks called it, a demago* 
gue) in a popular ftate, yet feem to differ in* 
their pra&ice upon this branch of their art. 
The former, who had to deal with a people of 
much more politenefs, learning, and wit, laid 
the greateft weight of his oratory upon the 
ftrength of his arguments offered to their under- 
ftanding and reafon ; whereas Tully confidered 
the difpofitions of a fincere, more ignorant, and 
lefs mercurial nation, by dwelling almoft entire- 
ly on the pathetic part. 

But the principal "thing to be remembered, is, 
that the conftant defign of both thefe orators in 
all their fpeechcs was to drive fome one particu- 
lar point, either the condemnation or acquittal 
of an accufed perfon, a perfuafive to war, the en- 
forcing of a law, and the like ; which was de- 
termined upon the fpot, according as the orators 
qn either fide prevailed. And here it was often 
found of abfolute neceflity, to inflame or cool 
the paflions of the audience ; efpeciaHy at Rome, 
where Tully fpoke, and with whofe writings 
young divines (I mean thofe among them who 
read old authors) are more converfant than with 

thofe 
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thofc of Demofthenes, who by many degrees ex* 
celled the other at leaft as an orator. But I do not 
fee how this talent of moving the paffions can be 
of any great ufe towards dire&ing Chriftian nfen 
in the conduft of their lives, at leaft in thefe 
northern climates *, where I am confident the 
ftrongeft eloquence of that kind will leave few 
impreffion's upon any of our fpirits, deep enough 
to laft till the next morning, or rather to the next 
meal* 

But what hath chiefly put me out of conceit 
with this moving manner of preaching, is the 
frequent difappointment it meets with. I know 
a gentleman who made it a rule in reading, to 
fltip over all fentences where he fpied a note of 
admiration at the end. I believe thofe preach- 
ers who abound in epiphonemas f , if they look 
about them, would find one part of their congre- 
gation out of countenance, and the other afleep, 
except perhaps an old female beggar or two in 
the ifles, who, (if they be fincere), may probably 
groan at the found. 

Nor is it a wonder that this expedient ihould 
fo often miicarry, which requires fo much art 
and genius to arrive at any perfe&ion in it ; as 

every 

• This difluaiive againft an attempt to move the paf- 
fions, is not intended to cenfure thofe difcourfes, by 
vhich hope and fear are excited by an exhibition of their 
proper objects in proper language : But that cant only, 
by which hypocrites affect to be'melted into tears. See 
Vol. IX. Ha-wkcf 

t Epiphonema is a figure in rhetoric, fignifying a fen- 
tenuous kind of exclamation* Hawkef. 
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every man will find, much fooner than learn, by 
confulting Cicero himfelf. 

I therefore intreat you to make ufe of this fa- 
culty (if you be ever fo unfortunate as to think 
you have it) a^ feldom, and with as much cau- 
tion as you can, elfe I may probably have occa- 
fion to fay of you, as a great perfon faid of ano- 
ther upon this very fubjeft. A lady afked him, 
coming out of church, whether it were not a 
very moving difcourfe ? Yes, faid he, / was ex- 
tremely forry, for the man is my friend. 

If, in company, you offer fomething for a jeft, 
and no body feconds you in your own laughter, 
ox feems to relifh what you faid, you may con- 
: ,demn their tafte, if you pleafe, and appeal to 
better judgments ; but in the mean time, it muft 
be agreed, you make a very indifferent figure : 
And it is at leafl equally ridiculous, to be difap- 
pointed in endeavouring to make other folks 
grieve, as to make them laugh. 

A plain convincing reafon may poflibly operate 
upon the mind, both of a learned and ignorant 
hearer, as long as they live, and will edify a thou- 
fand times more than the art of wetting the 
handkerchiefs of a whole congregation, if you 
were fure to attain it. 

If your arguments be ftrong, in God's name 
•offer them in as moving a manner as the nature 
of the fubjeft will properly admit, wherein rea- 
fon and good advice will be your fafeft guides ; 
But beware of letting the pathetic part fwallow 
up the rational j for I fuppofe philofophers have 

long 
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>ng agreed, that paffion fhould never prevail o- 
cr reafon. 

As I take it, the two principal branches of 
reaching are, firft, to tell the people what is 
ieir duty, and then to convince them that it is 
). The topics for both thefc, we know, are 
rought from fcripture and reafon. Upon thd 
ormer, I wi(h it were often pra&ifed, to inftruflb 
he hearers in the limits, extent, afcd compafsof 
very duty, which requires a good deal of (kill and 
udgment *. The other branch is, I think, not fo 
lifficult. But what I would offer upon both, is 
his, that it (eems to be in the power of a reas- 
onable clergyman, if he will be at the pains, to 
nake the moil ignorant man comprehend what 
s his duty, and to convince him, by arguments 
Irawn to the level of his underftanding, that he 
>ught to perform it. 

But I mnft remember, that my defign in this 
Daper was not fo much to inftru£t you in your 
jufinefs, either as a clergyman or a preacher, as 
:o warn you againft fome miftakes, which are 
obvious to the generality of mankind, as well as 
to me ; and we, who are hearers, may be al- 
lowed to hare fome opportunities, in the quality 
of being ftanders-by. Only perhaps I may now 
again tranfgrefs, by defiring you to exprefs the 
heads of your divifions in as few and clear words 
as you poflibly can 5 otherwife I, and many 
thoufand others, will never be able to retain 
them, nor confequently to carry away a fyllable 
of the fermon. 

Vol. X. B I 
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I {hall now mention a particular, wherein you 
whole body will be certainly againft me, and th 
laity, almoft to a man, on my fide. However i 
came about, I cannot get over the prejudice c 
taking fome little offence at the clergy, for pei 
petually reading their fermons ; perhaps my frc 
quent hearing of foreigners, who never mak 
ufe of notes, may have added to my difguft. An 
I cannot but think, that whatever is read diffei 
as much from what is repeated without boo! 
as a copy does from an original. At the fam 
time, I am highly fenfible what an extreme dii 
ficulty it would be upon you to alter this me 
thod; and that in fuch a cafe, your fermon 
would be much lefs valuable than they are, fc 
want of time to improve and correft them, 
would therefore gladly come to a compromil 
with you in this matter. I knew a clergyma 
of fbme diftinftion, who appeared to deliver hi 
fermon without looking into his notes ; whic 
when I complimented him upon, he aflured m 
he could not repeat fix lines; but his metho 
was to write the whole fermon in a large plai 
hand, with all the forms of margin, paragraph 
marked page, and the like j then on Sunday moi 
ning he took care to run it over five or fix time! 
which he could do in an hour ; and when he d( 
livered it, by pretending to turn his face froi 
one fide to the other, he would (in his own ei 
preflion) pick up the lines, and cheat his peoph 
by making them believe he had it all by heart. H 
farther added, that whenever he happened, by n< 

gle£ 
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gled, to omit any of thefe trircumftances, the 
vogue of the parifh was, Our Do&or gave us 
but an indifferent fermon to-day. Now, among 
us, many clergymen aft fo dire&ly contrary to 
this method, that, from a habit of faving. time 
and paper, which they acquired at the univerfi- 
ty, they write in fo diminutive a manner, with 
fuch frequent blots and interlineations, that they 
are hardly able to go on without perpetual hefi- 
tations, or extemporary expletives : And I de- 
fire to know, what can be more inexcufeable, than 
to fee a divine and a fcholar at a lofs in reading 
his own compofitions, which it is fuppofed he has 
been preparing with much pains and thought, 
for the inftrudion of his people ? The want of a 
little more care in this article, is the caufe of 
much ungraceful behaviour. You will obferve 
fome clergymen, with their heads held down 
from the beginning to the end, within an inch 
of the cufhion, to read what is hardly legible ; 
which, befides the untoward manner, hinders 
tbem from making the beft advantage of their 
voice : Others again have a trick of popping up 
and down every moment from their paper to the 
audience, like an idle fchool-boy on a repetition- 
day. 

. Let me intreat you, therefore, to add one half- 
crown a-year to the article of paper ; to tran- 
scribe your fermons in as large and plain, a man- 
ner as you can *, and either make no interlinea- 
tions, or change the whole leaf : for we, your 
hearers, would rather you fhould be lefs corre£k f 
B 2 than 
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than perpetually ftammering, which I take 1 
one of the worft folecifms in rhetoric, 
laftly, read your fermon once or twice a-da; 
a few days before you preach it. To which 
will probably anfwer fome years hence, ih 
was but juft finiihed when the J aft bell rati 
church; and I fliall readily believe, but no 
cufe you* 

I cannot forbear warning you, in the mod 
nfcft manner, againft endeavouring at wit in 
fcrmons j becaufe, by the ftrifteft computa 
it if very n^ar a million to one that you 
none ; and becaufe too many of your ca 
have consequently made themfelves everlafti 
ridicule us by attempting it. I remember 
raj young men in this town, who could r 
leave the pulpit under half-a-dozen conceits : 
this faculty adhered to thofe gentlemen a k 
or Shorter time, exa&ly in proportion to the 
vera! degrees of dulnefs : Accordingly, I am 
that fome of them retain it to this day* I ' 
tily wMh the brood were at an end. 

Before you enter into the common unfi 
able cant of taking all oocafions to difparagi 
Heathen philosophers, I hope you will • 
from fome of your brethren, by firfl inqu 
what thofe phitofophers can fay for themfi 
The fyfteni of morality to be gathered out c 
writings or fayings of thofe ancient fages, 
undoubtedly very fhort of that delivered i 
gofpel 5 and wants, befides, the divine fan 
which oar Saviour gave to his. Whate> 

fu 
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further related by the evangelifts, contains chief- 
ly matters of fai&, and cpnfequcntly of faith * 
fuch as, the birth of Cbrift, his being the Mef~ 
fiah, his miracles, his death, refurre&ion, and 
afcenfion $ none of which can properly come len- 
der the appellation of human wiCdom, being in- 
tended only to make us wife unto falvation. And 
therefore, in this point, nothing can be juftly 
laid to the charge of the pbilofophers, further 
than that they were ignorant of certain fa£te 
which happened long after their death. But i 
am deceived, if a better comment could be any 
where coile&ed upon the moral part of the go- 
fpel, than from the writings of thofe excellent 
men ; even that divine puecept of laving our e- . 
nemies, is at large infifte.d on by Plato, who puts: 
it, as I remember, into the mouth of Socrates. 
And as to the reproach of Heathenifm, I .doubt 
ihey had lefs .of it than the corrupted Jews* in 
whofe time they lived. For it is a grofs piece 
of ignorance among us to. conceive, that, in thofe 
polite and learned ages, even peribns of any to- 
lerable education, much lefs the wifeft philofo- 
phers, did acknowledge or worfliip any more, 
than one Almighty Power, under feveral deno- 
minations, to whom they allowed all thofe attri- 
butes we afcribe to the Divinity : And, as I take 
it, human comprehenfion teacheth no farther. 
Neither did our Saviour think it neceflary to ex- 
plain to us the nature of God ; becaufe, as I fup- 
pofe, it would be impoffible, without beftowing 
on us other faculties than we poffefis at prefent. 
B 3.' But 
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But the true mifery of the Heathen world ap- 
pears to be what I before mentioned, the want 
of a divine fanftion, without which the di&atcs 
of the philofophers failed in the point of autho- 
rity ; and confequently the bulk of mankind lay 
indeed under a great load of ignorance, even in 
the article of morality; but the philofophers 
themfelves did not. Take the matter in this 
light, and it will afford field enough for a divine 
to enlarge on, by fhewing the advantages which 
the Chriftian world hath over the Heathen, and 
the abfolute neceffity of divine revelation, to 
make the knowledge of the true God, and the 
practice of virtue, . more univerfal in the world. 
I am not ignorant how much I differ in this 
opinion from fome ancient fathers in the church, 
who, arguing again ft the Heathens, made it a 
principal topic to decry their philofophy as much 
as they could 3 which I hope is not altogether 
our prefent cafe. Befides, it is to be confider- 
ed, that thoffe fathers lived in the decline of 
literature ; and in my judgment (who mould be 
unwilling to give the leaft offence) appear to be 
rather moft excellent holy perfons, than of 
tranfeendent genius and learning. Their ge- 
nuine writings (for many of them have extreme- 
ly fuffered by fpurioua. additions) are of admi- 
rable ufe for confirming the truth of ancient" 
doctrines and difeipline, by (hewing the ftate 
and practice of the primitive church. But a* 
mong fuch of them as have fallen in my way, I 
do not remember any whofe manner of arguing 

or 
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or exhorting I could heartily recommend to the 
imitation of a young divine, when he is to fpeak 
from the pulpit. Perhaps I judge too haftily ; 
there being feveral of them in whofe writings I 
have made very little progrefs, and in others 
none at all. For I perufed only fuch as were re- 
commended to me, at a time when I had more 
leifure, and a better difpofition to read, than 
have fince fallen to my (hare. 

To return then to the Heathen philofophers : 
I hope you will not only give them quarter, but 
make their works a confiderable part of your 
ftudy. To thcfe I will venture to add the prin- 
cipal orators and hiftorians, and perhaps a few 
of the poets : By the reading of which, you will 
foon difcover your mind and thoughts to be en- 
larged, your imagination extended and refined, 
your judgment directed, your admiration leflen- 
ed, and your fortitude increafed ; all which ad- 
vantages muft needs be of excellent ufe to a di- 
vine, whofe duty it is to preach and praftife the 
contempt of human things. 

I would fay fomething concerning quotations; 
wherein I think you cannot be too fparing, ex- 
cept from fcripture, and the primitive writers 
of the church. As to the former, when you 
offer a text as a proof or an illuftration, we your 
hearers expeft to be fairly ufed, and fometimcs 
think we have reafon to complain, efpecially of 
you younger divines j which makes us fear, that 
fome of you conceive you have no more to do 
than to turn over a concordance* and there ha- 
ving 
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ving found the principal word, introduce a$ 
much of the verfe as will ferve your turn, though 
in reality it makes nothing for you. I do not 
altogether disapprove the manner of interwea- 
ving texts of fcripture through the ftyle «f your 
ferraon ; wherein, however* I have foraetimes 
obferved great inftancea of indifcretion and im- 
propriety \ againft which I therefore venture to 
give you a caution. 

As to quotations from ancient fathers, I think 
they are be ft brought in to confirm fame opi- 
nion controverted by thofe who differ from us^ 
Jn other cafes, we give you full power to adopt 
the fentence for your own, rather than tell -us* 
as St Auftin excellently obferves. But to meiv 
tion modern writers by name, or ufe the phrafe 
of a late excellent prelate of our church,, and 
the like, is altogether intolerable, and, for what 
reafon I know not, makes every rational hearer 
afliamed. Of no better ftamp is your Heathen 
philofopher, and famous poet, and Roman hir 
ftorian, at leaft in common congregations ; who 
will rather believe you on your own word, than 
on that of Plato and Homer. 

I have lived to fee Greek and Latin almoft en- 
tirely driven out of the pulpit ; for which. I am 
heartily glad. The frequent ufe of the latter 
was certainly a remnant of Papery, which ne- 
ver admitted fcripture in the vulgar language ; 
and I wonder that pra&ice was never according- 
ly obje&ed to us by the Fanatics. 

The mention of quotations puts me in mind: 

of 
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rf common-place books, which have been long 
in ufe by induftrioua young divines; and, I hear, 
do ftill continue fo. I know they arc very bene* 
ficial to lawyers and pbyficians, becaufe they are 
collections of fa£is or cafes, whereupon a great 
part of their feveral faculties depend : Of thefe 
I have feen feveral, but never yet any written 
by a clergyman. Only, from what I am inform- 
ed, they generally are cxtrafts of theological and 
moral fentences, drawn from ecclefiaftical and 
Other authors, reduced under proper heads, 
ufually begun, and perhaps fintfhed, while the 
collectors were young in the church, as being 
intended for materials, or nurferies to (lock fu- 
ture fermons. You will obferve the wife edi- 
tors of ancient authors, when they meet a feni 
teuce worthy of being diftinguilhed, take fpe- 
cial care to have the firft word printed in capi- 
tal letters, that you may not overlook it : Such, 
for example, as the inconflancy of fortune, the 
goodnefs of peace, the excellency of wifdom, 
the certainty of death ; that prosperity makes 
men infolent, and adverfity humble ; and the 
like eternal truths, which every ploughman 
knows well enough, though he never heard of 
Ariftotle or Plato. If theological common- 
place books be no better filled, I think they haA 
better be laid afide ; and I could wi(h that men 
of tolerable intelle&s would rather truft their 
own natural reafon, improved with a general 
converfation of books, to enlarge on a point 
which they are fuppofed already to undcrftand. 

If 
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If a rational man. reads an excellent author with 
juft application, he (hall find himfelf extremely 
improved, and perhaps infenfibly led to imitate 
that author's perfections, although in a little time 
he ihould not remember one word in the book, 
nor even the fubjeft it handled : For books give 
the farpe turn to our thoughts and way of rea- 
foning, that good and ill company does to bur 
behaviour and converfation ; without either 
loading our memories, or making us even fen- 
fible of the change. And particularly I have 
obferved in preaching, that no men fucceed bet- 
ter than thofe who truft entirely to the dock or 
fund of their own reafon, advanced indeed, but 
not overlaid by commerce with books. Who- 
ever only reads in order to tranfcribe wife and 
fhining remarks, without entering into the ge- 
nius and fpirit of the author, as it is probable 
he will make no very judicious extract, fo he 
will be apt to truft to that collection in all his 
competitions, and be milled out of the regular 
way of thinking, in order to introduce thofe 
materials which he has been at the pains to ga- 
ther : And the product of all this will be found 
a manifeft incoherent piece of patch-work. 

Some gentlemen, abounding in their univer- 
(ity-erudition, are apt to fill their fermons with 
philofophical terms and notions of the metaphy- 
seal or abftra&ed kind; which generally have 
one advantage, to be equally underftood by the~ 
wife, the vulgar, and the preacher himfelf. I 
have been better entertained, and more inform- 
ed, 
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ed, by a few pages in the Pilgrim's Progrefs, 
than by a long difcourfe upon the will and the 
intellect, and fimple or complex ideas. Others 
again are fond of dilating on matter and motion, 
talk of the fortuitous concourfe of atoms, of 
theories, and phenomena 5 directly againft the 
advice of St Paul, who yet appears to have been 
converfant enough in thofe kinds of ftudies. 

I do not find that you are any where directed 
in the canons or articles, to attempt explaining 
the myfteries of the Chriftian religion. And 
indeed, fince Providence intended there mould 
be myfteries, I do not fee how it can be agree- 
able to piety, orthodoxy, or good fenfe, to go 
about fuch a work. For, to me, there feems 
to be a manifeft dilemma in the cafe : If you 
explain them, they are myfterious no longer ; if 
you fail, you have laboured to no purpofe. 
What I fliould think moft reasonable and fafe 
for you to do upon this occafion, is, upon fo- 
■ kmn days, to deliver the do&rine as the church 
holds it, and confirm it by fcripture. For my 
part, having confidered the matter impartially* 
I. can fee no great reafon which thofe gentle- 
men, you call the Free-thinkers, can have for 
their clamour againft religious myfteries j fince 
it is plain they were not invented by the clergy, 
to whom they bring no profit, nor acquire any 
honour; for every clergyman is ready, either to 
tell us the utmoft he knows, or to confefs that 
he does not underftand them : Neither is it 
ftrange, that there mould be myfteries in divi* 

nity, 
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uky f as well as in the commoncft operations of 
nature. 

And here I am at a lofs what to fay upon thd 
frequent cuftom of preaching againft Atheifta, 
iDeifm, Free-thinking, and the like, as young di- % 
vines are particularly fond of doing, efpecially 
when they exercife their talent in churches fre- 
quented by perfons of quality ; which as it is but 
an ill compliment to the audience, fo I am under 
fome doubt whether k aofwers the end. 

Becaufe perfons under thofe imputations are 
generally no great frequenters of churches, 2nd 
fo the congregation is but little edified for the 
lake of three pr four fools, who are paft grace ; 
neither do I think it any part of prudence to 
perplex the minds of well-difpofed people with 
doubts, which probably would never have other- ; 
wife come into their heads* But I am of opinion, 
and dare be pofitive in it, that .not one in a hun- 
dred of thofe who pretend to be Free-thinkers, are 
freally fo in their hearts. For there is one obser- 
vation, which I never knew to fail, and I defire 
you will examine it in the courfe of your life, 
that no gentleman of a liberal education, and re- 
gular in his morals, did ever profefs himfelf a 
Free-thinker. Where then are thefe kind of peo- 
ple to be found ? Among the worft part of the 
foldiery, made up of pages, younger brothers of 
obfeure families, and others of defperate for- 
tunes ; or elfe among idle town-fops, and now 
and then a drunken'fquire of the country. There- ' 
fore nothing can be plainer, than that ignorance 

and " 
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and vice are two ingredients absolutely neceffary 
in the competition of thofe you generally call 
Free-thinkers, who, in propriety of speech, are 
no thinkers at all. And fmce I am in the way 
of it, pray confiderone thing farther. As young 
as you are, you cannot but have already obfew 
ved what a violent run there is among too many 
weak people again ft univerfity-education : be firm-, 
ly allured, that the whole cry is made up by thofe 
who were either never fent to a college, or, 
through their irregularities and ftupidity, never 
made the leaft improvement while they were there. 
Ihave above forty of the latter fort now in my eye } 
Jeveral of them in this town, whofe learning, 
manners, temperance, probity, good nature, and 
politics, are all of a piece : others of them in the 
country, opprefling their tenants, tyrannzing o- 
ver the neighbourhood, cheating the vicar, talk- 
ing nonfenfe, and getting drunk at the feflions. 
It is from fuch feminariesas thefe that the world 
is provided with the feveral tribes and denomina- 
tions of Free-thinkers, who, in my judgment, 
are not to be reformed by arguments offered to 
prove the truth of the Chriftian religion, becaufe 
reafoning will never make a man correct an ill 
opinion, which by reafoning he never acquired ; 
for, in the courfe of things, men always grow vi- 
cious before they become unbelievers. But if 
you would once convince the town or country 
profligate, by topics drawn from the view of their 
own quiet, reputation, health, and advantage, 
their infidelity would foon drop off. This, I con*. 
Vol. X. C fcii, 
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fefs, is no eafy talk ; becaufe it is, almoft in 
literal fenfe, to fight with beads. Now, to ma 
it clear that we are to look for no other origir 
of this infidelity, whereof divines fo much coi 
plain, it is allowed on all hands, that the peoj 
ief England are more corrupt in their morals th 
any other nation at this day under the fun : A: 
this corruption is manifeflly owing toother cauf< 
both numerous and obvious, much more than 
the publication of irreligious books, which inde 
are but the confequence of the former ; for : 
the writers againft Chriftianity, fince the Rev 
lution, have been of the lowed rank among m< 
in regard to literature, wit, and good fenfe, ai 
upon that account wholly unqualified to prop 
gate herefies, unlefs among a people already aba 
doned. 

• In an age where every thing difliked by tho 
who think with the majority, is called difaiFe 
tion, it may perhaps be ill interpreted, when 
venture to tell you, that this univerfal deprav 
tion of manners is owing to the perpetual bai 
dying of factions among us for thirty years paf 
when, -without weighing the motives of judic 
law, confcience, or honour, every man adjui 
his principles to thofe of the party he hath chi 
fen, and among whom he may bed find his ovs 
account : But, by reafon of our frequent vicifi 
tudes, men who were impatient of being out < 
play, have been forced to recant, or at lead 
reconcile their former tenets with every new f 
ftem of adminidration. Add to this, that tl 
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old fundamental cuftom of. annual parliaments 
being wholly laid afide, and elections growing 
chargeable, fince gentlemen found that their 
•country-feats brought them in lefs than a feat in 
the Houfe, the voters, that is to fay, the bulk of 
the common people, have been univerfally fedu- 
ced into bribery, perjury, drunkenncfs, malice, 
and flander. 

Not to be farther tedious, or rather invidious* 
thefe are a few, among other caufes, which have 
contributed to the ruin of our morals, and conse- 
quently to the contempt of religion : For imagine 
to yourfelf, if you pleafe, a landed youth, whom 
his mother would never fufFer to look into a book 
\ for fear of fpoiling his eyes, got into parliament, 
and obferving the enemies to the clergy heard 
with the utmoft applaufe, what notions he muft 
imbibe, how readily he will join in the cry, what 
*n efteem he will conceive of himfelf, and what 
a contempt he muft entertain, not only for hid 
vicar at home, but for the whole -order. 

I therefore again conclude, that the trade of 
infidelity hath been taken up only for an expedi- 
ent to keep in countenance that univerfal cor- 
ruption of morals, which many other caufes firft 
contributed to introduce and to cultivate. And 
thus Mr rfbbbes's faying upon reafon maybe 
much* more properly applied to religion, That if 
religion will be againft a man, a man will be a- 
gainft religion* Though, after all, I have heard a( 
profligate offer much ftrooger arguments againft 
' paying his debts,, than ever he was known to do 
\ C 2 againft 
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agaiixft Cbriftianity. Indeed the reafon was, be- 
caufe in that jun&ure he happened to be clofer 
prefied by the bailiff than the parfon, 

Igttoramce may perhaps be the mother of fu- 
perftition ; but experience hath not proved it to 
be fo of devotion : for Cbriftianity always made 
the Jttoft eafy and quickeft progrefs in civilized 
countries. I mention this, becaufe it is affirm- 
ed, that the clergy are in moil .credit where 
ignorance prevails, (and furely this kingdom 
would be called the paradife of clergymen, if that 
opinion were true) ; for which they inftancc Eng- 
land in the times of Popery. But whoever 
kaoweth any thing of three or four centuries be- 
fore the Reformation, will find the little learn- 
ing then ftirring was more equally divided be- 
tween the Englifh clergy and laity, than it is at 
prefent. There were feveral famous lawyers in 
that period, whofe writings are ftill in the high- 
eft repute ; and fome hiftorians and poets, who 
were not of. the church. Whereas, now-a-days, 
Our education Is fo corrupted, that you will hard- 
ly find a young perfon of quality with the lead 
tin&ure of knowledge, at the fame time that 
many of the clergy were never more learned or 
So fcurvily treated. Here among us, at leaft, a 
man of letters, out of the three profeffions, is al- 
isoft a prodigy. And thofe few who have pre- 
ferred any rudiments of learning, are (except per- 
haps one or two fmatterers) the clergy's friends 
to a man : And I dare, appeal to any clergyman 
in this kingdom, whether the greateft dunce in 

his 
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liis parifli be not always the moft proud, wicked, 
fraudulent, and intra&able of his flock. 

I think the clergy have almoft given over per- 
plexing themfelves and their hearers with ab- 
ftrufe points of predeftination, election, and the 
like ; at lead, it is time they mould ; and there- 
fore I fhall not trouble you farther upon thia 
head. 

I have now faid all I could think convenient 
with relation to your ctmduft in th* pulpit. 
Your behaviour in the world is another fcene* 
upon which I fhall readily offer you my thoughts* 
if fon appear to defire them from me by your 
approbation of what I have here written •, if not, 
I have already troubled you too much. 

I am, Sir, 

Your affectionate 

friend and fervant* 
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An Essay on the Fates of CLERGY 

% MEN *. 



THERE is no talent fo ufeful towards rifii 
in the world, or which puts men mo 
out of the reach of fortune, than that quality g 
nerally poflefled hy the dulled fort of men, ar 
in common fpeech called discretion, a fpeci 
of lower prudence, hy the affiftance of whi< 
people of the meaneft intellectuals, without *ar 
other qualification, pafs through the world 
great tranquillity, and with univerfal good trea 
ment, neither giving nor taking offence. Coui 
are feldom unprovided of perfons under this ch 
rafter, on whom, if they happen to be of gre 
quality, moft employments, even the greateJ 
naturally fall* when competitors will not agre< 
and in fuch promotions no-body rejoices « 
grieves. The truth of this I could prove by f 
veral inftancesr within my own memory j for 
fay nothing of the prefent times. 

And indeed, as regularity and forms are < 
great ufe in carrying on the bufinefs of the worl 
fo it is very convenient that perfons endued wii 
this kind of difcretion ihould have that (ha 
which is proper to their talents, in the condui 
of affairs, but by no means meddle in matte 
which require genius, learning, ftrong compr< 

henfioi 

• Tais cflay was printed in the Intelligencer, No. 5- a: 
No. 7. Sec Vol. IV. p. 384. 
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henfion, quicknefs of conception, magnanimity^ 
gcnerofity, fagacity, or any other fuperior gift 
of human minds ; becaufe this fort of difcretion 
isufually attended with a ftrong defire of money, 
and few fcmples about the way of obtaining it, 
with fervile flattery and fubmiflion, with a want 
of all public-fpirit or principle, with a perpetu- 
al wrong judgment, when the owners come in- 
to power and high place, how to difpofe of fa- 
vour and preferment ; having no meafure for 
merit and virtue in others, but thofe very fteps by 
which themfelves afcended ; nor the lead inten- 
tion of doing good or hurt to the public, farther 
than either one or the other is likely to be fub- 
fervient to their own fecurity or intereft. Thus, 
being void of all friendflrip and enmity, they ne- 
ver complain, or find fault with the times, and 
indeed never have reafon to do fo. 

Men of eminent parts and abilities, as well as 
virtues, do fometimes rife in »the court, fome- 
, times in the law, and fometimes even in the 
church. Such were the Lord Bacon, the Earl of 
Strafford, Archbifliop Laud y iii the reign of 
King Charles I. and others in our own times, 
whom I fhall not name : But thefe, and many 
more, under different princes, and in different 
kingdoms, were difgraced, or banifhed, or fuffer- 
ed* death, merely in. envy to their virtues and 
fuperior genius, which emboldened them, in great 
exigencies and diftreffes of ft ate, (wanting a rea- 
fonable infufion of this aldermanly difcretion), 

to 
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to attempt the fervice of their prince and countr 
out of the common forms. 

This evil fortune which generally attends ex 
traordinary men in the management of great ai 
fairs, hath been imputed to divers caufes, tha 
need not be here fetdown, when fo obvious an on 
occurs, if what a certain writer obferves be true 
that when a great genius appears in the world 
the dunces are all in confederacy againft him 
And if this be his fate, when he employs his ta 
lents wholly in his clofet, without interferin 
with any man's ambition or avarice, what mui 
he expect when he ventures out to feek for pre 
ferment in a court, but univerfal oppofition whe: 
he is mounting the ladder, and every hand read 
to turn him off when he is at the top ? And ii 
this point fortune generally ads direftly con 
trary to nature : For in nature we find, that bo 
dies full of life and fpirit mount eafily, and ar 
hard to fall ; whereas heavy bodies are hard t 
rife, and come down with greater velocity ij 
proportion to ttair weight : But we find fortura 
every day a£ting juft the reverfe of this. 

This talent of difcretion, as I have defcribe* 
it in its feveral adjuntts and circum fiances, is n< 
where fo fcrviceable as to the clergy ; to whof 
preferment nothing is fo fatal as the cha 
rafter of wit, politenefs in reading or fnariners 
t>r that kind of behaviour which we contrail bj 
having too much converfed with perfons of[ higl 
ftation and eminency ; thefe qualifications be 
ing reckoned by the vulgar of all ranks to b( 

mark; 
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marks of levity, which is the laft crime the world 
will pardon in a clergyman : To this I may add, 
a free manner of fpeaking in mixed company, 
and too frequent an appearance in places of much 
refort, which are equally noxious to fpiritual pro- 
motion. 

I have known indeed a few exceptions to fome 
parts of thefe observations. I have fee* fome of 
the dulfeft men alive aiming at wit, and others, 
with as little preten^ons, affe&ing politenefs m 
manners and difcourfe ; but never being able to 
perfuade the world of their guilt, they grew 
into con£derable ftations, upon the firm afturanoe 
which all people had of their difcretion, becaufe 
they were a fize too low to deceive the world to 
their own difadvantage. But this, I confefft, is 
a trial too dangerous often to engage in. 

TheYe is a known ftory of a clergyman, who 
was recommended for a preferment by fome 
great man at court to an archbishop. His Grace * 
faid, he had heard that the clergyman ufed to 
play at whift and fwobbers, that, as to play- 
ing now and then a fober game at whift for paf* 
time, it might be pardoned, but he could not 
digeft thofe wicked fwobbers ; and it was with 
fome pains that my Lord Somers could undeceive 
him. I a(k, by what talents we may fuppofe 
that great prelate afcended fo high, or what 
fort of qualifications he would expect in thofe 
whom he took into his patronage, or would pro- 
bably 

• Dr Tcnifon, late archbiftiop of Canterbury. 
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bably recommend to court for the government 
of diftant churches ? 

Two clergymen, in my memory, ftood. candi- 
dates for a fmall free fchool in Yorkihire, where 
a gentleman of quality and intereft in the coun- 
try, who happened to have a better underftand- 
ing than his neighbours, procured the place for 
him who was the better fcholar, and more gen- 
tlemany perfon of the two, very much to the 
regret of all the pariih. The other being difap- 
pointed, came up to London, where he became 
the greateft pattern of this lower discretion that 
I have known, and pofiefied it with as heavy in- 
tellectuals; which, together with the coldnefsof 
his temper, and gravity of his deportment, car- 
ried him fafe through many difficulties, and he 
lived and died in a great ftation ; while his com- 
petitor is too obfeure for fame to tell us what be- 
came of him. 

This fpecies of difcretion, which I fo much 
celebrate, and do mod heartily recommend, hath 
one advantage not yet mentioned ; it will carry 
a man fafe through all the malice and variety of 
parties, fo far, that whatever faftion happens to 
be uppermoft, his claim is ufually allowed for a 
fhare,of what is going. And the thing feems to 
me highly reafonable. For in all great changes, 
the prevailing fide is ufually fo tempeftuous, that 
it wants the ballaft of thofe whom the world 
calls moderate men, and I call men of difcretion 5 
whom people in power.may with little ceremony 
load as heavy as they pleafe, drive them through 

the 
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the hardeft and decpeft roads, without danger 
of foundering, or breaking their backs, and will 
be fure. to find them neither iefty nor vicious. 

I will here give the reader a fhort hiftory of 
two clergymen in England, the characters of 
each, and the progrefs of their fortunes in the 
world ; by which the force of worldly difcretion, 
and the bad confequences from the want of that 
virtue, will ftrongly appear. 

Corufodes, an Oxford ftuderft, and a farmer's 
fon, was never abfent from prayers or le&ure, 
nor once out of his college after Tom had tolled. 
He fpent every day ten hours in his clofet, in 
reading his courfes, dozing, clipping papers, or 
darning his (lockings ; which laft he performed 
to admiration. He could be foberly drunk, at 
the expence of others, with college ale, and at 
thofe feafons was always molt devout. He wore 
the fame gown five years, without draggling or 
tearing. He never once looked into a play-book 
or a poem. He read Virgil and Ramus in the 
fame cadence, but with a very different tafte. 
He never underftood a jeft, or had the lead con- 
ception of wit. 

. For one faying he ftands in renown to this 
day. Being with fome other ftudents over a pot 
of ale, one of the company faid fo many pleafant 
things, that the reft were much diverted, only 
Corufodes was filent and unmoved. When they 
parted, he called this merry companion afide, 
and faid, Sir, I perceive by your often fpeaking, 
and our friends laughing, that you fpoke many 

jefts 
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jefts ; and you could not but obferve my filence ; 
But, Sir, this is my humour; I never make a 
jeft myfelf, nor ever laugh at another man's. 

Corufodes, thus endued, got into holy orders; 
having, by the moft extreme parfimony, faved 
thirty-four pounds out of a very beggarly fellow- 
ship, went up to London, where his fifter was 
waiting-woman to a lady; and fo good a folici- 
tor, that, by her means, he was admitted to read 
prayers in the family twice a-day, at ten {hillings 
a-month. He had now acquired a low, obfe- 
quious, auk ward bow, and a talent of grofs flat* 
tery, both in and out of feaibn ; he would 
(hake the butler by the hand ; he taught the 
page his catechifm ; and was fometimes admitted 
to dine at the fteward's table. In fhort, he got 
the good word of the whole family, and was re- 
commended by my Lady for chaplain to fome o- 
ther noble houfes, by which his revenue (befidea 
▼ales) amounted to about thirty pounds a-year* 
His fifter procured him a fcarf from my Lord, 
who had a fmall defign of gallantry upon her$ 
and, by his Lordlhip's folicitation, he got a lec- 
tureihip in town of fixty pounds a-year ; where 
he preached conftantly in perfon, in a grave man- 
ner, with an audible voice, a ftyle ecclefiaftic,' 
and the matter (fuch as it was) well fuited to the 
intellectuals of his hearers. Some time after, a 
country-living fell in my Lord's difpofal ; and his 
Lordfliip, who had now fome encouragement 
given him of fuccefs in his amour, beftowed the 
living on Corufodes, who frill kept his le&ure- 

fhip, 
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fcip and refidence in town $ where he wa3 a con- 
ftanr attendant.at all meetings relating to charity, 
without ever contributing farther than his fre- 
quent pious exhortations. If any woman of bet- 
ter fafhion in the parifh happened to be abfent 
from church, they were fure of a vifit from him 
in a day or two, to chide and to dine with 
them. 

He had a feleft number of poor, conftantly 
attending at the ftreet-door of his lodgings, for 
whom he was a common folicitor to his former 
patronefs, dropping in his own half-crown among 
the collections, and taking it out when he difpo- 
fed of the money. At a perfon of quality's houfe, 
he would never fit down till he was thrice bid* 
and then upon the corner of the mod diftant 
chair. His whole demeanor was formal and 
ftarched, which adhered fo clofe, that he could 
never {hake it off in his higheft promotion. 

His Lord was now in high employment at 
court, and attended by him with the molt abject 
afliduity ; and his fifter being gone off with child 
to a private lodging, my Lord continued his gra- 
ces to Corufodes, got him to be a chaplain in or- 
t dinary, and in due time a parifh in town, and a 
r dignity in the church. 

He paid his curates punctually, at the lowed 
(alary, and partly out of the communion-money; 
but gave them good advice in abundance. He 
married a citizen's widow, who taught him to put 
out fmall fums at ten per cent* and brought him 
acquainted with jobbers in 'Change-alley. By 

Vol. X. D ' ntT 
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her dexterity he fold the clerkfhip of his partth, 
when it became vacant. 

He kept a miferable houfe : but the blame was 
hid wholly upon Madam *, for the good Dodor 
was always at his books, or vifi ting the fick, or do- 
ing other offices of charity and piety in his parifh. 

He treated all his inferiors of the clergy with 
a mod fanftified pride ; was rigoroufly and uni- 
verfally cenforious upon all his brethren of the 
gown, on their firft appearance in the world, or 
while they continued meanly preferred ; but gave 
large allowance to the laity of high rank or great 
riches, ufing neither eyes nor ears for their faults. 
He was never fenfible of the lead corruption fai 
courts, parliaments, or miniftries, but made the 
mod favourable con ft ructions of all public pro* 
ceedings ; and power, in whatever hands, or 
whatever party, was always fecure of his mod 
charitable opinion. He had many wholefome 
maxims, ready to excufeall mifcarriages of ftate: 
Men are but men ; Erunt vitia donee homines ; 
and, fUtuod fupra nos f nil ad nos ; with feveral o- 
thers of equal weight. 

It would lengthen my paper beyond tatafure 
to trace out the whole fyftem of his conduct; his 
dreadful apprehenfions of Popery j his great 
moderation towards diflenters of all denomina- 
tions, with hearty wiflies, that, by yielding 
fomewhat on both fides, 'there might be a gene- 
ral union among Proteftants 5 his fhort, inoflfen-. 
five fermons, in his turns at court, and the mat- 
ter exactly fuited to the prefent juncture of pre- 
vailing 
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vailing opinions 5 the arts he ufed to obtain a 
mitre, by writing againft Epifcopacy; and the 
proofs he gave of his loyalty, by palliating or de- 
fending the murder of a martyred prince. 

Endued with all thcfe accomplishments, we 
leave him in the full career of fuccefs, mounting 
faft towards the top of the ladder ecclefiaftical, 
which he hath a fair probability to reach, with- 
out the merit of one (ingle virtue; moderately 
flocked with the lead valuable parts of erudition; 
utterly devoid of all tafte, judgment, or genius; 
and, in his grandeur, naturally chufirig to bawl 
up others after him, whofe accomplishments moil 
referable his own ; except his beloved fons, ne- 
phews, or other kindred, be in competition ; or, 
laftly, except his inclinations be diverted by thofe 
who have power to mortify or farther advance 
him. 

Eugenio fet out from the fame univeruty, and 
about the fame time with Corufodes. He had 
the reputation of an arch, lad at fchool, and wag 
unfortunately poffeffed with a talent for poetry % 
on which account he received many chiding let* 
tersfrom his father* and grave advice from his 
tutor. - He did not neglect his college-learning) 
but his chief ftudy was the authors of antiquity, 
with a perfect knowledge in the Greek and Ro- 
man tongues. He could never procure himfelf 
to be chofen fellow : For it was objected againft 
him, that he had .written verfes, and particularly 
fome wherein he glanced at a certain Reverend 
Doctor, famous for dulnefs » that he had been 
D 2 feen 
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feen bowing to ladies, as he met them in the 
flreets $ and it was proved, that once he had 
been found dancing in a private family with half 
a dozen of both fexes. 

He was a younger fon to a gentleman of good 
birth, but fmall eftate ; and his father dying, he 
was driven to London to feek his fortune. He 
got into orders, and became reader in a parifii- 
church at twenty pounds a-year, was carried by 
an Oxford friend to Will's coffee-houfe, fre- 
quented in thofe days by men of wit, where, in 
fome time, he had the bad luck to be diftinguifh- 
ed. His fcanty falary compelled him to run 
deep in debt for a new gown and cafTock, and 
now and then forced him to write fome paper of 
wit or humour, or preach a fermon for ten (hil- 
lings, to fupply his neceflities. He was a thou- 
fand times recommended by his political friends 
to great perfons, as a young man of excellent 
parts, whodeferved encouragement, and received 
a thoufand promifes ; But his modefty, and a ge- 
nerous fpirit, whioh difdained the flavery of a 
continual application and attendance, always dis- 
appointed him ; making room for vigilant dun- 
ces, who were fure to be never out of fight. 

He had an excellent faculty in preaching, if 
he were not fome times a little too refined, and 
apt to trull too much to his own way of think- 
ing and reafoning. 

When, upon the vacancy of preferment, he 
was hardly drawn to attend upon fome promi- 
fiog lord, be received the ufual anfwer, That he 
*■ came 
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came too late, for it had been given to another 
the very day before. And he had only this com- 
fort left, that every body faid, it was a thoufand 
pities fomething could not be done for poor 
Mr Eugenio. 

The remainder of his ftory will be difpatched 
in a few- words. Wearied with weak hopes, and 
weaker purfuits, he accepted a curacy in Derby- 
fhire of thirty pounds a-yearj and when he was 
five and forty, bad the great felicity to be pre- 
ferred by a friend of his father's to a vicarage 
worth annually fixty pounds, in the moft defert 
parts of Lincolnfhire ; where, his fpirits quite 
funk with thofe reflections that folitude and dis- 
appointments bring, he married a farmer's wi- 
dow, and is Hill alive, utterly undiilinguiihed 
and forgotten;^ only fome of the neighbours have 
accidentally heard, that he had been a notable; 
man in his youth. 

An Essay orModern Education*.. 

FROM frequently reflecting upon the courfe 
and method of educating youth in this and! 
a neighbouring kingdom, with the general fuc- 
cefs and confequence thereof, I am come to this 
determination, that education is always the worfe 
in proportion to the wealth and grandeur of the 
parents: Nor do I doubt in the leail, that if the 
D« 3 whole 

• This Eflay vas al&. grift ted in the Intelligencer, Ho. 9. 
fee Vol. IV. p. 334. 
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whole world were now under the dominion of 
one monarch, (provided I might be allowed to 
chufe where he mould fix the feat of his empire), 
the only fon and heir of that monarch would he 
the word educated mortal that ever was born 
iince the creation ; and 1 doubt the fame propor- 
tion wiiyiold through all degrees and titles, from 
an emperor downwards to the common gentry. 

I do not fay that this has been always the cafe: 
For in better times it was direftly otherwife ; and 
a fcholar may fill half his Greek and Roman 
(helves with authors of the noble ft birth, as well 
as higheft virtue. Nor do I tax all nations at 
prefent with this defect; for I know there are 
feme to be excepted, and particularly Scotland, 
under all the difadvantages of its climate and 
foil, if that happinefs be not rather owing even 
to thofe very difad vantages. What is then to be 
done, if this reflection mud fix on two countries, 
whidh will be moil ready to take offence, and 
which of all others it will be lead prudent or fafe 
to offend ? 

But there is one circum (lance yet more dan- 
gerous and lamentable : For if, according to the 
pofiulatum already laid down, the higher quality 
any youth is of, he is in greater likelihood to be 
worfe educated ; it behoves me to dread, and 
keep far from the verge of fcanialum magnatuna 

Retracting therefore that hazardous poftula* 
turn* I (hall venture no further at prefent than 
to fay, that perhaps fome additional care in edu- 
cating the fons of the nobility and principal gen- 

, try 
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try might not be ill employed. If this be not 
delivered with foftnefs enough, I mull for the 
future be filent. 

, In the mean time, let me aflc only two que*, 
ftions which relate to England. I afk firft, How 
it comes about, that, for above fixty years paft t 
the chief conduct of affairs hath been (generally 
placed in the hands of new men, with very few 
exceptions ? The nobleft blood of England ha- 
ving been (hed in the grand rebellion, many great 
families became extinct, or were fupported only 
by minors. When the King was reftored r very- 
few of thofe Lords remained, who began, or at 
leaft had improved, their education under the 
reigns of King James, or King Charles I \ of 
which Lords the two principal were the Marquis 
of Ormond, and the Earl of Southampton. The 
minors had, during the rebellion and ufurpation, 
either received too much tincture of bad princi- 
ples from thofe fanatic times, or coming to age 
at the Reftoration, fell into the vices of that dif- 
folute reign. 

I date from this aera the corrupt method of e- 
ducation among us, and the confequence there- 
of, the neceffity the crown lay under of introdu- 
cing new men into the chief conduct of public af- 
fairs, or to the office of what we now call prime 
minifters, men of art, knowledge, application^ 
and infinuatton, merely for want of a fupply a- 
mong the nobility. They were generally (though 
not always) of good birth, fometimes younger bro- 
thers, at others times fuch, who although inhe- 
riting 
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riting goodeftates, yet happened to be well educa- 
ted, and provided with learning. Such, under that 
king, were Hyde, Bridgeman, Clifford, Ofborn, 
Godolphin, Afhley-Cooper. Few or none un- 
der the s fliort reign of King James II. Under 
King William ; Sommers, Montague, Churchill, 
Vernon,* Boyle, and many others. Under the 
Queen ; Harley, St John, Harcourt, Trevor $. 
who indeed were perfons of the beft private fa- 
milies, but unadorned with titles. So, in the 
following reign, Mr Robert Walpole was for 
many years prime minifter, in which poft he ftill 
happily continues * his brother Horace is am- 
baffador-extraordinary to France* Mr Addifon 
and Mr Craggs, without the lead alliance to fup- 
port them, have been fecretaries of ftatc. 

If the fa&s have been thus for above fixty 
years pad, (whereof I could with a little farther 
recolle&ion produce many more instances), I 
would afk again, How it hath happened, that, in 
a nation plentifully abounding with nobility, fa 
great a (hare in the mod competent parts of .pub- 
lic management hath been for fo long a period 
chiefly ent rutted to commoners, unlefs fome o- 
miffions or defe&s of the higheft import may be 
Charged upon thofe to whom the care of educa- 
ting our noble youth had been committed? For, 
if there be any difference between human crea- 
tures in the point of natural parts, as we ufually # 
call them, it mould feem that the advantage iies 
On the fide of children born from nobleand weal- 
thy parents j the fame traditional floth and lu- 
xury,. 
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xury, which render their bodies weak and cffemi- 
nate, perhaps refining and giving a freer motion 
to the fpirits, beyond what can be expe&ed 
from the grofs robuft iffue of meaner mortals. 

Add to this the peculiar advantages which all 
young noblemen poffefs, by the privileges of their 
birth ; fuch as a free accefs to courts,' and an 
univerfal deference paid to their perfons. 

But as my Lord Bacon chargeth it for a fault 
on princes, that they are impatient to compafs 
ends, without giving themfelves the troubleof 
confulting or executing the means ; fo perhaps 
it may be the difpofition of young nobles, either 
from the indulgence of parents, tutors, and go- 
vernors, or their own ina&ivity, that they ex- 
peft the accomplifhments of a good education, 
without the leaft expence of time or ftudy to ac- 
quire them. 

What I faid laft, I am ready to retra£t$ for 
the cafe is infinitely worfe : and the very maxims, 
fet up to dired modern education, are enough to 
deftroy all the feeds of knowledge, honour, wif- 
dom, and virtue, among us. The current opi- 
nion prevails, that the ftudy of Greek and Latin 
is lofs of time ; that public fchools, by mingling 
the fons of noblemen with thofe of the vulgar, 
engage the former in bad company 5 that whip- 
ping breaks the fpirits of lads well born ; that 
universities make young men pedants ; that to 
dance, fence, fpeak French, and know how to be- 
have yourfelf among great perfons of both fexes, 
comprehends the whole duty of a gentleman. 
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I cannot but think this wife fy ftem of educatioa 
bath been much cultivated among us by thofe 
worthies of the array, who during the laft war* 
.returning from Flanders, at the clofe of each cam- 
paign, became the dictators of behaviour, drefs, 
and politenefs, to all thofe youngfters who fre- 
quent chocolate-cofFee~gaming-houfes, drawing- 
rooms, operas, levees, and aflemblies ; where a 
Colonel, by his pay, perquifites, and plunder, was 
qualified to outihine many peers of the realm ; 
and by the influence of an exotic habit and 
demeanor, added to other foreign accomplifh- 
ioaents, gave the law to the whole town, and wa? 
copied as the ftandard-pattern of whatever was 
refined in drefs, equipage, converfation, or di- 
verfions. 

I remember in thofe times- an admired origi- 
nal of that vocation fitting in a cofFeehoufe near 
two gentlemen, whereof one was of the clergy, 
who were engaged in fome difcourfe that favour* 
ed of learning. This officer thought fit to inter- 
pofe, and profeffing to deliver the fentiments of 
bis fraternity as well as his own, (and probably 
he didfo of too many among them), turned to the 
clergyman, and fpoke in the following manner: 
•' # D— n me, Do&or, fay what you wiU, the 
** army is the only fchool for gentlemen. Do you 
V think my Lord Marlborough beat the French 

« c with Greek and Latin ? D n me, a fcholar, 

5* when he comes into good company, what is 

"he 

• See the poem called, The grand quefthn dcbatcS, in 
yol. IX. p. 24. 
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* he but an afs ? D— — n me, I would be glad, 
« by G— d, to fee any of your fcholars with his 
" nouns, and hU verbs, and his philofophy, and 
" trigonometry, what a figure he would make at 

w a fiege or blockade, or rencountering D— n 

u me," feV. After which he proceeded with a 
volley of military terms, lefs fignificant, found- 
ing worfe, and harder to be undsrftood, than any 
that were ever coined by the commentators up- 
on Ariftotle. I would not here be thought ,to 
charge the foldiery with ignorance and contempt 
of learning, without allowing exceptions, of 
which 1 have known many ; but, however, the 
worft example, efpecially in a great majority, 
will certainly prevail. 

I have heard, that the late Earl of Oxford, in 
the time of his rainiftry, never pafled by White's 
cbocolate-houfe, -(the common rendezvous of in- 
famous {harpers and noble cullies), without be-» 
flowing a curfe upon that famous academy, as 
the bane of half the Englifli nobility. I hare 
likewife been told another paffage concerning 
that great minifter, which, becaufe it gives a hu- 
morous idea of one principal ingredient in mo- 
dern education, take as followeth. Le Sack, the 
famous French dancing-mafter, in great admira- 
tion, afked a friend, whether it were true, that 
Mr Harley was made an Earl and Lord Treafu- 
rer ? and finding it confirmed, faid, " Well, t 
u wonder what the devil the Queen could fee in 
"him; for I attended him two years, and he 
u was the greateft dunce that ever I taught." k 

Another 
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Another hindrance to good education* and I 
think the greatest of. any, is that pernicious cu- 
lt om, in rich and noble families, of entertaining 
French tutors in their houfes. Thefe wretch- 
ed pedagogues are enjoined by the father to take 
fpecial care that the boy {hall be perfect in his 
French ; by the mother, that Mafter. muft not 
walk till he is hot, nor be fuffered to play with 
other boys, nor be wet in his feet, nor daub his 
cloaths, and to fee the dancing-mafter attends 
conftantly, and does his duty : fhe further infifts, 
that the child be not kept too long poring on his 
book, becaufe he is fubje£t to fore eyes, and of a 
weakly confti tut ion. 

By thefe methods the young gentleman is in 
every article as fully accomplished at eight years 
old as at eight and twenty, age adding only to 
the growth of his perfon and his vice ; fo that, 
if you mould look at him in his boyhood through 
the magnifying end of a perfpeftive, and in his 
manhood through the other, it would be impof- 
fible to fpy any difference ; the fame airs, the 
fame ftrut, the fame cock of his hat, and pofture 
of his fword, (as far as the change of famions 
will allow), the fame understanding, the fame 
compafs of knowledge, with the very fame ab- 
furdity, impudence, and impertinence of tongue- 
He is taught from the nurfery, that he muft in- 
herit a great eltate, and hath no need to mind 
his book : which is a leflbn he never forgets to 
the end of his life. His chief folace is to deal 
down and play at fpan-farthing with the page, or 
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young black-a-moor, of little favourite foot-boy; 
one of which is his principal confident and bo- 
fom-friend. 

f There is one young lord * in this town, who, 
by an unexampled piece of good fof tune, was mi- 
raculoufly fhatched out of the gulf of ignorance, 
confined to a public fchool fot a due term o£ years ; 
well whipped' when he deferved it, clad ho bet- 
ter than his comrades, and always their play-fel- 
low on the fame foot ; had rib precedence in the 
ichool, but what was given him by his merit, and 1 
loft it whenever he was negligent. It is well 
known how many mutinies were bred at this un- 
precedented treatment, what complaints among 
his relations, arid other great ones of both fexes ; 
that his (lockings with filver clocks were ravifli- 
ed from Kim ; that he wore his own hair ; that 
his driefs was undiftinguiftied ; that he was not 
fit to appeir at a ball or affembly, nor fuffered 
to go to either : nnd it was with the utmoft dif- 
ficulty that he became qualified for his prefent 
removal, where he may probably be farther per- 
secuted, and poflibly with fuccefs, if the firmnefs 
of a very worthy governor, and his own good 
difpofitions, will not preferve him. I confcfsl 
I cannot but wifh he may go on in the way he be- 
I gan ; becaufe I have a curiofity to know, by fo 
1 Gngular an experiment, whether truth, honour, 
I jaftice, temperance, courage, and good fenfe, 
1 acquired by a fchool and college education, may 
1 Volw X. E not 

t • The author if fuppofed to tneaa tb$ Lord Vifcount 
I Hot vcaCci of Irelaai. 
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not produce a very tolerable lad, although he 
mould happen to fail in one or two of tbofe ac- 
complilhments, which in the general vogue are 
held fo important to the finilhing of a gentleman. 

It is true, I have known an academical edu- 
cation to have been exploded in public affeffi- 
blies; and have heard more than , one pr two. 
perfons of high rank declare, they could learn 
nothing more at Oxford and Cambridge, than 
to drink ale and fmoke tobacco j wherein I 
firmly believed them, and could have added 
fome hundred examples from my own observa- 
tion in one of thofe univerfities : But they all 
were of young heirs, fent thither only for fojrm; 
either from fchools, where they were not fuffer- 
ed by their careful parents to (lay above three 
months in the year ; or from under the manage- 
ment of French family-tutors, who yet often 
attended them to their college, to prevent all . 
poffibility of their improvement. But I never 
yet knew any one perfon of quality, who fol- 
lowed his ftuclies at the univerfity, and carried 
away his juft proportion of learning, that was 
not ready upon all occafions to celebrate and de- 
fend that courfe of education, and to prove a 
patron of learned men. 

.There is one circumflance in a learned educa- 
tion, which ought to have much weight, eves 
with thofe who have no learning at all. The 
books read at fchooi and colleges are full of 
incitements to virtue, and discouragements, from 
vice, drawn from the wifeft reafons, the ftrong- 
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tft motives, and the ifloft influencing examples. 
Thus young minds are filled early with *n incli- 
nation to good, and an abhorrence of evil* 
both which increafe in, them, according to the 
advances they make in literature ; And although 
they may be, and too often are, drawn, by the 
temptations of youth, and the opportunities of 
a large fortune, into fomc irregularities, when 
they come forward in the great world ; yet it is 
ever with reluctance and compun&ion of mind, 
becaufe their bias to virtue ftill continues. They 
may ftray fometimes out of infirmity or com- 
pliance ; but they will foon return to the right 
road, and keep it always in view. I fpeak only 
of thofe exceffes which are too much the attend- 
ants of youth and warmer blood ; for as to the 
points of honour, truth, juftice, and other 
noble gifts of the mind, wherein the tempera- 
ture of the body hath no concern, they are fel- 
dom or ever known to be wild. 

I hare engaged myfelf very unwarily in top 
copious a fubjeft for fo fhort a paper. The pre- 
fent feope I would aim at is, to prove that fome 
proportion of human knowledge appears requi- 
site to thofe who, by their birth or fortune, arc 
called to the making of laws, and, in a fubordi- 
nate way, to the execution of them ; and that 
fuch knowledge is not to be obtained without a 
miracle, under the frequent, corrupt, and fot- 
tifli methods of educating thofe who are born 
to wealth or titles. For I would have it remem- 
bered, that 1 do by no means confine thefe re* 
£ 2 marks 
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mirk? to jpung perfcna of noble birth * the 
fame errors running through ail families* where 
there is wealth enough to aflbrd, that their fons 
*at leaft the cldeft) may be good for nothing. 
Why fhould my fon be a fcholar, when it is not 
intended that he fhould live by his learning? 
By this rule, if what is commonly faid be true, 
that money anfwereth all things, why fhould my 
fon be boneft, temperate, juft, or charitable, 
fince he hath no intention to depend upon any of 
£hefe qualities for a maintenance ? 

When all is done, perhaps, upon the whole, 
Jthe matter is not fo bad as I would make it % 
find God, who worketh good out of evil, a&ing 
only by the ordinary courfe and rule of nature* 
permits this continual circulation of human 
things for his own unfearchable ends. The fa* 
tfier grows ricli by avarice, injuftice, oppreffion \ 
he is a tyrant in the neighbourhood oyer flwes 
and beggars, whom he cajlshis tenants. Why 
^ouH he defire to have qualities infufed ijito 
his fori, which himfelf neyer poffeffed or knew, 
or found the want of in |be acquifition of hfc 
wealth .? The fon, bred in floth and idlenefs; 
becorrics a fpendthrift,. a cully, a profligate, 
^nd goes out of the world a beggar, as his father 
c^me in. Thus the former is punifhed for his 
pwJi fin$ r as well as for thofe of the latter. The 
dunghill, having raifed a huge mufhroom of 
iliort duration* is now fpread to enrich other 
mens lands. It is indeed of worfe cpnfequence, 
where notjle families are gone to decay, becaufe 
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their titles and privileges outlive their cffates \ 
and politicians tell us, that nothing is more dan- 
gerous to the public than a numerous nobility, 
without merit or fortune. But even here God 
hath likewife prefcribed fome remedy in the or- 
der of nature - r fo many great families coming 
to an end by the floth, luxury, and abandoned 
lufts, which enervated their breed: through every 
fucceffion, producing gradually a more effemi- 
nate race, wholly, unfit for propagation. 

A Letter to a very Young Lady 
on ber Majlriage *. 

Madam, 

THE hurry and impertinence of receiving 
and paying vifitson account of your mat* 
riage being now over, you are beginning to enter 
mto a courfe of life* where you will want n\uch 
advice to divert you from falling into nupiy ep* 
rors, fopperies, and follies,, to which your icx, 
is fubjedh I have always borne aa entire friend- 
fhip to your father and mother j. and the per- 
fon they have chofen for your huiband hath 
been for fome years paft my particular favourite ^ 
I have long wiihed you might come tqgether, 
becaufc I hoped, that, from the goodne&of 
your difpofidon, and by following the couufel 
E 3 ol 

• This letter ought to be read by aft new-married' 
women ; and will be read with pleafure and advantage: 
by the mod diflinguUhcd and inoft acconspliihed ladies.. 
tfrrcry. 
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of wife friends, you might in time make your- 
fclf worthy of him. Your parents were fo far 
in the right, that they did not produce you much 
into the world; whereby you avoided many 
wrong fteps, which others have taken, and 
have fewer ill impreffions to be removed : But 
they failed, as it is generally the cafe, in too 
much neglecting to cultivate your mind ; with- 
out which it is impoflible to acquire or preferve 
the f riendfhip and efteem of wife a man, who foon 
grows weary of a£Ung the lover, and treating 
his wife like a miftrefs, but wants a reasonable 
companion, and a true friend, through every 
ftage of his life. It mud be therefore your bu- 
finefs to qualify yourfelf for thofe offices ; where- 
in I will not fail to be your direftor, as long as 
I fhail think you deferve it, by letting you know 
how^ you are to ad, and what you ought to a- 
foid. 

'And beware of defpiring or riegle&ing my in- 
ftruSfons ; whereon will depend not only your 
makmg- a good figure m the world, but your 
own ! real happmefs, as well as that of the per- 
fon wfto ought to be the deareft to you. 

I mtift therefore defire you, m the firft place, 
to be very flow in changing the modeft beha- 
viour of *a virgin. It is ufual in young wives* 
before 1 they, hare been many weeks married, to 
aflume a-beld forward look, and manner of talk- 
ing ; as if they intended to fignify in all com- 
panies, that they were no longer girls* and con- 
, fcquently that their whole demeanor, before 
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they got a hufband, was all but a countenance 
and conftraint upon their nature ; whereas, I 
fuppofe, if the votes of wife men were gather- 
ed, a very great majority would be in favour 
of thofe ladies, who, after they were entered 
injto that (late, rather chofe to double their por- 
tion of modefty arid refervednefs. 

I mull likewife warn you ftri&ly againft the 
lead degree of fondnefs to your hufband before 
any witnefs whatfoever, even before your neareft 
relations, or the very maids of your chamber* 
This proceeding is fo exceeding odious and dif- 
guftful to all who have either good breeding or 
good fenfe, that they aflign two very unamiable 
reafons for it. The one is grofs hypocrify, and 
the other has too bad a name to mention. If 
there is any difference to be made, your huf- 
band is the lowed perfon in company, either at 
home or abroad ; and every gentleman prefent 
has a better claim to all marks of civility and 
diftin&ion from you* Conceal your efteem and 
love in your own breaft, and referve your kind 
looks and language for private hours, which 
are fo many in the four and twenty, that they 
will afford time to employ a paffion as exalted. a& 
any that was ever described in a French ro- 
mance. 

" Upon this head I fhould Hkewile advife you to 
differ in pra&ice from thofe ladies who afle£t 
abundance of uneafinefs while their hufbands 
are abroad ; dart with every knock at the door, 
and ring the bell inceflantly for the fervants to 
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let in their m after ; will not eat a bit at dinner 
or fupper, if the hufband happens to ftay out * 
and receive him at his return with fucti a- medley 
of chiding and kindnefs, and catechifing him 
where he has been, that a fhrew from Billingf- 
gate would be a more eafy and eligible compa- 
nion. 

Of the fame leaven are thofe wives,, who, 
when their hufbands are gone a journey,, mull 
have a letter every port, upon pain of fits and by- 
fterics ; and a day mull be fixed for their return; 
home, without the leaft allowance for bufinefs* 
or ficknefs, or accidents, or weather. . Upon 
which I can only fay, that, in my observation* 
thofe ladies who are apt to make the greateft 
clutter on fuch occafions* would liberally have 
paid a meffenger for bringing them news ^jhat 
their hufbands had broke their necks on the 
road. 

You will perhaps be offended, when I advife 
you to abate a little of that violent paffion for 
fine cloaths fo predominant in your fex. It ifr 
a little hard, that ours* for whofe fake you wear 
them, are not admitted to be of your council.. 
I may venture to affure you, that we will make 
an abatement at any time of four pounds a-ryarrf 
in a brocade, if the ladies will but allow a fuil*+ 
able addition of care in the cleanlinefs * and* 
fweetnefs of their perfons. For the fatirical 
part of mankind will needs believe, that it is not 

impoffible: 
• The reader will eafily perceive, that this letter* an& 
the defcription of a ladfz drejjlng-room* in Vol. IX- B* 3fr 
were not written in. England. Uawkcf* 
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impoffible to be very fine and very filthy ; and 
that the capacities of a lady are fometimes apt to 
fall fhort in cultivating cleanlinefs and finery 
together. I fliajl only add, upon fo tender a 
fubject, what a pleafant gentleman faid concern- 
ng a (illy woman of quality, That nothing could 
nake her fupportable but cutting off her head $ 
or his ears were offended by her tongue, and his 
lofe by her hair and teeth. 

lam wholly at a lofe how? to advife you in the 
:hoice of company ; which, however, is a poin* 
rfas great importance as any in your life. If 
rour general acquaintance be among the ladies, 
»ho are your equals or fuperiors, provided they 
lave nothing of what is commonly called an ill 
reputation, you think you are fafe ; and this, in 
he ftyle of the world, will pafs for good com* 
>any ; whereas I am afraid, it will be hard for 
rou to pick out one female acquaintance in this 
own, from whom you will not be in manifeft 
langer of contracting fome foppery, affectation; 
wakj* foHy, or vice. Your only fafe way of 
onverfiog with them is, by a firm refolution to 
proceed -in your practice and behaviour directly 
oritrary to whatever they (hall fay or do. .And 
his I take to be a good general rule, with very 
e*r exceptions. For inftance : In the doctrinea 
hey ufually deliver to young married women for 
managing their huibands ; their feveral accounts 
»f their own conduct in that particular, to re-* 
ommend it to your imitation \ the reflections 
hey make upon others of their fex for ; acting di£a 

ferently j 
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ferently ; their dire&ions how to come off witk 
vi£fcory upon any difpute or quarrel you may 
have with your hufband i the arts by which yb* 
may difcorer and pra&ife upon his weak fide'; 
when to work by flattery and infmuation, whes 
to melt him with tears, and when to engage with 
a high hand : In thefe, and a thoufand other 
cafes, it will be prudent to retain as many of t 
their lefitures in your memory as you can, am} 
then determine to ad in full opposition to them 
all. 

I hope your hufband will interpofe his' autho- 
rity to limit you in the trade of vifiting. Half a 
dozen fools are, in all confeience, as many as 
you fhould require : And it will be fufficient fof 
you to fee them twice a-year: for I think the 
fafhion does not exa& that vifits fhould be paid 
to friends. 

I advife, that your company at home fhould 
confift of men, rather than women. To fay the 
truth, I never yet knew a tolerable woman to be 
fond of her own fex. I confefs, when T>oth arc 
mixed and well chofen, and put their beft qua- 
lities forward, there may be an intercourfe of ci- 
vility and good-will, which, with the addition 
of fome degree of fenfe, can make cbnverfation 
or any amufement agreeable. But a knot of la- 
dies got together by themfelves, is a very fchool 
of impertinence and detraction 5 and it is well if 
thofe be the word. 

Let your men-acquaintance be of your huf- 
band's choice, and not recommended to you by 
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any flic-companions ; becaufe they will certainly 
fix « coxcomb upon you, and it will coil you 
fome time and pains before you can arrive at the 
knowledge of diilinguiihing fuch a one from a 
nan of fenfe. 

Never take a favourite waiting-maid into your 
cabinet-council to entertain you with hiilories 
of thofe ladies whom (he hath formerly ferved,of' 
their diverfions and their drefles ; to infinuatc how 
great a fortune you brought, and how little you 
are allowed to fquander $ to appeal to her from 
your hufband, and to be determined by her judge- 
ment, becaufe you are fure it will be always for 
you ; to receive and difcard fervants by her ap- 
probation or diflike ; to engage you, by her infi- 
nuations, in mifunderftandings with your beil 
friends j to reprefent all things in falfe colours, 
and to be the common emiffary of fcandal. 

But the grand affair of your life will be to 
gain and preferve the friendfhip and efteem of 
your hufband. You are married to a man of 
good -education and learning, of an excellent un- 
deritanding, and an exa£l taile. It is true, and 
it is happy for you, that thefe qualities in him 
are adorned with great modcfty, a moil amiable 
fweetnefs of temper, and an unufual difpofition 
to fobriety and virtue. But neither good-natur^ 
nor virtue will fuffer him to efteem you againft 
his judgment ; and although he is not capable of. 
uGng you ill, yet you will in time grow a thing 
indifferent, and perhaps contemptible, unlefs you 
canfupply the Loft of youth and beauty with. 

more 
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wore durable qualities. You have but a very 
few years to be young and handfome in the eyes 
of the world ; and as few months to be fo in the 
eyes of a hufband who is not a fool ; for I hope 
you do not dill dream of charms and raptures, 
which marriage ever did, and* ever will put a 
fudden end to* Befidtfs, your's was a match of 
prudenoe and common good-liking, without any 
mixture. of that ridiculous paffion, which hath 
no being, but in play-books and romances* 

You mud therefore ufe all endeavours to at- 
tain to fome degree of thofe aocomplifliments, 
which your hufband mod values in other peo- 
ple, and for which he is- mod valued himfelf. 
You mud improve your mind by clofely purfu- 
irig fuch a method of dudy as I mall dire& or 
approve of* You mud get a 3 collection of hido- 
ry and travels* which I will recommend to you, ■■ 
and fpendfome hours every day in reading them, • 
and making extraftsfrom them, if your memory 
be weak. You mud invite perfons of knowledge 
and underdanding- to an acquaintance with you, 
by whofe converfation you may learn to correct ' 
ybur tade and judgment j and when you can 
bring yourfelf to comprehend and relifh the good 
fenfe of othcYs, you will arrive in time to think 
rightly yourfelf, and to become a reafonable and 
agreeable companion; This mud' produce in 
your hufband a tf ue rational love and efteem for 
yOU, which old age will not diminifh. He will 
have a regard for your judgment and opinion in 
xAalter* ofthe-greateftweigfetVfott will be able 

to 
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to entertain each other without a third perfon to 
relieve you by finding difcourfe. The endow- 
ments of your naiad will even make your perfon 
mere agreeable to him ; and when you are alone, 
your time will not lie heavy upon your hands for 
want of fbme trifling amufement. 

As little refpe£t as I have for the generality of 
your fex # it hath fometjrocs moved me with pi- 
ty to fee the lady of the houfe forced to with- 
draw immediately after dinner, and this in fa- 
milies where there is not much drinking ; as if 
it were an eftabhfoed maxim, that women are 
incapable of all convention. In a room where 
both fcxes meet, if the men are difcourfing up- 
on any general. {nbje&, the ladies never tbink it 
their bufinefs to partake in what pafies, but, in 
a feparate club, entertain each other with the 
price and choice of lace and filk, and what dref- 
fe* they liked or difapproved at the church or the 
playhoufe. And when you are among yourfelves, 
how naturally, after the firft compliments, do you 
apply your hands to each other's lappets, and 
ruffles, and mantuas ; as if the whole bufinefs of 
your lives, and the public concern of the world, 
depended upon the cut or colour of your drefles. 
As divines fay, that fome people take more pains 
to be damned, than it would coft them to be fa- - 
?ed; fo your fex employs more thought, memo* 
ry, and application to be fools, than would 
ferve to make them wife and ufeful. When I 
refle£t on this, I cannot conceive you to be hu- 
man creatures, but a certaip fpecies hardly a de- 

Vol. X. F gree 
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gree above a monkey ; who has more diverting 
tricks than any of you, is an animal lefs mifchie- 
vous and expenfive, might in time be a tolerable 
critic in velvet and brocade, and, for aught I 
know, would equally become them* 

I would have you look upon finery as a necef- 
fary folly, which all great ladies did, whom I 
have ever known. I do not defire you to be out 
of the fafhion, but to be the laft and leaft in -it. 
I expect that your drefs mall be Qne degree low- 
er than your fortune can afford, and, in your 
own heart, I would wifh you to be an utter con- 
temner of all diftin&ions which a finer petticoat 
can give you ; becaufe it will neither make you 
richer, handfomer, younger, better natured, more 
virtuous or wife, than if it hung upon a peg. 

If you are in company with men of learning, 
though they happen to difcourfe of arts and fci- 
ences out of your compafs, yet you will gather 
more advantage by liftening to them, than from 
all the nonfenfe and frippery of your own fex ; 
but if they be men of breeding as well as learn* 
ing, they will feldom engage in any converfation 
where you ought not to be a hearer, and in time 
have your part. .If they talk of the manners and 
cuftoms of the fcveral kingdoms of Europe, of 
travels into remoter nations, of the ftate of their 
own country, or of the great men and actions of 
• Greece and Rome ; if they give their judgment 
upon Englifli and French writers, either in verfe 
or profe, or of the nature and limits of virtue and 
vice, it is a fhame fof an Englifh lady not to re- 
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lifli fiich difcourfes, not to improve by them, and 
endeavour, by reading and information, to have 
her {hare in thofe entertainments, rather than 
turn afide, as it is the ufual cuftom, and confult 
with the woman who fits next her, about a new- 
cargo of fans. 

It is a little hard that not one gentleman's 
daughter in a thoufand fhould be brought to 
read or underftand her own natural tongue, or 
be judge of the. eafieft books that are written in 
it ; as any one may find, who can have the pa- 
tience to hear them, when they are difpofed to 
mangle a play or a novel, where the leaft word, 
out of the common road, is fure to difconcert 
them ; and it is no wonder, when they are not 
fo much as taught to fpell in their childhood; 
nor can ever attain to it in their whole .lives. I 
advife you therefore to read aloud, more or left, 
every day to your hufband, if he will permit you, 
or to any other friend (but not a/emale one) who 
is able to fet you right. And as for fpelling, 
you may compafs it in time, by making collec- 
tions from the books you read. 

I know very well that thofe who are com- 
monly called learned women, have loft all man- 
ner of credit, by their impertinent talkativenefs 
and conceit of themfelves. But there is an eafy 
remedy for this, if you once confider, that af- 
ter all the pains you may be at, you never can 
arrive, in point of learning, to the perfe&ion of 
a fchool-boy.* The reading I would advife you 
to, is only for improvement of your own good 
F 2 fenfe, 
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fenfe, which will never fail of being. mended by 
difcretion. It is a wrong method, and ill choice 
of books, that makes thofe learned ladies juft fo 
much the worfe for what they have read. And 
therefore it (hall be my care to direct you better; 
a talk for which I take myfelf to be not ill quali- 
fied $ beeaufe I have fpent more time, and have 
had more opportunities than many others, to ob- 
ferve and difcover from what fources the vari- 
ous follies of women are derived. 

Pray obferve how infignificant things are tht 
common race of ladies, when they have paflW 
their youth and beauty \ how contemptible they 
appear to the men, and yet more contemptible to 
the younger part of their own fex * and have BO 
relief, but in paffing their afternoon* in vifioft 
where they are never acceptable ; and their e* 
yenings at cards among each other *, while the 
former part of the day is fpent in fpleen and en- 
vy, or in vain endeavours to repair, by art and 
drefs* the ruins of time. Whereas I have known 
ladies at fixty, to whom all the polite part of the 
court and town paid their addreffes, without any 
farther view than that of enjoying the pleafure 
e*f their converfation. 

I am ignorant of any one quality that is ami- 
able in a man, which is not equally fo in a wo- 
man. I do not except even modefty and gentle* 
nefs of nature : Nor do I know one vice or folly, 
which is not equally deteftaUe in both. There 
is indeed one infirmity which is generally allow- 
ed you, I mean that of cowardice. Yet there 
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' fcould feem to be fomething very capricious^ 
that when women profefs their admiration for a 
colonel or a captain, on account of hie valour, 
they fliould fancy it a very graceful and becoming 
quality in themfelves to be afraid of their own 
ihadows ; to fcream in a barge, when the wea- 
ther is- calmeft, or in a coach at a ring * 9 to run 
from a cow at a hundred yards diftance , to fall 
into fits at the fight of a fpider, an earwig, or a 
frog. At leaft, if cowardice be a fign of cruelty, 
(as it is generally granted), I can hardly think it 
an accomplifhment fo defirable, as to be thought 
.worth improving by affectation. - 
i And as the fame virtues equally become both 
ifexes, fo there is no quality whereby women en- 
f deavour to diftiaguiih themfelves from men, for 

f which they are not juft fo much the worfe, ex- 
cept that only of refervednefe * which however* 
as you generally manage it, is nothing elfe but 
afie&ation or hypocrify. For as you cannot too* 
much difcountenance thofe of our fex, who pre- 
fume to take unbecoming liberty before you, fa 
you ought tobe wholly unconftrained in the com- 
pany of deferving men, when you have had fuf- 
ficient experience of their difcretion. 

There is never wanting in this town, a tribe 
of bold, fwaggering, rattling ladies, wbofe ta- 
lents pafs among coxcombs for wit and humour ^ 
their excellency lies in rude joking expreifions,, 
and what they call running a man down. If a 

, gentleman in their company happens to have 

any blemifh in his birth or perfon,. if any mif- 

I" ^ fortune 
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fortune hath befallen his family or himfelf, for 
which he is afliamed, they will be fure to give 
him broad hints of it without any prorocation. 
I would recommend you to the acquaintance of 
a common proftitute, rather than to that of fucb 
termagants as thefe. I have often thought, 
that no man is obliged to fuppofe fuch creatures 
to be women, but to treat them as infolent rat- 
' cals difguifed in female habits, who ought to be 
ftripped and kicked down flairs* 

I will add one thing, although it be a little out 
of place - 9 which is, to defire that you will learn 
to value and efteem your hufband for thofe good 
qualities which he really poffefieth, and not to 
fancy others in him which he certainly hath not. 
For although this latter is generally underftood 
to be a mark of love, yet it is indeed nothing but 
affectation or ill judgment. It is true, he wants 
fo very few accomplifliments, that you are in na 
great danger of erring on this fide ; but my cau- 
tion is occafioned by a lady of your acquaintance* 
married to a very valuable perfon, whom yet (he 
is fo unfortunate as to be always commending- 
for thofe perfections to which he can leafl pre- 
tend. 

I can give you no advice upon the article of 
expence ; Only I think you ought to be well in- 
formed how much your hufband's revenue a- 
orkounts to ; and be fo good a computer, as to. 
keep whithin it, in that part of the management 
which falls to your fhare; and not to put your- 
fell in the. number of thofe politic ladies, who. 

think 
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ffflnk they gain a great point, when they have 
teafed their hufbands to buy them a new equi- 
page, a laced head, or a fine petticoat, without 
once confidering what long fcores remain unpaid 
to the butcher. 

I defire you will keep this letter in your cabi* 
net, and often examine impartially your whole 
conduft by it. And fo God blefs you, and make 
you a fair example to your fex, and a perpetual 
comfort to your hufband and your parents* t 
am, with great truth and.affe&ion* 

Madam, 

Your mod faithful friend, 

and humble fervant. 



( 6S ) 
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In vulgum ambigUAj, tt quaere c§nfcius armak 

To the Bookseller. 

Mr Morphew, 

YOUR care in putting an advertifement in- 
die Examiner, hath been of very great ufe 
to me. I now fend you my preface to the Bi- 
fhop of Sarum's introduction to hia third volume ^ 
which I defireyou to print in fuch a form, as, in 
the bookfeller's phrafe, will make a fixpenny- 
touch ; hoping it will give fuch a public notice 
of my defign that it may come into the hands of 
fchofe who perhaps look not into the Bi (hop's in- 
troduction *. I defire you will prefix to this a 
jaflage out of Virgil, which doth fo perfe&ly a- 
jree with my prefent thoughts of his Lord (hip, 
hat I cannot exprefs them better, nor more true- 
y ? than thofe words do. I am, 
Sir, 

Your humble fervant. . 
A 

' The Bi (hop's introduction is prefaced with a letter to> 
$• bookfeller* of which this. is. a burlefojie. bLnukcf* 
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A Preface to Bifhop Burnet's In- 
troduction, 

r I S HIS way of publittiing introductions to books 
-*• that arc, God knows when, to come out* 
is either wholly new, or fo long unpra&ifed* 
that my fmall reading cannot trace it. How* 
ever, we are to fuppofe that a perfon of his 
Lordihip's great age and experience would hard- 
ly zBt fuch a piece of Angularity, without fome 
extraordinary motives. I cannot but obferve f 
that bis fellow-labourer, the author of the paper 
called The Engliftiman*, feems, in fome of his 
fate performances, to have almoft tranferibed the 
notions of the Bifhop. Thefe notions I take to 
have been didated by the fame matters, leaving 
to each writer that peculiar manner of expref- 
fing himfelf, which the poverty of our langauage 
forceth me to call their ftyle. When the Guar- 
dian changed his title, and profeJTed to engage 
in faction, I was fure the w^rd was given, that 
grand preparations were making again (I next fef- 
Sons ; that all advantages wjuld be taken of the 
the little difTeniions reported to be among thofe 
m power ; and that the Guardian would foon be 
feconded by fome other piquerers |from the fame 
camp. But I will confefs my fufpicioift did not 
carry me fo far as to cbnjefture that this vene- 
rable champion would be in fuch mighty hafte to 
come into the field, and ferve in the quality of 

an 
• Mr Sted. 
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an enfant perdu *, armed only with a pocket- 
piftol, before his great blunderbufs could be got 
ready, his old rufty breaftplate fcoured, and his 
cracked head-piece mended. 

I was debating with myfelf whether this hint 
of producing a fmall pamphlet, to give notice 
of a large folio, was not borrowed from the ce- 
remonial in Spaniih romances, where a dwarf 
is fent out upon the battlements, to fignify to 
all paflengers what a mighty giant there is in 
the .caftle ; or whether the Bifhop copied this 
proceeding from the Fanfaronnade + of Monfieur 
Boffleurs, when the Earl of Portland and that 
General had an interview. Several men were 
appointed at certain periods to ride in great 
haite towards the Englifh camp, and cry out, 
Monfcigneur vient, Monjelgneur vient %:. Then* 
fmall parties advanced, with the fame fpeed, 
and the fame cry : And this foppery held for 
many hours, until the Marefchal himfelf ar- 
rived. So here the Bifhop (as we find by his 
dedication to Mr Churchill the bookfeller) hath 
for a long time fent warning of his arrival by 
advertisements in gazettes ; and now his intro- 
duction advanceth to tell us again, Monfelgneur 
b'tent. In the mean time we muft gape and 
wait, and- gaze, the Lord knows how long, and 

keep 

• Enfant Perdu, one of tie forlorn hope. The forlorn 
hope is a number of men felected for any defperate ea- 
terprife, or appointed for the firft onfet in a battle 
Hawkef. 

f Ftinf.ironmde, vain oftentation. 

} My Lord is coming! my Lord h coming. 
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keep our fpirits in fome reafonable agitation, un* 
til his Lordfliip's real felf (hall think fit to ap- 
pear in the habit of a folio. 

I have feen the fame fort of management at a 
puppet-ihow. Some puppets of little or no 
confequence appeared feveral times at the win- 
dow, to allure the boys and the rabble : The 
trumpeter founded often, and the door-keeper 
cried an hundred times, until he was hoarfe, 
that they were juft going to begin ; yet after all 
we were forced fometimes to wait an hour be- 
fore Punch himfelf in perfon made his entry. 

But why this ceremony among old acquaint- 
ance ? The world and he have long known one 
another. Let him appoint his hour, and make 
his vifit, without troubling us all day with a 
fuccefiion of meffages from his lackeys and 
pages. 

With fubmiffion, thefe little arts of getting 
off an edition, do ill become any author above 
the fize of Marten the furgeon. My Lord tells 
us, that " many thoufands of the two former 
" parts of his hiftory are in the kingdom $" and 
now he perpetually advertifeth in the Gazette, 
that he intends to publifh the third. This is 
exa&ly in the method and ftyle of Marten : 
« The feventh edition (many thoufands of the 
" former editions having been fold off in a fmall 
«* time) of Mr Marten's book concerning fecret 
"difeafes," &c. 

Doth his Lordfhip intend to publifh his great 
volume by fubfcription, and is this introduction 

only 
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only by way of fpecimen ? I was inclined 1 
thmk fa, becaufe, in the prefixed letter to IV 
Churchill, which introduces this introd.uftioi 
there are fame dubious expreffions. He fay 
" The advertifcments he publifhed were in o 
f< der to move people to furnjfh him with m; 
" terials, which might help him to finifb h 
u work with great advantage." If he meai 
half-a-guinea upon the fubfeription, and the < 
ther half at the delivery, why doth he not te 
lis fo in plain terms ? 

I am wondering how it came to pafs, th; 
this diminutive letter to Mr Churchill ihould ui 
derftand the bufinefs of introducing better tha 
the introduction itfelf ; or why the Bifhop di 
not take it into his head to fend the former inl 
the world fame months before the latter ; whic 
would have been yet a greater improvement uj 
on the folemnity of the proceffion. 

Since I writ thefe laft lines, I have perufc 
the whole pamphlet, (which I had only dippe 
in before), and found I have been hunting uj 
on a wrong fcent ; for the author hatb, in f< 
veral parts of his piece, difcovered the true m< 
lives which put him upon fending it abroad s 
this juncture. I (hall therefore confider thei 
as they come in my way. 

My Lord begins his introdu&ion with an a< 
count of the reafons why he was guilty of i 
many miftakes in the firft volume of his Hiftor 
of the Reformation. His exctifes are juft, ratic 
aal 9 and extremely confiftent. He fays, " h 

(l wrot 
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* wrote in bade ;" which he confirms, by add- 
ing, <c tfiat it lay a year after he wrote it before 
" k wasputmto'theiprefs." At the fame time he 
mentions a paffagc extremely to the honour of 
that pious and excellent. prelate /Archbifhop San- 
croft, which demonstrates his Grace to have 
been a perfon of great fagacity, and almoft a pro- 
phet. *« «Br Burnet, then a private divine, -Jefi- 
" red admittance to the Cotton library, but was 
M prevented by the Archbifhop * ; who told Sir 
t " John Cotton, that the laid Do&or was no 
u friend to the prerogative of the crown, or to 
11 the conftitirtion xrf the kingdom." This 
Vol. X. G judgment 

•'It if fomewhat remarkable 'to fee 'the progreft of thfc 
ftery. In the firib edition of tkis intrvduftion, it foonW 
feem, " lie was prevented by the Archbifliop/' &c. 
When the intrtduttion was reprinted, a year after, with 
the btftory, it ftands : " A great Prelate had been 
" beforehand, and. poflVfled him (Sir John Cotton) a. 
"gainftnie— - .— That uokfs the Archbiiliep of Canter* 
"bary woald recommend me—he deilred . to be excufwL 
" -The Bhhop of Worcefter could not prevail on 

« the Archbifhop to interpose." This is fomewhat 
hfs than WL-eventing ; nnlefs the Archbifhop be meant 
by the oil eat -fMtBLvr-E; which is not very probable. 
1. Because, in the preface to this very third volume, 
p. 4. he fays; " It was by Archbifhop Sancroft's order he 
"had the free ufe of every thing that lay in the Larr-betk 
* library." 2. Becaufe the author oi Speculum S.irhburi- 
mum, p. 6. tells us, * His accefs to the library was ow- 
"ingsoLELY to the recommendation of Archbifhop San- 
" croft, as I have been informed (fays the author) by fome 
" of the family." 3. Becaufe Btfhop Burnet, in his Hijlorf 
*f h'ti erwn Times, Vol. I. p. 396. fays it was " Dolbej* 
u Biihop of Rochefter (at the infttgation of the Duke of 
" Lauderdale) that diverted Sir John Cotton from fufFer* 
" ing hiin to fearch his library." 
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judgment was the more extraordinary, bec2 
the Do&or had not long before publifhed a b 
in Scotland, with his name prefixed, which < 
ries the regal prerogative higher,than any wr 
of the age. However, the good Archbifhop li 
to fee his opinion become univerfal in the ki 
dom. 

The Bifliop goes on, for many pages, with 
account of certain fa&s relating to the publ: 
ing his two former volumes of the Reformat! 
the great fuccefs of that work, and the adverfa 
who appeared againft it. Thefe are matters 
of the way of my reading ; only I obferve, t 
poor Mr Henry Wharton, who hath defervec 
well of the commonwealth of learning, and v 
gave himfeif the trouble of detecting fome h 
dreds of the Bifhop's miftakes, meets with \ 
ill quarter from his Lordfliip. Upon whic 
cannot avoid mentioning a peculiar method wh 
this prelate takes to revenge himfeif upon th 
who prefume to differ from him in print. The 
fhop of Rochefter * happened fome years age 
be of this number. My Lord of Sarum, in 
reply, ventured to tell the world, that the gen 
man who had writ againft him, meaning 
^Atterbury, was one upon whom he had coni 
red great obligations ; which was a very gener 
Christian contrivance of charging his adveri 
with ingratitude. But it feems the truth h 
pened to be on the other fide; which the Do<! 
made appear in fuch a manner, as would h 
filenced his Lordfliip for ever, if he had 

* Dr Acterbury. 
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been writing-proof. Poor Mr Wharton, in his 
grave, is charged with the fame accufation, but 
with circumftancesthe mod aggravating that ma- 
lice, and fomething elfe, could invent ; and which 

I will no more believe than five hundred pafiages 
in a certain bookx>f travels *. . See the charac- 
ter he gives of a divine and a fcholar, who fhort- 
ened his life in the fervice of God and the 
church. " Mr Wharton defired me to intercede 
" with Tillotfom for a prebend of Canterbury. 
" I did fo ; but Wharton would not believe it j 
" faid he would be revenged ; and fo writ a- 

II gainft me. Soon after he was convinced I had 
f< fpoke for him, faid he was fet on to do what 
" he did ; and if 1 would procure an thing for 
M him, he would difcover every thing to me." 
What a fpirit of candour, charity, and good-na- 
ture, generofity and truth, (nines through this 
ftory, tolid of a moil excellent and pious divine 
twenty years after his death, without one fingle 
voucher ! 

Come we now to reafons • which moved hi$ 
Lordfhip to fet about this work at this time. 
" He could delay it no longer, becaufe the rea- 
f fons of his engaging in it at firft feemed to re- 
4< turn upon him." He was then frightened 
with fi the danger of a Popifli fucceffor in view, 
w and the dreadful apprehenfions of the power 
w of France." England hath forgot thefc dan- 
gers, and yet is nearer to them than ever, and 
therefore he is refolved to awaken them with his 
G 2 third 

• Burnet's travels. 
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third volume * but in tbe meantime fends t 
introdu&ion to let them lenow they are afia 
He then goes on in defcribing the condition 
the kingdom, after £uch a manner as if deftn 
tion hung ower us by- a fingle hair \ as*if the Fbj 
the devil, the Pretender, and) France, were j' 
at our doons* 

When the Bimop publilhed his hiftory, tb< 
was a Popifti plot on foot i Tho Duke of Yoi 
» known Papift, was prefiimptive heir to t 
crown ; the r&oufe of Commons would not hi 
of any. expedient for fe curing their religion u 
der a Fopiih prince,, nor would! the King, 
Lords, confent to a bill of exclufion ; the Fren 
King was in the. height of his grandeur, and.t 
vigour of hia age* At this day. the prefuntpti 
heir> with that whole illu(iriou& femilyj, are Pi 
toftants; thePopifh Pretender excluded for ev 
by feveral afts of parliament!, and every pert 
in the frnalieft employment, as well as the roei 
bers of both Houfes, obliged to abjure him : T 
French King is at the loweft jebb of life *, his ? 
mias have been conquered, and' his towns w< 
from him for ten years together ; and his kin 
dom is ; in danger of being torn by divifions d 
mug a long minority. Are thefe cafes parallel 
or are we now in more danger of France and P 
peryv than we were thirty years ago ?' What a 
be the motive for advancing fuch fa'lfe, fuch d 
tfeftablr aflertions ? What conclusions would h 
luordfhip draw from fticli premifles a6 thefe ? 
injurious appellations were of any advantage to 

cauf 
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c^ufe, (as the ftyhrof our ad verrferies would make 
us believe), what appellations would thofff. de<- 
ferve, who thus endeavour to fbw the feeds of 
fedhion, and are impatient: to fee the fruits ? 
«■ But*? faid he, « the deaf adder ftoppcth her 
" ears* let the charmer charm rrever fo wifely." 
True, my Lord, there are indeed too many ad- 
ders in this- nation's bofo'm ' f adders in all fhapes 
and in ail habit s> whom neither the Qu ben nor 
parliament can <jharm to* loyalty truth* religion, 
or honour. 

' Among other inftances produced by him of 
the difmal condition we are in, fie offers one 
which could, not eafily he guefled. It is* this, 
a That the little factious pamphlets written a- 
" boutthe end of King Charles II-sf reign lie dead? 
* in fhops, are* leaked oir as wafte paper, ancf 
w turned to paftfebeardi" Htow many are there 
of his Lordfhip's writing, which could other wife 
never have been of any real fervice to the public ?* 
Hath he indeed fo mean 1 an opinion of our tafte 
to fend us at this time of day into all the corners 
of Hblburn, Buck-lane, and Mooriields, in queft 
after the far&ious trafli publiflied in thofe days 
by Julian Johnfonj Hickeringill, Dr Dates, and* 
himfelf?' 

His Lordfhip taking it for a pojftttntum that 
the QuEEN'and miniftry, both Houfes of parlia- 
ment, and a vaft majority of the* landed gentle- 
men throughout England, are running headlong 
into Popery, layeth hold on the occafion to de- 
scribe " the cruelties in Queen Mary's reign, an 
G 3 " inquifltion , 
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€€ inquifition fetting up faggots in Smithfield, 
" and executions all over the kingdom. Here 
'■** is that/' fays he, u which thofe that look to- 
€€ wards a Popifh fucceflbr, muft look for." And 
he infmuates through his whole pamphlet, that 
all, who are not of his party, look towards' a 
Popifh fucceflbr. Thefe he divides into two 
parts, the Tory laity, and the Tory clergy. He 
" tells the former, although they have no religion 
" at all, but refolve to change with every wind 
" and tide j yet they ought to have compaflion 
9( on their countrymen and kindred." Then he 
applies himfelf to the Tory clergy •, allures them, 
that " the fires revived in Smithfield, and all over 
€€ the nation, will have no amiable view, but 
** leaft of all to them, who if they have any prin- 
" ciples at all, muft be turned out of their li- 
« vings, leave their families, be hunted, from 
€( place to place into parts beyond the feas, and 
" meet with that contempt with which they 
u treated foreigners, who took fanftuary among 
« us." 

This requires a recapitulation, with fome re- 
marks. Firft, I do affirm, that in every hun- 
dred of profefTed Atheifts, Deifts, and Soci- 
nians, in the kingdom, ninety-nine at leaft are 
ftanch, thorough-paced Whigs, entirely agree- 
ing with his Lordfhip in politics and difcipline; 
and therefore will venture all the fires of hell, 
rather than finge one hair of their beards in 
Smithfield. Secondly, I do likewife affirm, that 
thofe whom we ufually underfland by the ap- 
pellation 
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pellation of Tory, or high-church clergy, were 
the greateft {ticklers againft the exorbitant pro- 
ceedings of King James II. the beft writers a- 
gainft Popery, and the molt exemplary fufferers 
for the eftablifhed religion. Thirdly, 1 do pro- 
nounce it to be a moil falfe and infamous fcan- 
dal upon the nation in general, and on the cler- 
gy in particular, to reproach them for treating 
foreigners with haughtinefs and contempt. The 
French Huguenots are many thoufand witnefles 
to the contrary ; and I wifh they deferved the 
thousandth part of the good treatment they have 
received. 

Laftly, I obferve, that the author of a paper 
called The Englijbman hath run into the fame 
cant, gravely advifing the whole body of the 
clergy not to bring in Popery 5 becaufe that will 
put them under a neceflity of parting with their 
wives, or lofing their livings. 

The bulk of the kingdom, both clergy and 
laity, happen to differ extremely from this pre- 
late in many principles both of politics and re- 
ligion. Now I afk, Whether, if any man of 
them had figned his name to a fyftem of Atheifm 
or Popery, he could have argued with them o- 
therwife than he doth ? or, if I (hould write a 
grave letter to his Lordfhip with the fame ad- 
vice, taking it for granted that he was half an 
Atheift, and half a Papift, and conjuring him 
by all he held dear to have compaflion upon all 
thofe who believed a God, not to revive the 
fires in Smithfield j that he muft either forfeit 

his 
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hwbtfhoprick, or not marry a fourth wife ; laflc,, 
whether he would not think I intended him the 
htgheft injury and affront ? 

But as. to the Tory laity , he gives them up iir 
a lump, for abandoned Atheifts : They are a. 
fetof men. fo «< impioufly corrupted brthe point: 
cc of religion, that no fcener of cruelty can fright 
€t them from: leaping into itj. (Popery),, and per- 
u haps a&ing-fuck a part in it as may be aflign- 
" ed them*" He therefore defpairs of influ- 
encing them by any topics drawn from religion 
or compaflion, and advances the confideration* 
of intcrefl as the only powerful argument to* 
perfuade them againft Popery, 

What he offers, upon this bead is' fo very a- . 
mazing, from a; Chriftian,. a clergyman, ancha. 
prelate of the church of England, that I mult 
in my own imagination flirip him of thofe three 
capacities, and put him among; the number of 
that fet of men he mentions in bhe paragraph 
before ;' or elft it will be impofiible to. fhape. out 
an anfwer. 

His Lordfhip, in order to difTuadethe Tories* 
from their defign of bringing iir Popery, tells 
them v " how valuable a part of the whole fori 
" of England the abbey-lands", the cftates of the 
<r bifhops, of the cathedrals, and the tithesy are-,'* 
how difficult fuch a refumption would' be to ma- 
ny families : Cl yet all tbefe mud be thrown up j 
" for facrtfege in the church of Rome is a mor-, 
€fc tal fin." I defire it may be obfenred, what a 
jumble here is made of ecclefiaftical revenues, 

as 
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as if they, were all upon the fame foot, were alie- - 
nated with equal juftice, and the clergy had no 
more reafbn to- complain of one than the other : 
Whereas the four branches mentioned by him 
are of very different confideration. If 1 might 
venture to guefs the opinion of the clergy upon 
this matter,. I believe they could wjfh, that fomc 
frnaU part of the abbey-lands had been applied to 
the augmentation of poor bHhopricks; and a very 
few aeries to ferve for glcbea in thofe parifhes 
where there are none j, aftqr which, I think they 
would not repine that the laity fliould poflefs the 
reft. If. the eftates of fomc bifhops and cathe- 
drals were exorbitant before the Reformation, I 
believe the prefent clergy's wiihes reach no fur* 
thjBr,, than that forae reasonable temper had been 
tt£sd» inftead of paring them to the quick. But 
as to the tithes* without examining whether they 
be of divme inft&tution, I conceive there is hard* 
ty one of that facrcd order in England, and very* 
few even among the laity who love the churchy 
wko> wilt not allow the: mifapplying thofe reve^ 
nuesr ta focular perfona to have been at firftr a* 
mod- flagrant a& of injustice and oppreifion ; al- 
though,, at the fam* time, God forbid they flioukt 
be rcftored any other- way than by gradual pur- 
chafe, by the confent of thofe who are now the 
lawful poflcflors, or by the piety or generofity of 
fych worthy fpjirits as this nation fometimes pro-* 
duceth. The Bifliop knows very well, that the* 
application of tithes to the maintenance of mo- . 
naileries was a fcandalous ufurpation, even in 

Popilh 
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Popifh times; that the monks ufually fent out 
fome of their fraternity to fupply the cures; and 
that when the monafteries were granted away by 
Henry VIII. the parifhes were left deftitute, or 
very meanly provided, of any maintenance for a 
paftor. So that in many places the whole eccle- 
fiaftical dues, even to mortuaries, Eafter-offer- 
ings, and the like, are in lay-hands, and the in- 
cumbent lieth wholly at the mercy of his patron 
for his daily bread. By thefe means there are 
feveral hundred parifhes in England under twen- 
ty pounds a-year, and many under ten. I take 
his Lordfnip's bimoprick to be worth near 2500 1. 
annual income ; and I will engage at half-a-year*sf 
warning to find him above an hundred beneficed 
clergymen, who have not fo much among them 
all to fupport themfelves and their families; mod 
of them orthodox, of good life and converfation, 
as loath to fee the fires kindled in Smith field as 
his Lordfhip, and at leaft as ready to face them 
under a Popifh perfecution. But nothing is fo 
hard for thofe who abound in riches, as to con- 
ceive how others can be in want. How can the 
neighbouring vicar feel cold or hungar, while my 
Lord is feated by a good fire, in the warmeft 
room of his palace, with a dozen difhes before 
him ? I remember one other prelate much of the 
fame ftamp, who, when his clergy would men- 
tion their wiflies that, fome acl of parliament 
might be thought of for the good of thtj church, 
would fay, " Gentlemen, we are very well as 

"we 
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<c we are; if they would let us alone, we fhould 
" afk no more." 

Sacrilege (fays my Lord) in the church of 
Rome is a mortal (in : And is it only fo in the 
church of Rome ? or is it but a venial fin in the 
church of England? Our litany calls fornication 
a deadly fin ; and I would appeal to his Lordfhip 
for fifty years pad, whether he thought that or 
facrilege the deadlieft ? To make light of fuch 
a fin at the fame moment that he is frightening 
us from an idolatrous religion, mould feem not 
very confident. " Thou that fayed a man mould 
" not commit adultery, dod thou commit* adul- 
" tery ? Thou that abhorred idols, dod thou com- 
!* mit facrilege ?" 

To fmooth the way for the return of Popery 
in Queen Mary's time, the grantees were confirm- 
ed by the Pope in the poflefiion of the abbey- 
lands. But the Bifliop tells us, that " this con- 
" firm at ion was fraudulent and invalid." I {hall 
believe it to be fo, although I happen to read it 
in his Lordihip's hidory. But he adds, that 
" although the confirmation had been good, the 
u prieds would have got their land again by 
11 thefe two methods. Fird, the datute of mort- 
" main was repealed for twenty years ; in which 
" time no doubt they reckoned they would re- 
" cover the bed part of what they had loft : Be- 
u fides that engaging the clergy to renew no lea-. 
" fes, was a thing entirely in their own power ; 
" and this in forty years time would raife their 
u reven&es to be about- ten times their prefent 

« value." 
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" value." Thefe two expedients for increafing 
the revenues of the church he reprefenfs as per- 
nicious defigns, fit only to be pra&ifed in times 
of Popery, and fuch as the laity ought never to 
confent to : From whence, and from what he faid 
before about tithes, his Lordfhip hath freely de- 
clared his opinion, that the clergy »re rich «- 
nough, and that the lead addition to their fob* 
fiftence would be a ftep towards Papery. Now 
it happens, that the two only methods which 
could ever be thought on with any probability of 
fuccefs towards fome reasonable augmentation of 
ecclefkftical revenues, are here rejected by a 
bifliop as a means for introducing Popery, and 
the nation publicly warned againft them : Where- 
as the continuance of the ftatute of mortmain 
in full force, after the church had been fo terri- 
bly ftripped, appeared to her Majefty and the 
kingdom a very unneceflary hardfhip 5 upon 
which account it was at feveral times relaxed by 
the legifkture. Now, as the relaxation of that 
ftatute is manifeftly one of the reafons which 
gives the Bifhop thofe terrible apprehenfions of 
Popery coming on us; fo I conceive another 
■ground of his fears is the remiflion of the firft> 
fruit6 and tenths. But where the inclination to. 
Popery lay, whether in her Majefty who prop&- 
fed this benefaction, the parliament which .con- 
firmed, or the clergy who accepted it, his Lord- 
rfhip hath not thought fit to determine. 
* The other Popifh expedient for augmenting 
church-revenues, is, " engaging the clergy to 

renew 
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renew no " leafes." Several of the mod emi- 
nent clergymen have aflured me, that nothing 
has been more wiihed for by good men than a 
law to prevent (at leaft) bifhops from fetting lea- 
fes for lives. I could name ten bifhopricks in 
England, whofe revenues, one with another, do 
not amount to 600 1. a-year for each: And if 
his Lordfliip's, for inftance, would be above ten 
times the value when the lives are expired, I 
fhould think the overplus would not be ill dif- 
pofed towards an augmentation of fuch as are 
now (hamefully poor. But I do aflert, that fuch 
an expedient was not always thought Popilh and 
dangerous by this Right Reverend Hiftorian. I 
have had the honour formerly to converfe with 
him; and he hath told me,feveral years ago, 
that he lamented extremely the power which 
bifiiops had of letting leafes for lives ; whereby, 
as he faid, they were utterly deprived of raifing 
thzir revenues, whatever alterations might hap- 
pen in the value of money by length of time. I 
think the reproach of betraying private conver- 
sation will not upon this account be laid to my 
charge. Neither do I believe he would haye 
changed his opinion upon any fcore, but to take 
up another more. agreeable to maxims of his par- 
ty, " That the leaft addition of property to the 
u church is one ftcp towards Popery." 

Ths Bifliop goes on with much earneftnefs 
and prolixity to prove, that the Pope's confirma- 
tion of the church-lands to thofe who held them 
by King Henry's donation, was null and fraudu- 

Vol.X. H lent* 
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lent j which is a point that, I believe, no Pro- 
teftant in England would give three-pence to 
have his choice, whether it (hould be true or 
falfe. It might indeed ferve as a paffage in his 
hiftory, among a thoufand other inftances, to 
dete& the knavery of the court of Rome. But 
I afk, where could be the ufe of it in this intro- 
duflion ? or why all this hafte in publishing it at 
this jun&ure ; and fo out of all method, apart, 
and before the work itfelf I He gives his rea- 
fons in very plain terms. We are now, it feems, 
" in more danger of Popery, than towards the 
« end of King Charles IPs reign. That fet of 
€ * men (the Tories) is fo impioufly corrupted in 
" the point of religion, that no fcene of cruelty 
« c can frighten them from leaping into it, and 
u perhaps from a&ing fuch a part in it as may 
" be afligned them." He doubts whether the 
high-church clergy have any principles ; and 
therefore will be ready to turn off their wives, 
and look on the fires kindled in Smith field as an 
amiable view. Thefe are the fa&s he all along 
takes for granted, and argues accordingly. There- 
fore, in defpair of dhTuading the nobility and 
gentry of the land from introducing Popery by 
any motives of honour, religion, alliance, or 
mercy, he allures them, " that the Pope hath 
" not duly confirmed their tithes to the church- 
" lands in their pofleflion •," which therefore 
mull be infallibly reftored as foon as that religion. 
is ertablifhed among us. 
Thus, in his Lordftiip's opinion, there is no- 
thing 
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ling wanting to make the majority of the king- 
3m, both for number, quality, and pofleffion, 
omediately embrace Popery, except a firm bull 
om the Pope to fecure the abbey and other 
mrch-lands, and tithes, to the prefent pro- 
rietors and their heirs. If this only difficulty 
mid now be adjufted, the Pretender would be 
ftored next feflion, the Two Hotifes reconciled 
the church of Rome againft Eafter term, and 
le fires lighted in Smithfield by Midfummer. 
ich horrible calumnies againft a nation are not 
e lefs injurious to decency, good-nature, 
uth, honour, and religion, becaufe they may 
: vented with fafety ; and I will appeal to any 
ader of common underftanding, whether this 
: not the moft natural and neceffary deduction 
om the paffages I have cited and referred to. 
Yet all this is but friendly dealing, in com- 
irifoiv with what he affords the clergy upon the 
me article. He fuppofes that whole Reverend 
ody, who differ from him in principles of 
lurch or ftate, fo far from diflikmg Popery up- 
a the above-mentioned motives of perjury, 
aitting their wives, or burning their relations,, 
iat the hopes of enjoying the abbey-lands would 
K>n bear down all fuch con (i derations, and be 
a effectual incitement to their perverfion : And 
> he goes gravely on, as with the only argu- 
lent which he thinks can have any force, to 
dure them, that the " parochial priefts in Ro- 
man-Catholic countries are much poorer than 
in ours ; the feveral orders of regulars, and 
Hj « the 
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u the magnificence of their church, devouring 
€l all their treafure ; and, by confequence, theii 
" hopes arc vain of expecting to be richer aftei 
" the introduction of Popery." 

But, after all, his Lordfhip defpairs that ever 
this argument will have any force with pur a- 
bominable clergy ; becaufe, to ufe his own words. 
<c they are an infenfible and degenerate race 
" who are thinking of nothing but their prcfem 
" advantages ; and, fo that they may now fup- 
" port a luxurious and brutal courfe of irregula; 
" and voluptuous p raft ices, they are eafily hirec 
" to betray their religion, to fell their country 
<c and give up that liberty, and thofe properties 
" which are the prefent felicities and glories o 
" this nation." 

He feems to reckon all thefe evils as matter 
fully determined on, and therefore falls into th< 
laft ufual form of defpair, by threatening the au 
thors of thefe miferies with " lading infamy, an< 
" the curfes of pofterity upon perfidious betray 
" ers of their truft." 

Let me turn this paragraph into vulgar Ian 
guage, for the ufe of the poor, and It rift ly ad 
here to the fenfe of the words. I believe it ma; 
be faithfully tranflated in the following manner 
« c The bulk of the clergy, and one third of thi 
" bifliops, are ftupid fons of whores, who thinl 
«« of nothing but getting money as foon as the; 
" can : If they may but procure enough to fup 
«< ply them in gluttony, drunkennefs, and who 
tl ring, they are ready to turn traitors to Got 

*" an< 
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u and their country, and make their feHow-fub- 
" je£fcs flaves." • The reft of the period, about 
threatening infamy, and the curfes^of pofterity, 
upon fuch dogs and villains, may (land as it 
doth, in the Biihop's own phrafe ; and fo make 
the paragraph all of a piece. 

I will engage, on the other fide, to paraphrafe 
all the rogues and rafcals in the Englijbman % fo 
as to bring them up exactly to his Lordfhip's 
ftyle. But, for my own part, I much prefer 
' the plain Billingfgate way of calling names, be- 
caufe it eiprefletb our meaning full as well, and 
would fave abundance of time which is loft by 
circumlocution : So, for inftance, John Dun- 
ton, who is retained on the fame fide with the 
Bifhop, calls my Lord Treafurer and Lord Bo- 
liagbroke traitors, whoremongers, and Jaco- 
bites ; which three words xoft our Right Reve- 
rend Author thrice as many lines to define them ; 
and I hope; his Lordfhip doth not tt\ink there 
. is any difference, in point of morality, .whether 
a man calls me traitor in one word, or fays I am 
one hired to betray my religion, and fell my 
country. 

I am not furp rifed to fee the Bifliop mention 
with contempt all convocations of the clergy ; 
for Toland, Afgil, Monmouth, Collins, Tindal, 
and others of the fraternity, talk the very fame 
language. His Lordfhip confefleth he is not in- 
clined to expeft much from the aflemblies of 
clergymen. There lies the misfortune : for if he 
and forae more of his order would correct their 
H 3 inclinations, 
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inclinations, a great deal of good might be ex- 
pected from fuch afTemblies % 'as much as they 
are now crypped by that fubmiflion which a cor- 
rupt clergy brought upon their innocent fuccef- 
fors. He u will not deny that his copioufnefs. 
" in thefe matters is > in his own opinion, one of 
** the meaneft parts of his new work." I wilt 
agree with him, unlefs he happens to be more 
copious in any thing elfe. However, it is not 
eafy to conceive, why he fltould be fo copious 
upon a fubjeft he fo much defpifeth, unlefs it* 
were to gratify his talent of railing at the clergy ; 
in the number of whom he difdains to be rec- 
koned, becaufe he is a bifhop ; for it is a ftyle I 
©bfervefome prelates have fallen into of late years* 
to talk of clergymen as if themfelves were not of 
the number. You will read in many of their 
fpeeches at Dr Sacheverel's trial,, expreifions to 
this or the like effect : «* My Lords, if clergymen 
«« be fuffered," Es*h. wherein they fcem ta Have 
reafon v I am pretty confident,, that a great ma- 
jority of the clergy were heartily inclined to dif- 
own any relation they had to the managers in 
lawn.. However, it was a confounding argument 
againft Prefbytery, that thofe prelates, who are 
moil fufpe&ed to lea*n that way* treated their 
inferior brethren with haughtinefs, rigour, and 
contempt i although, to fay the truth, nothing 
better could be hoped for j becaufe I -believe it 
may pafs for an univerfal rule, that in every die- 
cefc governed by bifliops of the Whig fpecies* 
the clergy (efpecially the poorer tort) are under 

doublft 
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double difcipline, and the laity left to them- 
felves. The opinion of Sir Thomas Moore, which 
he producetb to prove the ill conferences or in- 
fignificancy of convocations, advanceth no fuch 
thing j but fays, cc If the clergy aflembled often, 
lc and might aft as other afiemblies of clergy in 
w Chriftendom, much good might have come ;" 
but the misfortune lay H in their long difufe, and 
" that in his own, and a good part of his fathers 
" time, they never came together, except at the 
K command of the prince." 

I fuppofe his Lordfhip thinks there is fome 
original impediment in the ft tidy of divinity, or 
fccret incapacity in a gown and caflbek without 
lawn, which difqualifies all inferior clergymen 
from debating upon fubje&s of dodrine or dif- 
cipline in the church. It is a famous faying of 
iis, That " he looks upon every layman to be 
" an honed man, until he is by experience con- 
* vinced to the contrary \ and on every clergy- 
« man as a knave, until he finds him to be an 
tt honeft man." What opinion then muft we have 
of a lowec houfe of convocation ^ where, I am 
confident, he will hardly find three perfons that 
ever convinced him of their honefty, or will ever 
be at the pains to do it ? Nay, I am afraid they 
would think fuch a convi&ion might be ho very 
advantageous bargain, to gain the character of 
an honeft man with his Lordfhip, and lofe it with 
the reft of the world. 

In the famous concordate that was made be- 
tween Francis L of France and Pope Leo X. the 

Bifhop 
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Biihop tells us, that " the King and Pope cam< 
*• to a bargain, by which they divided the liber 
" ties of th» Gallican church between them, anc 
" indeed quite enflaved it." He intends, in tb< 
third part of his hi (lory, which he is going t< 
publifh, " to open this whole matter to the world/ 
In the mean time, he mentions fome ill confe- 
quences to the Gallican church from that con- 
cordate, which are worthy to be obferved. " The 
" church of France became a flave ; and this 
" change in their conftitution put an end, not 
t( only to national, but even to provincial fynods, 
fC in that kingdom. The affemblies of the clergy 
u there meet now only to give fubfidies," &e. 
And he fays, " Our nation may fee by that pro- 
« ceeding what it is to deliver up the eflential 
« c liberties of a f ree conftitution to a court." 

All I can gather from this matter is, that our 
King Henry made a better bargain than his con- 
temporary Francis, who divided the liberties of 
the church between himfelf and the Pope, white 
the King of England feized them all to himfelf. 
But how comes he to number the want of fyndds 
in the Gallican church among the grievances of 
that concordate, and as a mark of their flavery, 
fince he reckons all convocations of the clergy in 
England to be ufelefs and dangerous ? Or what 
difference, in point of liberty, was there be- 
tween the Gallican church under Francis, and 
the Englifh under Harry ? For the latter was 
as much a Papift as the former, unlefs in 
the point of obedience to the fee of Rome 5 and 

in 
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in every quality of a good man, or a good prince, 
(except perfonal courage, wherein both were e- 
qual), the French monarch had the advantage, 
by as many degrees as is poflible for one man to 
have over another. 

Henry VIII. had no manner of intention to 
change religion in his kingdom. He continued 
to perfecute and burn Proteftants, after he had 
caft off the Pope's fupremacy ; and I fuppofe his 
feizure of ecclefiaftical revenues (which Francis 
never attempted) cannot be reckoned as a mark 
of the church's liberty. By the quotation the 
Bifhop fets down to (hew the flavery of the 
French church, he reprefents it as a grievance, 
that " bifhops are not now elected there as form-. 
w erly, but wholly appointed by the prince ; and 
"that thofe made by the court have been ordi- 
" narily the chief advancers of fchifms, herefies, 
" and oppreffions of the church." He cite* an- 
other paflage from a Greek writer, and plainly 
infinuates, that it is juilly applicable to her Ma- 
jelly's reign : " Princes chufe fuch men to that 
" charge, (of a bifhop), who may be their 
" flaves, and in all things obfequious to what 
" they prefcribe, and may lie at their feet, and 
f< have not fo much as a thought contrary to 
" their commands."'* 

Thefe are very lingular paflages for his Lord- 
fhip to fet down, in order to (hew the difmal 
confequences of the French concordate, by the 
flavery of the Gallican church compared with 
the freedom of ours. I {hall not enter into a 

long 
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long difpute, whether it were better for religion, 
that biihops fhould be chofen by the clergy or 
people, or both together. I believe our author 
would give his vote for the fecond, (which how- 
ever would not have been of much advantage to 
himfelf, and fome others that I could name); but 
I afk, whether biihops arc any more elected in 
England than in France ? And the want of fy- 
nods are, in his own opinion, rather a ble fling 
than a grievance ; unlefshe will affirm, that more 
good can be expected from a Popifh fynod than 
an Englifh convocation. Did the French clergy 
ever receive £ greater blow to their liberties, than 
the fubmiffion made to Henry VIII. or fo great 
a one as the feizure of their lands ? The Refor- 
mation owed nothing to the good intentions of 
King Henry. He was only ail inftrument of it 
(as the logicians fpeak) by accident ; nor doth he 
appear, throughout his whole reign, to have had 
any other views than thofe of gratifying his in- 
fatiable love of power, cruelty, oppreffion, and 
other irregular appetites. But this kingdom, as 
well as many other par^s of Europe, was at that 
time generally weary of the corruptions and ino- 
pofitions of the Roman court and church, and 
difpofed to receive thofe do&rines which Luther 
and his followers had univerfally fpread. Cran- 
mer the Archbifhop, Cromwell, and others of 
the Court, did fecretly embrace the Reformation ; 
and the King's abrogating the Pope's fupremacy, 
made the people in general run into the new 
do&rine with greater freedom, becaufe they ho- 
ped 
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ped to be fupported in it by the authority and 
example of their prince ; who difappointed them 
fo far, that he made no other ftep than rejecting 
the Pope's fupremacy, as a clog upon his own 
power and paflions ; but retained every corruption 
befides, and became a cruel perfecutor, as well 
of thofe who denied his own fupremacy, as of. 
ill others whoprofeffed any Proteftant do&rine. 
Neither hath any thing difgufted me more, in 
reading the hiftories of thofe times, than to fee 
one of the worft princes of any age or country 
celebrated as an inftrument in that glorious work 
of the Reformation. 

The Bifhop, having gone over all the matters 
that properly fall within his introduction, pro- 
ceeds to expoftulate with feveral forts of people. 
Firft, with Proteftantaiwho are no Chriftians ; 
[uch as Atheifts, Dei (Is, Free-thinkers, and the 
like enemies to Chriftianity : But thefe he treats 
with the tendernefs of a friend, becaufe they are 
ill of them of found Whig principles in church 
ind date. However, to do him juftice, he light- 
ly toucheth fome old topics for the truth of the 
gofpel } and concludes, by " wifhing that the 
"Free-thinkers would confiderwell, if (Anglice> 
« whether) they think it is poflible to bring a 
« nation to be without any religion at all, and 
" what the confequences of that may prove *" 
and in cafe they allow the negative, he gives it 
clearly for Chriflianity. 

Secondly, he applieth himfelf (if I take his 
meaning right) to Chriftian Papifts, " who. have 
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a a tafte of liberty •," anddefires them to " com-* 
pare the abfurdity of their own religion with the 
" reafonablenefs of the reformed;" againft which, 
as good luck would have it, I have nothing to 
object. 

Thirdly, he is fomewhat rough againft his own 
party, " who having tafted the fweets of Proteftant 
u liberty, can look back fo tamely on Poptry co- 
u ming on them ;" it looks as if they were be- 
witched, or that the devil were in them, to be 
fo negligent. " It is not enough that they re- 
" folve not to turn Papifts themfelves ; they 
u ought to awaken all about them, even the 
" molt ignorant and ftupid, to apprehend their 
" danger, and to exert themfelves with their 
" utmoft induftry to guard againft it, and to re- 
€i fift it. If, after all their endeavours to pre- 
" vent it, the corruption of the age, and the art 
" and power of our enemies, prove too hard for 
" us ; then, and not until then, we muft fubmit 
€t to the will of God, and be filent, and prepare 
€ * ourlelves for all the extremities of fuffering 
" and of mifery ;" with' a great deal mort of the 
fame it rain. 

With due fubmiffion tQ the profound fagacity 
of this prelate, who can fmell Popery at five hun- 
dred miles diftance, better than Fanaticifm juft 
under his nofe, I take leave to tell him, that 
this reproof to his friends for want of zeal and 
clamour againft Popery, flavery, and the Preten- 
der, is what they have not deferved. Are the 
pamphlets and papers daily publiflied by the fub- 

linic 
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lime authors of his party full of any thing elfe ? 
Are not the Queen, the minifters, the majority 
- of Lords and Commons, loudly taxed in print 
with this charge againft them at full length ? Is 
it not the perpetual echo of every Whig, cof- 
feehoufe, and club ? Have they not quartered Po- 
pery and the Pretender upon the peace and trea- 
ty of commerce *, upon the pofleffing, and quit- 
ting, and keeping, and demolifhing of Dunkirk ? 
Have they not clamoured, becaufe the Pretender 
continued in France, and becaufe he left it? 
Have they not reported, that the town fwarmed 
with many thoufand Pap ifts ; when, upon fearch, 
there were never found fo few of that religion 
in it before ? If a clergyman preacheth obedience 
to the higher powers, is he not immediately tra- . 
duced as a Pa pi ft ? Can mortal man do more I 
To deal plainly, my Lord, your friends are not 
ftrong enough yet to make an infurre£Hon \ and 
it is unreafonable to expect one from them, un- 
til their neighbours be ready. 

My Lord, I have a little ferioufnefs at heart 
upon this point, where your Lordfhip affe&s to 
fhew fo much* When you can prove, that one 
(ingle word hath ever dropt from any minifter of 
(late, in public of private, in favour of the Pre- 
tender or his caufe ; when you can make it ap- 
pear, that, in the courfe of this adminiftration, 
fince the Q^jeen thought fit to change her fer- 
vants, there hath one ftep been made, towards 
weakening the Hanover title, or giving the lead: 
countenance to any other whatsoever $ then, and 

Vol. X. I not 
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not until then, go dry your chaff and ftubble, 
give fire to the zeaj of your fa&ion, and reproach 
them with lukewarmnefs. 

Fourthly, the Bifliop applies himfelf to tlie 
Tories in general ; taking it for granted, after 
his charitable manner, that they are all ready 
prepared to introduce Popery. He puts an ex* 
fcufe into their mouths, by which they would en- 
deavour to juftify their change of religion. <f Po- 
« pery is not what it was before the Reforma- 
u tion ; things are now much mended, and fur- 
4t ther corrections might be expe&ed, if we 
M would enter into a treaty with them. In par- 
€t ticular, they fee the error of proceeding fevere- 
* € ly with heretics •, fo that there is no reafoftto 
cf apprehend the returns of fuch' cruelties as 
w were pra&ifed an age and a half ago." 

This he affures us, is a plea offered by the 
Tories in defence of themfelves, for going about 
at this juncture to eftablim the Popifli religion 
among us. What argument doth he bring to 
prove the fa£l itfelf ? 

SQuibus indiciisy quo tejie probavit ? 
Nil harum : verbofa et grandis epiftola venit* 

Nothing but this tedious introdu&ion, wherein 
he fuppofeth it all along as a thing granted. That 
there might be a perfeft union in the whole 
Chriflian church, is a blefling which every good 
man wifheth, but no reafonable man can hope. 
That the more polite Roman-Catholics have f in 
feveral places, given up fome of their fuperfti- 

tious 
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tious fopperies, particularly concerning legends, 
relics, and the like, is what nobody denies. But 
the material points in difference between us and 
them are univerfally retained and afferted in all 
their controverfial writings. And if his Lord* 
(hip really thinks, that every man who differs 
from him, under the name of a Tory, in fome 
church and ftate opinions, is ready to believe 
tranfubftantiation, purgatory, the infallibility of 
Pope or councils, to worfhip faints and angels, 
and the like $ I can only pray God to enlighten 
his underftanding, or graft in his heart the firft 
principles of charity ; a virtue which fome peo- 
ple ought not by any means wholly to renounce, 
bccaufe it covereth a multitude of fins. 
Fifthly, the Bifhop applies himfelf to his own 

i party in both Houfes of parliament, whom he 
exhorts to " guard their religion and liberty 
" againft. all danger, at what diftance foever it 
« may appear. If they are abfent and remifs oq 
u critical occafion8 ;" that is to fay, if they do 
not attend clofe next feffions to vote, upon all 
occafions whatever, againft the proceedings of 
the Queen and her miniftry ; « or if any views 
u of advantage to themfelves prevail on them ;" 
in other words, if any of them vote for the bill 
of commerce, in hopes of a place or a penfion, a 
title or a garter, " God may work a deliverance 
u for us another way, (that is to fay, by invi-. 
ting the Dutch) ; but they and their families," 

* u e. thofe who are negligent, or revolters, " mall 

41 periflu" By which is meant, they (hall be 

1 2 hanged, 

1 
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hanged, as well as the prefent miniftry am 
their abetters, as foon as we recorer our power 
" becaufe they let in idolatry, fuperftition, and 
u tyranny ;" becaufe they flood by, and fufferec 
the peace to be made, the bill of commerce tc 
pafs, and Dunkirk to lie undemoliflied longei 
than we expected, without raifing a rebellion. 

His laft application is to the Tory clergy, s 
parcel of " blind, ignorant, dumb, fleepihgj 
" greedy, drunken dogs." A pretty artfttl Epif 
copal method is this, of calling his brethern at 
many injurious names as he pleafeth. It is bul 
quoting a text of fcripture, where the characters 
of evil men are defcribed, and the thing is done j 
and at the fame time the appearances of piety 
and devotion preferved. I would engage, with 
. the help of a good concordance, and the liberty 
of perverting holy writ, to find out as many in- 
jurious appellations, as the Englijbman throws 
out in any of his politic papers, and apply them 
to thofe perfons " who call good evil, and evil 
u good ;" to thofe who cry without caufe, u E- 
« c very man fo his tent, O Ifrael \ and to thofe 
" who curfe the Queen in their hearts !" 

Thefe decent words, he tells us, make up a 
<c lively defcriptioa of fuch pallors as will not 
" ftudy controverfy, nor know the depths of Sa- 
" tan." He means, I fuppofe, the controverfy 
between us and the Papifls : For as to the Free- 
thinkers, and DifTenters of every denomination, 
they are fome of the beft friends to the caufe. 
Now,, I have been told, there is a body of that 

kind 
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kind of controverfy publiflied by the London di- 
ttoes, which is not to be matched in the world. 
I believe likewife there is a good number of the 
clergy at prefent thoroughly verfed in that ftudy. 
After which I cannot but give my judgment, that 
it would bfc a very idle thing for paftors in gene- 
ral to bufy themfelves much in difputes againft" 
Popery; it being 'a dry heavy employment of 
the mind at beft, efpecialJy when, God be thank- 
ed, there is fo little occafion for it in the ge- 
nerality of •pariflies throughout the kingdom, 
and mult be daily lefs and lefs by the juft feve- 
rity of the laws, and the utter averfion of our 
people for that idolatrous fuperftition. 

If I might be fo bold to name thofe who have 
the honour to be of his Lordfhip's party, I would 
yenture to tell him, the paftors have much more 
occafion to ftudy controverfies againft, the feve- 
ral clafles of Free-thinkers and Diffenters ; the 
former (I beg his Lordfhip's pardon for faying 
fo) being a little worfe than Papifts, and both 
of them more dangerous at prefent to our con- 
ftitutionboth in church and ftate. Not that I 
think Prefbytery fo corrupt a fyftem of Chriftian 
religion as Popery, I believe it is not above one- 
third as bad ; but I think the Prefbyterians, and 
their clans of other Fanatics, of Free-thinkers 
and Atheifts that dangle after them, are as well 
inclined to pull down the prefent eftablifhment 
of monarchy and religion, as any fet of Papifts 
in Chriftendom ; and therefore that our danger, 
as things now ftand, is infinitely greater from N 
I 3 our 
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our Proteftanr enemies ; becaufe they are mud 
more able to ruin us, and full as willing. Then 
is no doubt but Prefbytery and a commonwealtf 
are lefs formidable evil6 than Popery, flavery 
and the Pretender ; for if the Fanatics were ii 
power, I fliould be in more apprehenfion of be« 
ing ftarved than burned. But there are proba- 
bly in England forty Diffenters of all kinds, in- 
cluding their brethren the Free-thinkdrff, for one 
Papift ; and allowing one Papift to be as terribk 
as three Diffenters, it will appear by arithmetic] 
that we are thirteen times and one-third more in 
danger of being ruined by the latter than the 
former. 

The other qualification neceffary for all pa- 
ftors, if they will not be blind, ignorant, greedy, 
drunken dogs, &c. is to know the depths of Sa- 
tan. This is harder than the former; that a 
poor gentleman ought not to be parfon, vicar, 01 
curate of a parifli, except he be cunninger than 
the devil. I tm afraid it will be difficult to re- 
medy this defeft ; for one manifeft reafon, be- 
caufe whoever had only half the cunning of the 
devil, would never take up with a vicarage of 
ten pounds a-year,, to live on at his eafe, as my 
Lord expreffeth it, but feek out for fome better 
livelihood. His Lordihip is of a nation very 
much diftinguifhed for that quality of cunning, 
(although they have a great many better), and I 
think he was never accufed for wanting hi6 (hare. 
However, upon a trial of (kill, I would venture 
to. lay fix. to four on the devil's fide, who muft 

be 
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be allowed to be at leaft the older pra£Htioneiv 
Telling truth fhames him, and refiftance makes 
him fly 5 bat to attempt outwitting him, is to 
fight him at his own weapon, and confequently 
no cunning at all. Another thing I would ob- 
ferve is, that a man may be in the depths of 
Satan, without knowing them all - r and fuch a 
man may be fo far in Satan's depths, as to be 
out of his own. One of the depths of Satan is > 
to counterfeit an angel of light* Another, \ 
believe, is, to ftir up the people againft their go- 
vernors, by folfe fuggeftions of danger. A third 
is, to be a prompter to falfe brethren, and to 
fend wolves about in (beeps clothing. Some- 
times he fends Jefuits about England in the ha- 
bit and cant of Fanatics ; at other times he hath 

Fanatic miffionaries in tl>e habits of . I 

(hall mention but one more of Satan's depths,, 
for I confefs I know not the hundredth part of 
them ; and that is, to employ his emifiaries in 
crying out againft remote imaginary dangers, by 
which we may be taken off from defending our- 
(elves againft thofe which are really juft at our 
elbows. 

But his Lordfliip draws towards a conclufion, 
and bids us " look about, to confider the danger 
« we are in before it is too late j" for he aflures 
us we are already going into fome of the worft 
parts of Popery. Like the man, who was fo much 
ki hafte for h» new coat, that he put it on the 
wrong fide out. " Auricular confeffion, prieft- 
* ly absolution, and the facrifice of the mafs," m 

have 
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have made great progrefs in England, and no- 
body hath obferved it; feveral other PopiQi 
points " are carried higher with us than by the 
€< priefts themfelves :" and fomcbody, it feems, 
had the " impudence to propofe an union with 
« the Gallican church." I have indeed heard, 
that Mr Leflie publifhed a difcourfe to that pur- 
pofe, which I have never feen ; nor do I perceive 
the evil in propofing an union between any two 
churches in Chrillendom. Without doubt, Mr 
Leflie is moft unhappily mifled in his politics; 
but if he be the author of the late traft againft 
Popery *, he hath given the world fuch a proof 
of his foundnefs in religion, as many a bifhop 
ought to be proud of. I never faw the gentle- 
man in my life. I know he is the fon of a great 
, ana 1 excellent prelate, who, upon feveral ac- 
counts, was one of the molt extraordinary men 
of his age. Mr Leflie hath written many ufe- 
ful difcourfes .upon feveral fubje£ls *, and hath 
fo well deferved of the Chriflian religion, and 
the church of England in particular, that to ac- 
cufe him of impudence for propofing an union 
in two very different faiths, is a ftyle which I 
Jiope few will imitate. I deteft Mr Leflie's po- 
litical principles as much as his Lordihip can do 
for his heart ; but I verily believe he acls from 
a miftaken confcience, and therefore I diftin- 
guifh between the principles and the perfon. 
However, it is fome mortification to me, when 
I fee an avowed Nonjuror contribute more to 
the confounding of Popery, than could ever 

be 
• The Cafe dated. 
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be done by a hundred thoufand fuch introduc- 
tions as this. 

His Lordfhip ends with difcovering a fmall 
ray of comfort. " God be thanked, there are 
tl many among ns that (land upon the watch- 
" tower, and that give faithful warning ; that 
(( (land in the breach, and make themfelves a 
u wall for their church and country ; that cry 
" to God day and night, and lie in the dud 
u mourning before him, to avert thofe judge- 
u ments that feem to haften towards us. They 
" fearch into the myftery of iniquity that is 
" working among us, and acquaint themfelves 
" with that mafa of corruption that is in Pope- 
" ry." He prays, " that the number of. them 
« may increafe, and that he may be of that num- 
" ber, ready either to die in peace, or to feal 
Cf that do&rine he hath been preaching above 
" fifty years with his blood." This being 
his laft paragraph, I have made bold to tran- 
scribe the moil important parts of it. His de- 
fign is to end after the manner of orators, with 
leaving the 'ftrongeil impreflion poflible upon 
the minds of his hearers. A great breach is 
made, the myftery of Popifh iniquity is working 
among us ; may God avert thofe judgments that 
are haftening towards us ! I am an old man, a 
preacher above fifty years ; and I now expeft, 
and am ready to die a martyr for the do&rines I 
have preached. What an amiable idea doth he 
here leave upon our minds of her Majefty and 
her government V He hath been poring fo lon£ 

upon 
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upon Fox's book of martyrs, that he imagine* 
himfelf living in the reign of Queen Mary, and 
isrefolved to fct up for a knight-errant againft Po- 
pery. Upon the fuppofitidn of his being in earned, 
(which I am fure he is not), it would require but 
a very little more heat of imagination to make 
a hiftory of fuch a knight's adventures. # What 
would he fay to behold the fires kindled in Smith- 
field, and all over the town, on the 17th of No- 
vember; to behold the Pope borne in triumph 
on the (houlders of the people, with a cardinal 
oil the one fide, and the Pretender on the other ? 
He would never believe it was Queen Elizabeth's 
day, but that of her perfecuting fifter. In ihort, 
bow eafily might a windmill be taken for the 
whore of Babylon, and a puppet-fliew for a Po- 
pifli proeeflion ? 

But enthufiafm is none of his Lordlhip's facul- 
ty. I am inclined to believe, he might be npe- 
lancholy enough when he writ this introduction. 
The defpair at his age of feeing a fa&ion refto- 
red, to which he hath facrificed fo great a part 
of his life ; the little fuccefs he can hope for in 
cafe he ftould refume thofe high-church princi- 
ples, in defence of which he firft employed his 
pen •, no vifible expc&ation of removing to Farn- 
ham or Lambeth ; and, laftly the misfortune of 
being hated by every one, who either wears the 
habit, or values the profeflion of a clergyman > 
No wonder fuch a fpirit, in fuch a fituation, is 
provoked beyond the regards of truth, decency, 
•elijjion, or felf-convi&ion. To do him juftice, 

he 
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he feems to have nothing elfe left, but to cry out, 
Halters, gibbets, faggots, inquifition, Popery, fla- 
Very, and the Pretender. But in the mean time, 
he little confiders what a world of mifchief he 
doth to his caufe. It is very convenient for the 
prefent defigns of that faction to fpread the o- 
pinion of our immediate danger from Popery- and 
the Pretender. His directors therefore ought, 
in my humble opinion, to have employed his 
Lordfhip in publishing a book, wherein he (hould 
have affirmed, by the mod folemn afleverations, 
that all things were fafe and well : For the 
world hath contraded fo ftrong a habit of belie- 
ving him backwards, that I am confident nine 
parts in ten of tbofe who have read or heard of 
bis introduftion, have flept in greater fecurity e- 
Ver frnce. It is like the melancholy tone of a 
watchman at midnight, who thumps with his 
pole as if fome thief were breaking in ; but you 
know by the noife that the door is fad. 

However, he thanks God there are many a- 
mong us who ftand in the breach. I believe 
they may: It is a breach of their own making ; 
and they defign to come* forward, and ftorm and 
plunder, if they be not driven back. They make 
themfelves a wall for their church and country. 
A Touth wall, I fuppofe, for all the beft fruit of 
the church and country to be nailed on. Let 
us examine this metaphor. The wall of our 
church and country is built of thofe who love 
the conftitution in both. Our domeftic ene- 
mies undermine fome parts of the watt, and ^\ac& 

theo\feVit% 
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themfelves in the breach, and then they cry 
are the wall. We do not like fuch patch-\i 
they build with untempered mortar : Nor car 
ever cement with us, till they get better mat 
and better workmen. God keep us from h; 
our breaches made up with fuch rubbifh ! 
ftand upon the watch-tower ! They are in 
pragmatical enough to do fo; but who afli: 
them that poft, to give us falfe intelligence, to a 
us with falfe dangers, and fend us to defend 
gate, while their accomplices are breaking 
another ? « They cry to God day and nig 
" avert the judgment of Popery, which feer 
" haften towards us." Then I affirm the) 
'" hypocrites by day, and filthy dreamer 
" night : when they cry unto him, he will 
" hear them ;" for they cry againft the pla 
di&ates of their own confcience, reafon, am 
lief. 

But, laftly, they .lie in the duft mourning 
fore him. Hang me, if I believe that, unl 
be figuratively fpoken. But fuppofe it be i 
why do they lie in the duft ? Becaufe they 
to raife it. For what do they mourn ? M 
for power, wealth, and places. There lei 
enemies of the Queen, and monarchy, anc 
church, lie, and mourn, and lick the duft 
ferpents, till they are truly fenfibie of thei; 
gratitude, falfehood, difobedience, flander, 1 
phemy, feditiori, and every evil work. 
y I cannot find in my heart to conclude, w 
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<*ft offering hisldrdfliip a little humble advice 
upon feme certain points. 

Firft, t wotdd' adfife him, if it bfe not too few 
in his^ life, to dndeavour a* little at mending hi# 
ffyle, which i£ mighty dtfe£five in the cifc'um-*- 
flfancfes of grammar, propriety, politenefs, and 
finoothnefs. I fancied at firft it might be owirigf 
to the prevalence of his" paflSdrt, as people fput- 
ter out ndnfenfe* fbr hafte when they arfc in a 
rtge. And indeed I believe this piece beforfc me* 
hath rtcdvedfome additional imperfe&idns froriV 
that decafion. But whoever hath heard 1 his fer- 
iflorts-, 6r read his Other tradh, will find him very 
unhappy in the choice and difpofitiori of his 
Words j and, forwant df variety, repeating them, 
dpecially the particles, in a manner very grating 
to an Engliflv ear. But t confine myfelf to this 
introduction, as his laft work ; where, endeavour- 
ing at rhetorical flowers, he gives us only bunch- 
es of thirties* of which I could preferit the read- 
er with a plentiful crop j but I refer him to e- 
very page and line of the pamphlet itfelf. 

Secondly, I would moft numbly adWfe his' 
Lordfhip to examine a little into the nature of 
truth, and foriietimes to hear what (he fays. I 
(hall produce two inftances among an hundred. 
When he' aflferts, that we aTe " now in more 
"danger of Poperythan towards the end of 
" King Charles II.'s reign," and gives the broad- 
eft hints that the Queen, theminiftry, the par- 
liament, and the clergy, are juft going to intro- 
duce it ; I 1 defire to know, whether he really 
* Vol. X> K thinks 
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thinks truth is of his fide, or whether he be not 
/ure (he is againft him ? If the latter, then truth" 
and he will be found in two different (lories ; 
and which are we to believe ? Again, when he 
gravely advifes the Tories not to light the fires in 
Smithfield, and goes on, in twenty places already 
quoted, as if the bargain was made for Popery 
and flavery to enter ; I afk again, Whether he 
hath rightly confidered the nature of truth ? I 
defire to put a parallel cafe. Suppofe his Lord* 
(hip fhould take it into his fancy to write and 
publifli a letter to any gentleman of no infamous 
chara&er for his religion or morals ; and there 
advife him with great earneftnefs not to rob or 
fire churches, ravifh his daughter, or murder his 
father 5 fliew him the fin and the danger of thefe 
enormities ; that if he flattered himfelf he could 
efcape in difguife, or bribe his jury, he was grie- 
voufly miftaken ; that he muft in all probability 
forfeit his goods and chattels, die an ignomi- 
nious death, and be curfed by poflcrity : Would 
not fuch a gentleman juftly think himfelf highly 
injured, although his Lordfhip did not affirm, 
that the faid gentleman had pick-locks or com- 
buftibles ready 5 that he had attempted his 
daughter, and drawn his fword againft his father 
ii> order to ftab him ? Whereas, in the other cafe, 
this writer affirms over and over, that all attempts 
for introducing Popery and flavery are already 
made, the whole bufinefs concerted, and that 
little lefs than a miracle can prevent our ruin. 
Thirdly, I could heartily wifh his Lordfhip 

would 
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would not undertake to charge the opinions of 
one or two, and thofe probably Nonjurors, upon 
the whole body of the nation that differs from 
him. Mr Leflie writ a proposal for an union 
with the Gallican church ; fomebody elfe hath 
carried the neceflity of priefthood in the point of 
baptifm farther than Popery; a third hath at 
fcrted the independency of the church on the 
ftate, and in many things arraigned the fupre- 
macy of the crown : Then he fpeaks in a dubi- 
ous infinuating way, as if fome other Popifh te- 
nets had been already advanced ; and at laft con- 
cludes in this affe&ed ftrain of defpondency, 
What will all thefe things end in ? and on what 
defign are they driven ? Alas ! it is too vifible. 
It is as clear as the fun that thefe authors are en- 
couraged by the miniftry, with a defign to bring 
in Popery; and in Popery all thefe things will 
•end. 

I never was fo uncharitable to believe, that 
the whole party, of which his Lordihip profefT- 
eth himfelf a member, had a real formed defign 
of eftablifhing Atheifm among us. The reafon 
why the Whigs Jiave taken the Atheifts or Free- 
thinkers into their body is, becaufe they wholly 
agree in their political fchemes, and differ very 
little in church-power and difcipline. However, 
I could turn the argument againft his Lordihip 
with very great advantage, by quoting paffages 
from fifty pamphlets, wholly made up of Whig- 
gifm and Atheifm, and then conclude, What 
K 2 will 
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<wUJ aH {fecfe (tfrufigs end in? axidron what deC 
ATS fh$y d"*£n? Alas ! it is ,too yifihle. 
. J-a&ly, I would beg his kordihip net to be 
jexceedingly outrageous upon the jnemory of i 
4fttd> becaufe it is highly probable that in a v( 
^lart time he will be one of the number. ] 
jkath in plain w.ords given Mr Wharton the cl 
xa£ter of a> moil malicious, revengeful, ,treacl 
rous^ lying, mercenary .villain. r £b which I ih 
9,nly fey, that the direcT: reverse of this amial 
description is^vhat appears horn the works 
that inpd learned divine, and from the acco^uj 
giv£p,w£ by thofe who knew him rnwh be* 
XU&n .the JBifhap feems to have dp^e. I mcA 
Hot w,itb ike njprfd part .of jthis txe^?^mp 1 nt. Q 
Almighty focgiMe his JU«#hip jhis nrvmn$r 
*pyqpgii\g bwfetf 4 and tjiep there will be 1 
'Jittle ^cppfejjuerice from an jiccufcifcipn, which 1 
dead cannot feel, and which none of the liprj 
«#hdi$vfc> 
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A complete Collection of gen- 
teel and ingenious Conversa- 
tion, according to the mod polite 
mode and method now u(ed at court, 
and in the beft companies of England *. 

In Three Dialogues. 
By SIMON WAGSTAFF, Efqj 

An Introduction. 

AS my life hath been chiefly fpent in confulr- 
ing the honour and welfare of my country 
for more than forty years paft, not without an- 
swerable fuccefs, if the world and my friends 
have not flattered me ; fo there is no point 
wherein I have fo much laboured, as that of im- 
proving and polifhing all parts of converfation 
between perfons of quality, whether they meet 
by accident or invitation, at meals, tea, or vifits, 
mornings, noons, or evenings. 

k 3 i 

* This treatife appears to have been written with the 
fame view as the Triticai EJfay on the Faculties of the 
Mini (Vol. VI.) but upon a more general plan. The rh 
dicule which is there confined to literary compofition, is 
here extended to converfation : But its object is the fame 
in both ; the repetition of quaint phrafes, picked up by 
rote either from the living or the dead, and applied up* 
on every occafion to conceal ignorance or ftupidity, or to 
prevent the labour of thought to produce native fenti- 
ment, and combine fuch word* as will precifely expre/s 
it. Hawkef. 
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before he ventured to publifh them : And find- 
ing that I ftill received fome additional flowers of 
wit and language, although in a very fmall num- 
ber, I determined to defer the publication, to 
purfue my defign, and exhauft, if poffible, the 
the whole fubjeft, that I might prefent a com- 
plete fyftcm to the world. For I am convinced 
by long experience, that the critics will be as fe- 
vere as their old envy againft me can make them. 
I forefee they will objeft, that I have inferted 
many anfwers and replies which are neither wit- 
ty, humourous, polite, nor authentic ; and have 
omitted others that would have been highly ufe- 
ful, as well as entertaining. But let them come 
to particulars^ and I will boldly engage to con- 
fute their malice. 

Forthefe laft fix orfeven years, I have notbeqn 
able to add above nine valuable fentences to en- 
rich my collection : From whence I conclude, 
that what remains will amount only to a trifle. 
However, if, after the publication of this work, 
any lady or gentleman, when they have read it* 
(hall find the lead thing of importance omitted, 
I defire they will pleafe to fupply my defe&s, by 
communicating to me their difcoveries ; and 
their letters may be directed to Simon Wagftaff, 
Efq; at his lodgings next door to the Gloucefter- 
head in St James's ftreet, (paying the poftage). 
In return of which favour, I fhall make honour- 
able mention of their names in a fhort preface to 
the fecond edition. 

In the mean time, I cannot but with fome 

pride. 
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prid*, *B4^wh pleafure, <rongrati*te*e **kb H>f 
4ear country* which hath outdone ail the nariew 
pf £utope #1 advancing the whole art of con- 
versation to the jjreateft height it is capable pf 
reaching $ and therefore, being entirely coiwvn- 
ced that the colle&ion I now offer to the public 
is full and complete, I may at the fame timehold- 
ly aflfom, that ,the whole genius, bumou*, pottte- 
nefs, and eloquence of England are iwmrned *i§> 
>n #t. Nor is the ueafure fraall, wherein ase to 
Jbe found at leaft a thoufand fliining queftion*, 
anfwevs, f epajtces, replies, and rejoinders, fitted 
Jo adorn every Jtind of difcourfe that an aflea&iy 
jof fingUfh ladies and gentlemen, met feogetfegr 
lor their flNtfual enterfcajftmen*, .can fofStokf 
wwft% efpefiia^Ly arhen ibe federal flowers (hall 
fce fet off and imp roved by the idpeafcsrs, wjah 
e^eiy qkcumfUnce of preface and .ckei^mjoc*- 
•tfou, m jp rope* terw ; anjl ^titended vitb praiif 
bttghfer, >ej ^miration. 

Th<*e & a :naj«»l, iwftlwnt»ry diftortwm of 
. the 0V&fae 9 'which -is die wtfowiveaj icaufc #f 
Jksgteer* hu* the#e*s another caufe of laugbter 
vUfih decency <r£qu#pejs, .a#d is the undoubted 
m#k .©/ a gopd .tafte, as wejl as of a polite obli- 
ging behaviour j neither i$ this to be aco^uiwd 
withpiM: ^Hickobfervation, long praftice, and-a 
found judgment. I did therefore once intend, 
for the eaie of .the learner, to fet down in all 
parts of *he following dialogues, certain marks, 
afteriflcs, or tiota funis, (in Englifli, tnark- 
wlls) % after *o.p# ,queftipn$, and every jrcpjy ,or 

anfwerj 
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anfwer; dire&ing exa&ly the moment whea 
one, two, or all the company art to laugh \ but '< ' 
having duly confidered, that this expedient 
would too much enlarge the bulk of the volume, 
and confequently the price, and likewife that 
fomething ought to be left for ingenious readers 
to find out ; I have determined to leave that 
whole affair, although of great importance, to 
their own difcretion. 

The reader muft learn by all means to diftin- 
guiih between proverbs, and thofe polite fpeeches 
which beautify converfation : For as to the for- 
mer, I utterly rejeft them out of all ingenious 
difcourfe. I acknowledge indeed, that there 
may poflibly be found in this treatife a few 
fayings, among fo great a number of fmart turns 
of wit and humour as I have produced, which 
have a proverbial air : However, I hope it will 
rbe considered, that even thefe were not origi- 
nally proverbs, but the genuine productions rf 
' fuperior wits to embellifh and fuppbrt converfa- 
: tion \ from whence, with great impropriety, as , 
well as plagiarifm, (if you will forgive a hard 
word), they have mod injurioufly been transfer- 
red into proverbial maxims; and therefore in 
juftice ought to be refumed out of vulgar hands, 
to adorn the drawing-rooms of princes, both 
male and female, the levees of great minifters, 
as well as the toilets and tea-tables of the ladies. 

I can faithfully affure the reader, that there 
is not one fingle witty phrafe in this whole col- 
lection, which hath not received the ftamp and 

approbation 
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approbation of at leaft one hundred years, and 
how much longer it is hard to determine : He 
may therefore be fecure to find them all genuine, 
fterling, and authentic. 

But before this elaborate treatife can become 
of univerfal ufe and ornament to my native coun- 
try, two points, that will require time and much 
application, are abfolutely neceflary. 

For, firft, whatever perfon would afpire to be 
completely witty, fmart, humourous, and polite, 
muft by hard labour be able to retain in his me- 
mory every fingle fentence contained in this 
work, fo as never to be once at a lofs in apply- 
ing the right anfwers, queftions, repartees, and 
the like, immediately, and without ftudy or he- 
fitation. 

And fecondly, after a lady or gentleman hath 
fo well overcome this difficulty, as never to be 
at a lofs upon any emergency, the true manage- 
ment of every feature, and almoft of every limb, 
is equally neceflary ; without which an infinite 
number of abfurdities will inevitably enfue. 
For inftance, there is hardly a polite fentence > 
in the following dialogues which doth not abfo- 
lutely require fome peculiar graceful motion in 
the eyes, or nofe, or mouth, or forehead, or 
chin, or fuitable tofs of tljie head, with certain 
offices afligned to each hand ; and in ladies 
the whole exercife of the fan, fitted to the ener- 
gy of every word they deliver \ by no means o- 
mitting the various turns and cadence of the 
voice, the twiftings and movements, and dif- 
ferent 
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fct*nt peftui«es of the tody, die feveral kinds and 
gradations of laughter, which the ladies muft 
daily pfa£Hfe by the looking-glaft, and confult 
upon them with their waitittg~m&idg. 

My reader* willfoon obferve* what a great com- 
paf* of real' and ufeful knowledge this fci^nce 
includes ; wherein, although nature, affifted by 
a genius, may be very inftrumentialy yeta'ftrong 
memory and conftant application, together with 
example and- precept, will be highly neceflary. 
Forthcfc reafons I have often* wiihed, that cer- 
tain male and female inftru&orsy perfectly ve*- 
fed in this fcience, would fet up fchools far the 
inftru&ion of young ladies and gentlemen there- 
in* 

I remember, about thirty years ago, therewaS 
a- Btohemian woman^ of that fpcties commonly 
known by the name of gy£fi*s y who came ove* 
hither from Prance, and generally attended 
l&k&c the dancing-matter, when he was teach- 
ing his art to 1 miflfes of quality ; a«d», wnile the 
young ladies were thus employed^ the Bbhe- 
nfiatt> landing, at foine diftance, but full in 
their fight, a&ed before them ail proper airs^ 
and hearings of the head, arid motions of the 
hands, and twrftings of the body \ whereof you 
may (till obferve the good effects in fevetai of 
our elder ladies 

After the fame manner, it were much to be 
defired 1 that forne expert gentlewoman, gone to 
decay, would fetup public fcHools, wherein young 
girl* of quality,* or great fortune*)- might* firft be 

taught 
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ught to repeat this following fyftem of con* 
rfation, which I have been at fo much pain* 

compile ; and then to adapt every feature of 
eir countenances, every turn of their hands, 
ery fere wing of their bodies, every exercife 

their fans, to the humour of the Sentences 
ey hear or deliver in converfation : But above 
I to inftru£k them in every fpecies and degree 

laughing in the proper feafons at their own 
it, or that of the company. And if the fons 
' the nobility and gentry, inftead of being fent 

common fchools, or put into the hands of 
tors at home, to learn nothing but words, 
ere configned to able inftruftors in the fame 
t, I cannot find what ufe there could be of 
>oks, except in the hands of thofe who are to 
ake learning their trade,^ which is below the 
ignity of perfons born to titles or eftate$. 

It would be another infinite advantage, that, 
f cultivating this fcience, we fhould wholly a- 
)id the vexations and impertinence of pedants, 
ho affeft to talk in a language not to be under- 
ood ; and whenever a polite perfon offers acci- 
entally to ufe any of their jargon-terms, have 
ie prefumption to laugh at us for pronouncing 
lofe words in a genteeler manner. Whereas I 
here affirm, that* whenever any fine gentle- 
tan or lady condefcends to let a hard word pais 
ut of their mouths, every fyllable is fmoothed 
ad poliihed in the pafTage : And it is a true mark 
f politenefs, both in writing and reading, to 
ary the orthography as well as the found ; be- 
Vol. X L caufe 
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tMftrfe "we rae infinitely better judges x>f what wiM 
yleafe a diftingutthing ear, than thofe who caii 
themftfres Scholars, can po&bly be ; who, coo*. 
ftquently, ought to con-eft their books, and man* 
*ier of pronouncing* by tfce authority of out w* 
tufepte, from whofe lips they proceed with jnfi* 
tritely more beauty and fignificancy. 

But, in the mean time, until fo great, fo ufe- 
fill, and fo neaefiary a defign can be put in exe- 
cution, (which, confidering'the good difpofition 
trf our country at prefent, I (hall not defpair of 
living to fee), itt me recotnmehd the following 
treatife, to be carried about as a pookefc-compa* 
3iion,i>y all gentlemen and Jadies, when they are 
going to vifit or dine, or drink tea ; or tobere 
they happen to pafs the evening without card% 
(as I have fometimes known it to be the cafet 
upon difappointments or accidents unforefeen)* 
defiring they would read their feveral parts in 
their chairs or coaches, to prepare tbemfcives for 
every kind of converfation that can poffibiy b«p- 
•pen. 

Although I have, in juftrce to my country, al- 
lowed the genius of our people to exoel that df 
any Other nation upon earth, and have conrfiradd 
this truth "by an argument not to he Controlled, 
I mean by producing fo great a number of -witty 
fentences in the enfuing dialogues, all of utfe- 
doubted authority, as well as of otrr ownjprochK»» 
tion ; yet I mud confefs at the fame time, that 
Wfc art wholly indebted for them to our iwicrf- 
to*s > at leatfy for m long *s my msmory reacfe- 

*etty 
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cth, 1 do not recolfe£t one new pbrafe of import* 
auce to have been added * which. de&# in us. men 
derns I take to have been occasioned by the in- 
trodu&ion of cant- words, in the mign of King 
Gharks II. And thofe have fo often-varied, that 
hardly one of them* of above a year** ftanding, 
is now intelligible ; nor any where to be ftftMtd^ 
excepting a (mall number ftrewed here and there 
hi the comedies and other fanatic writings' of that 
age. 

The honourable Colonel James Graham* my 
old. friend: and companion, did tikewife, towaoda 
the end of the fame reign, invent a fet of words 
and phrafes, which continued alraoft to the time 
of his death. But, as thefe terms of act wesr 
adopted only to courts add politicians, and. ex- 
tended little farther than among his particular , 
acquaintances, (of whom I had the honcor to. be 
otm), they are now abnoft forgotten. 

Nor did tke late JX of IU— and E„ of I~~m 
fiscceedf mach better, aitbbogh they peoccededk 
no farther than fiagk words * wheaeef except 
bi*t, bambooekt, an&one or two mora, the wbade 
vocabulary is-* antiquated. 

The fan*? fate bath already attended thole a« 
tber town^waia, who ftirnifh ur with a great vart 
•ety o£ new terms, which are annually changed* 
and thofe of tfceiaft feafon. fnnk inobtttion. CHt' 
thefe I was once favoured with a complete lift*' 
by the Right Honorable the Lord and. Lady 
H ■■ 9 whh which I made a eonfiderable fo * 
pane one £ummci in the country; buttfftwaftft$ 
X. a U P 
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up to town in winter, and venturing to pn 
them again, I was partly hooted, and parti 
underftood. 

The only invention of late years, . which 
any way contributed towards politenefs ii 
courfe, is that of abbreviating or reducing \ 
of rainy fyUables into one, by lopping of th 
This refinement having begun about the ti 
the Revolution, I had fome fhare in the h< 
of promoting it ; and I obferve, to my great 
fadion, that it makes daily advancements, 
I hope in time will raife our language t 
utmoft pcrfediion : Although I muft confe 
avoid obfevrity, I have been very fparing o 
ornament in the following dialogues* 

But as for phrafes invented to cultivate 
verfation, I defy all the clubs or xroffeehou 
this town to invent a new one equal in wi 
mour, fmartnefs, or politenefs, to the very 
of my fet -, which clearly (hews, either th 
are much degenerated, or that the whole 
d£ materials hath been already employee 
would willingly hope, as L do confident 
lieve the latter $ becaufe, having myfelf i 
vend months^ racked my invention to enric 
treafure (if poflible) with fome additions < 
own, (which, however, fiiould have been p; 
in a different chara&er, that I might n 
t&arged with impofing upon the public), -ai 
ving -ihewn them to fome judicious friends 
dealt very fincerely with me, all unanimoi 
freeing that mine were infinitely below th 
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old helps to difcourfe, drawn up in my prefent 
colle&ion, and confirmed their opinion with rea- 
fons by which I was perfc&ly convinced, as well 
as aftiamed, of my great prefumption. 

But I lately met a much ftronger argument to 
confirm me in the fame fentiments. For, as the 
great Bifhop Burnet of Salifbury informs us, in. 
the preface to his admirable Hiftory of his own 
Times, that he intended to employ himfelf in po- 
lifhing it every day of his life, (and indeed, in* 
its kind, it is almoft equally polifhed with this 
work of mine) ; fo it hath been my conftant bu- 
finefs, for fome years paft, to examine with the 
utmoft ftri&nefs, whether I could pofiibly find 
the fmalleft lapfe in ftyle or propriety through 
my whole colle&ion, that, in emulation with the 
Bifhop, I might fend it abroad as the moft 
finifhed piece of the age. 

It happened one day as I was dinning in good 
company of both fexes, and watching, according 
to my cuftom, for new materials wherewith to 
fill my pocket-book,. I fucceeded well enough, 
till, after dinner, when the ladies retired totheir 
tea, and left us over a bottle of wine. But I 
found we were not able to furniih any more ma- 
terials that were worth the pams of tranferibing r 
For the difcourfe of the company was all dege- 
nerated into fmart fayings of their own invention, 
and not of the true old ftandard ; fo that, in abfo- 
lute defpair, I withdrew, and went to attend the 
ladies at their tea ; from whence I did then con* 
elude, and ftill continue to believe, either that 

' - L 3 wine 
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trine dotti ndt ififpire politenefs* or that oar fex 
in not aWe to fupport it without the company of 
women, wto never fail to lead us into the right 
1 way, and thttt to keep us. 

It aracfe increafcth the value of thefe apoph- 
thegms, chat unto them we owe the continuance 
of our language for at lead an hundred years. 
Neither id this to be wondered at ', tiecaufe in- 
deed, befides the fmartnefe of the wit* and fine- 
nefs of the raillery, fueh is the propriety and e~ 
nergy of expreflion in them ill, chat they neve* 
can be changed, but to disadvantage, except h% 
the crrcumftance of ufing abbreviations r Which, 
however, I do not defpair in due time to fee in- 
troduced, having already met them in Come of 
the choke companies in town. 

Although this work be calculated for air per* 
fons of quality and fortune of both (exes y ycC 
the reader may perceive, that my particular view' 
Va4 to the officers of the army* the gentlemen of 
the Inns of court, and of both the nnivernties j 
To all cotirtiers* male and female, but principal- 
ly to the maid* of honour, of whom I have beea 
personally acquainted with two and twenty fets* 
aU excelling in this noble endowment \ till* for 
£ome years .paft, I know not how, they came to> 
degenerate into felling of bargains and Free- 
thinking : Not that I am againft either of tbefe 
entertainments at proper feafons, in compliance- 
with company, who may want a tafte for more 
exalted difcourfe,. whole memories may be fhorr* 
who are too young to be perfedt in their leffons* 

or 
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or (although it his bard to conceive) who have 
no inclination to read and learn my inftru&iorts. 
And befides, there is a ftrong temptation fov 
court-ladies to fall into the two amtsfements a- 
bove mentioned, that they may avoid the cenfure 
of affetting Angularity, againft the general cur* 
rent and fafhkm of all about them. But how* 
ever, no man will pretend to affirm, that either 
bargains or blafphemy, .which are the principal 
ornaments of Free-thinking, are fo good a fund 
of polite difcourfev as what is to be met with 
in my collection* For as to bargains, few of 
them feem to be excellent in their kind, and have 
not mwcb variety, becaufe they all terminate in 
one fingle point; and to multiply them, would 
requite more invention than people have to (pare. 
And as to blafphemy or Free-thinking, I have 
known fomefcnmulousperfiDns of both fexes, who 
by a prejudiced education, are afraid of fprightd. 
1 muft however except the maids of honour, who 
bave been fully convinced by a famous court- 
chaplain, that there is no fuch place a& hell, 

1 cannot indeed controvert the lawfumefs of 
Free-thinking, becaufe it hath been univerfalty 
allowed, that thought is free.. But, however, 
although it may afford a large field of matter, 
yet, in my poor opinion, it feems to contain very 
little of wit or humour ; becaufe it hath not 
been ancient enough among us to furnifli efta* 
Mimed authentic expreffions, I mean fuch as muft 
receive a fan&ion from the polite world, before 
their authority can be allowed. Neither was 

the' 
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the art of blafphemy or Free-thinking invented by 
he court, or by perfons of great quality, who, 
properly fpeaking, were patrons,- rather than in- 
ventors of it ; but fir ft brought in by the Fana* 
tic faction towards the end of their power, and 
after the Reftoration carried to Whitehall by the 
converted rurapers ; with very good reafon, be- 
caufc they knew that King Charles II. from a 
wrong education, occasioned by the troubles of 
his father, had time enough to obferve, that Fa- 
natic enthufiafm directly led to Atheifm* which 
agreed with the difiblute inclinations of his youth •? 
and perhaps thefe principles were farther culti- 
vated in him by the French Hugonots, who have 
been often charged with Spreading them among 
us. However, I cannot fee where the neceflky 
lies of ^introducing new and foreign topicsfor con- 
versation, while we have fo plentiful a ftock of 
our own growth. 

I have likewife, for fome reafons of equal 
weight, been very fparing in double entendres $ 
becaufe they often put ladies upon affected con- 
ftraints, and affected ignorance. In fhort, they 
break, or very much intangle the thread of di<V 
courfe. Neither am I mafter of any rules to fet- 
1 tie the difconcerted countenances of the females* 
in fuch a juncture ; I can therefore only allow 
innuendoes of this kind to be delivered in- whim- 
pers, and only to young ladies undeir twenty, 
who being in henour obliged to blufh, it may 
produce a new Subject for difcourfe. 

Perhaps the critics may accufe me of a defect 

in 
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fn toy following fyftem of Polite Conversation $ 
that there is one great ornament of difcourfe, 
whereof I have not produced a (ingle example it 
which indeed I purpofely omitted, for fome rea- 
fans that I ihall immediately offer ; and if thofe 
reafons will not fatisfy the male part of my gentle 
readers, the defe& may be fupplied in fome 
manner by an appendix to the fecond edition y 
which appendix ihall be printed by itfelf, and 
fold for fixpence, ditched, and with a marble 
cover, that my reader may have no occafion to 
complain of being defrauded. 

The defeat. I mean is, my not having infert- 
ed into the body of my book, all the oaths now* 
moil in fafhion for imbellifhing difcourfe \ efpe-» 
cially fince . it could give no offence to the cler- 
gy, who are feldom or never admitted to thefe 
polite affemblies. And it muft be allowed, that 
oaths well chofen, are not only very ufeful ex- 
pletives to matter, but great ornaments of ftyle*- 

What I ihall here affer in my own defence^ 
upon this important article, will, I hope, be 
fome extenuation of my faults . •, 

Firft,. I reafoned with myfelf, that a juft col-, 
le&ion of oaths repeated as often as the fafhion 
requires, .muft have enlarged this volume, at. 
leaft, to double the bulk $ whereby it would not 
only double the charge, but likewife make the 
volume lefc commodious for pocket-carriage. 

Secondly, I have been affured by fome judici- 
ous friends, that themfelves have known certain 
hdies to take offence (whether ferioufly or no). 

at 
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at too great a prefufioit of eurfipg, and totaling, 
era* when that kind; of QVtprwnt va^ wn im- 
properly introduced*, wkicb* i coafefa, did ftartle 
hk not a little,, paving neve* abfesved this life* 
in the compafs of my own female acquaintance* 
atleaft, for twenty years paft. i However,. I waa 
forced to fubrnit to- wife* judgment* than, my 
own* 

Thirdly, As this no oft qfeful tut atife is calcu- 
lated for all future times, I confidered in tbi* 
aaaturity of my age, how great a variety of oath* 
I have heard fince I began to ftudy the wedd* 
and- to know men and manners* And bere 1 
fvvnd k to be trae, what I have scad in an an- 
cient poet, 

Tot now-a-days men change their oaths, 
As often as they change their cfoaths. 

. Inihart, oath* are the childfen of h&kmi 
they are i* feme fenfe atanoft anaiiej*, like what 
I obferved befofe of caat-wofd&i and I aayfelf 
cm Be*«rriber abom forty di&i*nt : fata The 
old flock-oaths, I a«» cen&dent, do n*t aanettnJt 
*» above forty-five, or fifty at moft - % bit ifae 
way of mingling and compounding them ia ai» 
mod as various as that of the alphabet. 

Sir John Ferret was the firft man of quality* 
wheat I And upon record to have fworfl by Godfo 
wounfb. He Evcd ia the reign of Queen Bissau* 
beth,. and was fuppofedi to have been; a natural 
fon of Henry VIII. who might alfo probaUf 
have been his iaftxu£tor.. This oath indeed fltill 

continues, 



continues, and is a<ftock*8atfc to this day 4 lb 
do federal others that have kept their natural 
fiftiplicity. But infinitely the greater number 
hath been fo frequently changed and diSocated* 
that if the itfventora were now alive, they could 
hardly tmderftand them. 

Upon theffe cortfiderations I began to appre- 
hend, that if I ftbuld infert all the oaths that 
are now current, my book would be out of vogue 
-with the ifirft change of fafhion, and grow as 
afetefft as an -old di&ionary : Whereas the cafe 
is quite otherwife with my colle&ion of potite 
difcourfe ; whteh, as I before obferved, hath, 
defeended by tradition 'for at leaft an hundred 
years, without any change in the pforafeology. 
i therefore determined with myfelf to leave out 
the whole fyftem of fwearing $ becaufe both the 
male and female oaths are all perfe&ly well known 
'and diftingurfhed ; new ones are eafily learned, 
imd, with a moderate (h&ne of dlfcretion, may 
be properly appHfcd on «*ery fit occafion. "How- 
ever, Imuft he*e, upon thisartick of f wearing, 
tiicfft earneftly recommend to my male readers, 
that they would pleafe a little to ftudy variety. 
9or it is the opinion of o&rmoft refined fwfcar- 
ers, that the fame oath or curfe cannot, confid- 
ently with true poitteneife, be repeated abovfe 
nine timea in the fame company, by the fame 
perfoh, and at one fitting. 

I am for from de firing, or expe&ing, that all 
the ^potite and ingenious fpeeches. contained in 
Aril w&rk (hould, ki*he^$n«i^«oaverfetion i be- 

tween 
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tween ladies and gentlemen, come in fo~ quick 
and fo clofe, as I have here delivered them. By 
iio means. On the contrary, they ought to.be 
hufbanded better, and fpread much thinner. Nor 
do I make the leaft queftion, but that, by a dif- 
creet and thrifty management, they may ferve 
for the entertainment of a whole year to any 
perfon, who does not make too long or too fre- 
quent vifits in the fame family. The flowers of 
wit, fancy, wifdom, humour, and politenefs, Scat- 
tered in this volume, amount to one thoufand 
feventy and four. Allowing, then, to «very gen- 
tleman and lady thirty vifiting families* (hot in- 
fi fling upon fra&ions), there will want but lit- 
tle of an hundred polite que ft ions, anfwers, re- 
plies, rejoinders, repartees, and remarks, to be 
daily delivered frefh in every company for twelve 
folar months ; and even this is a higher pitch of 
delicacv than the world infifts on, or hath reafon 
to expeft. But I am altogether for exalting this 
fcience to its utmoft perfe&ion. 

It may be obje&ed, That the publication of 
my book may, in a long courfe of time, profti- 
tute this noble art to mean and vulgar people. 
Butlanfwer, That it is notfoeafy an acquirement 
as a few ignorant pretenders may imagine. A 
footman can fwear, but he cannot fwear like a 
Lord. He can fwear as often ; tut can he fweai 
with equal delicacy, propriety, and judgment i 
"No, certainly j unlefs he be a lad of fuperioi 
parts, of good memory, a diligent obfervcr, one 
. -who hath a fkilful ear, Tome knowledge in mufic 

and 
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and an exa&tafte ; which hardly fall to the fhare 
of one in a thoufand among that fraternity, in as 
high favour as they now ftand with their ladies. 
Neither hath one footman in fix fo fine a genius 
as to relifh and apply thofe exalted fentences com- 
prifed in this volume, which I offer to the world. 
It is true, I cannot fee that the fame ill confe- 
quences would follow from the waiting-woman $ 
who, if fhe had been bred to read romances, may 
have fome fmall fubaltern, or fecond-hand po- 
litenefs ; and if <he conftantly attends the tea* 
and be a gdod Hftcner, may in fome years make 
a tolerable figure, which will ferve perhaps \o 
draw in the young chaplain, or the old fteward. 
But alas ! after all, how can fhe acquire thofe 
hundred graces, and motions, and airs, the whole 
military management of the face, the contor- 
tions of every mufcular motion in the face, the 
rifings and fallings, the quicknefs and flownefs 
of the voice, with the feveral turns and cadences ; 
the proper junctures of fmiling and frowning 5 
how often and how loud to lough, when to 
gibe and when to flout, with all the other branch- 
es of doftrine and discipline above recited ? 

I am therefore npt under the lead apprdhen- 
fion, that this art will ever be in danger of fall r 
ing into common hands, which requires fo much 
tifne, ftudy, practice, and genius, before it ar- 
rives to perfection \ and thereforef I mull repeat 
my propofal for erecting public fchools, provi- 
ded with the beft and abkfl mafters and miftref- 
fes, at the charge of the nation. 

Vol. X. M « I 
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I have drawn this work into the form o 
alogue, after the pattern of other famous i 
in hiftory, law, politics, and moil other ai 
fciences *, and I hope it will have the fan 
cefs : For who can conteft it to b e of greate 
fequence to the happinefs of thefe king 
than all human knowledge put together ? 
logue is held the bed method of inculcatii 
part of knowledge ; and I am confident, tha 
lie fchools will foon be founded for teachi 
and politenefs after my fcheme, to younj 
pie of quality and fortune. I have deter 
next fefEons to deliver a petition to the He 
Lords for an aft of parliament, to eftabli 
book as the ftandard grammer in all the \ 
pal cities of the kingdom, where this art is 
taught by able mailers, who are to be apj 
and recommended by me j which is no 
than Lilly obtained only for teaching wore 
language wholly ufelcfs. Neither {hall I 
far wanting to myfelf, as not to defire a p 
granted of cqurfe to all ufeful proje&ors; I 
that I may have the fole profit of giving a i 
to every fchool to read my grammar for foi 
years. 

The reader cannot but obferve what p 
have been at in polifhing the ftyle of my b« 
the greateft exa&nefs. Nor have I been 1 
ligent in refining the orthography, by fp 
the words in the very fame manner as th< 
pronounced by the chief patterns of politer 
court, at levees, at aflemblics, at playhou: 
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the prime vifiting-places,by young templars,and by 
gentlemen- commoners of both univerilties, who 
have lived at leaft a twelvemonth in town, and 
kept the beft company. Of thefe fpellings the 
public will meet with many examples in the fol- 
lowing book. For inftance, can't, han't, fhan't, 
did'nt, coud^nr, woud'nt, is'nt, en't, with many 
more, befides feveral words which fcholars pre- 
tend are derived from Greek and Latin, but now 
pared into a polite found, by ladies, officers of the 
army, courtiers, and templars, fuch as jometry 
for geometray, verdi for verditt, lard for lord> 
learnen for learning •, together with fome abbre- 
viations exquifitely refined ; as, pooz for pofi- 
tive; mob for mobile ; phiz for phyfiognomy ; 
fep for reputation 5 plenipo for plenipotentiary; 
incog for incognito ; hypps, or hippo, for hypo- 
condriacs; bam for bamboozle; and bamboozle 
for God knows what ; whereby much time is 
faved, and the high road to converfation cut 
fcort by many a mile. 

I have, as it will be apparent, laboured very 
much, and I hope with felicity enough, to make 
every chara&er in the dialogue agreeable with 
itfelf, to a degree, that whenever any judicious 
perfon fhall read. my book aloud for the enter- 
tainment and inflru£Hon of a feleft company, 
be need not fo much as name the particular 
fpcakers"; becaufe all the perfons, throughout 
the feveral fubje&s of converfation, ftri£Uy ob- 
ferve a different manner peculiar to their charac- 
ters, which are of different kinds. But this I 
M 2 leave 
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leave entirely to the prudent apd impartial 
reader's discernment. 

Perhaps the very manner of introducing the 
fcveral points of wit and humour may not be 
lefs entertaining and in (trucking than the mat- 
ter itfelf. In the latter I can pretend to little 
merit, becaufe it entirely depends upon memo* 
ry, and the happineft of having kept polite com- 
pany ; but the art of contriving that thofe fpeechet 
fliouid be introduced naturally) as the moll pro- 
per fen timenta to be delivered upon fo great* 
variety of fubje&s, I take to be a talent fcroe- 
what uncommon, and a labour that few people 
could hope to fucceed ijnt, unlefs they had a gc- 
niua particularly turned that way* added to a 
fincere difintereftcd love of the public. 

Although every curious queftion, fmart an- 
swer, and witty reply, be little known to many 
people ; yet there is not one finglc fentence in 
the whole collection for which I cannot bring 
moft authentic vouchers whenever I fhatt be 
called, and even for forae expreftkma, which, to 
% few niqe ears, may perhaps appear' fcmewhat 
grofs, I can produce the {lamp of authority from 
courts, chocolate-houfes, theatres,' afTemblies, 
drawing-rooms, levees, card-meetings, balls, 
and mafquerades from perfcns of both fixes 
and of tbe higheft titles next to royrJ.. How- 
ever, to fay the truth, I have been very fparing 
in ray quotations of fuch fentiments that fecm 
to be over free; becaufe, when I began my 
collection, fuch kind of converfe was aim oft in 
its infancy, till it was taken into the protection 

of 
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of my honoured patronefles at court, by whofe 
countenance and fan&ion it hath become a 
choice flower in the nofegay of wit and polite- 
nefs. 

Some will perhaps objeft, that when I bring my 
company to dinner, I mention too great a variety 
of dimes, not always confident with the art of coo- 
kery, or proper for the feafon of the year, and part 
of the fir ft courfe mingled with thefecond; befides 
a failure in politenefs, by introducing a black pud- 
ding to a lord's table, and at a great entertain- 
ment- But if I had omitted the black pudding, 
I defire to know what would hare become of that 
exquifite reafon given by Mifs Notable for not 
eating it ? The world perhaps might have loft it 
for ever, and I mould have been juftly arrfwer- 
able for having left it out of my colle£Hon. I 
therefore cannot but hope, that foch hypercriti- 
cal readers will pleafe to confider, my bufmefs 
was to make fo full and complete a body of re- 
ined fayings as compact as I could, only taking 
care to produce them in the mod natural and 
probable manner, in order to allure my reader* 
into the very fubftancc and marrow of this moil 
admirable and necefiary art. 

I am heartily forry, and was much difappoint- 
ed f to find, thatfo univerfal and polite an enter* 
tainment as cards, hath hitherto contributed very 
little to the enlargement of my work, I have 
fet by many hundred times with the utmoft vi- 
gilance, and my table-book ready, without being 
able in eight hours to gather matter for one (ingle 
M 3 phrafc 
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phrafe in my book. But this I think may be ea- 
fily accounted for, by the turbulence and juftling 
of pa Hi on s, upon the various and furprifing turns, 
incidents, revolutions, and events of good and 
evil fortune, that arrive in the courfe of a long 
evening at play j the mind being wholly taken 
up, and the confequcnces of non-attention fo 
fatal. 

Play is fupported upon the two great pillars of 
deliberation and a£Uon. The terms of art arc 
few, prescribed by law and cuftom \ no time al- 
lowed for digreffions or trials of wit. Quadrille, 
irr particular, bears fome refemblance to a ftate 
of nature, which we are told is a ftate of war, 
wherein every woman is againft every woman * 
the unions fhort, inconftant, and foon broke ; 
the league made this minute without knowing 
the ally, and diflblved in the next.. Thus, at the 
game of Quadrille, female brains are always em- 
ployed in ftratagem, or their hands in a&ion. 

Neither can I find, that our art hath gained 
much by the happy revival of mafquerading a- 
mong us ; the whole dialogue m thofe meetings 
being fummed up in one (fprightly, I confefs, 
but) Angle queftion, and as fprightly an anfwer : 
Do you know me ? Yes, I do ; and, Do you 
know me ? Yes, I do. For this reafon, I did 
not think it proper to give my readers the trou- * 
ble of introducing a mafqueradc, merely for the 
fake of a fingle queftion, and a fingle anfwer ; 
efpecially when, to perform this in a proper man- 
ner, 1 mud have brought in a hundred perfons 

together 
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together of both fexes, drefled in fantaftic ha*- 
bits for one minute, and difmifled them the 
next. 

Neither is it reasonable to conceive, that oui 
fcience can be much improved by mafquerades> 
where the wit of both fexes is altogether taken 
up in contriving lingular and humourfome dif- 
guifes > and their thoughts entirely employed in 
bringing intrigues and aflignations of gallantry 
to an happy conclufion. 

The judicious reader will readily difcover, that 
I make Mifs Notable my heroine, and Mr Tho- 
mas Neverout my hero. I have laboured both 
their characters with my utmoft ability. It is 
into their mouths that I have put the livelieft 
queftions, anfwers, repartees, and rejoinders; 
becaufe my defign was, to propoie them both as 
patterns for all young bachelors and fingle ladies 
to copy after.* By which I hope very foon to fee 
polite converfation flourifh between both fexes, 
in a more confummate degree of perfection, than 
thefe kingdoms have yet ever known. 

I have drawn fome lines of Sir John Linger's 
character, the Derbyfhire knight, x>n purpofe to 
place it in counterview or contraft with that of 
the other company ; wherein I can allure the 
reader, that I intended not the lead reflection 
dpon Derbyfhire, the place of my nativity : But 
my intention was only to fhew the misfortune 
of thofe perfons who have the disadvantage to 
be bred out of the circle of politenefs ; whereof 
I. take the prefent limits to extend no further 

than 
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than London, and ten miles round, altho 
thcri are pleafed to confine it within the 
mortality. If you compare the difcourfes 
gentlemen and ladies with thofe of Sir 
you'will hardly conceive him to have bet 
in the fame climate, or under the farm 
language, religion, or government ; and ; 
ingly 1 have introduced him fpeaking in h 
rude dial eel;, for no other reafon than t< 
my fcholars how to avoid it. 

The curious reader will obferve, that 
conversation appears in danger to flag, 
in fome places I have artfully contrived, 
care to invent fome fudden queflion, or i 
wit, to revive- it; fuch as thefe that i 
What ! I think here's a filent meeting ! 
Madam, a penny for your thought ; witl 
ral other of the like fort. I have rejected s 
vincial or country turns of wit and fancy, b 
I am acquainted with very few ; but indeed c 
becaufe I found them fo much inferior to tl 
court; efpecially among the gentlemen-i 
the ladies of the bed-chamber, and the m; 
honour ; I mud alfo add the hither end < 
noble metropolis. 

When this happy art of polite convert n 
be thoroughly improved, good company \ 
no longer peftered with dull, dry, tedious 
tellers, nor brangling difputers: For a 
icholar of either fex in our fcience, will pe 
Ally interrupt them with fome fudden furj 
piece of wit* tba* fkalt engage all the coi 
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in a loud laugh.; and if, after a paufe, the grave 
companion refumes his thread, in the following 
manner, Well, but to go on with my ftory, new- 
interruptions come from the left and the right,, 
till he is forced to give it over. 

I have likewife made fome few effaya toward* 
felling of bargains, as well for inftrudfcing thofe 
who delight in that accomplifhment, a* in com- 
pliance with my female friends at court. How- 
ever, I have tranfgreffed a little in this point, by 
doing it in a manner fomewhat more referred 
than is now pra&ifed at St James's. At the 
fame time, I can hardly allow this accomplish- 
ment to pafs properly for a branch of that per- 
feft polite converfation, which makes the confti- 
tnent fubje& of my treatifc* and for this I have 
already given my reafons. I have likewife, for 
the further caution, left a blank in the critical 
point of each bargain, which the fagacious read- 
er may fill up in his own mind. 
. As to cnyfelf, I am proud to own, that except 
fome fmattering in the French, I am what the 
old pedants and fcholars call a man wholly illite- 
rate, that is to fay, unlearned. But as to my 
own language, I (hall not readily yield to many 
perfons. I have read moil of the plays, and all 
the mifcellany poems that have been publi {hed 
for twenty years paft. I have read Mr Thoma* 
Brown's works entire, and had the honour to be 
his intimate friend, who was univerfally allow- 
cd'to be the greateft genius of his age. 

Upoa what foot I ftand with the prefent chief 

reigning 
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reigning wits, their verfes recommendatory, 
which they have recommended me to prefix be- 
fore my book, will be more than a thoufand wit- 
neflcs. I am, and have been likewife particular- 
ly acquainted with Mr Charles Gildon, Mr 
Ward, Mr Dennis, that admirable critic and 
poet, and feveral others. Each of thefe eminent 
perfons (I mean thofe who are dill alive) have 
done me the honour to read this produftion five 
times over, with the ftrickeft eye of friendly fe- 
verity, and propofed fome, although very few a- 
mendments *, which I gratefully accepted, and 
do here publicly return my acknowledgment for 
fo Angular a favour. 

And I cannot conceal, without ingratitude, 
*h c g rcat affiftance I have received from thofe 
two illuftrious writers, Mr Ozell, and Capt. 
Stevens. Thefe, and fome others of diftinftuifti- 
ed eminence, in whofe company I have paffed 
fo many agreeable hours, as they have been the 
great refiners of our language, fo it hath been 
my chief ambition to imitate them. Let the 
Popes, the Gays, the Arbuthnots, the Youngs, 
and the reft of that fnarling brood, burft with * 
envy at the praifes we receive from the court 
and kingdom. 

But to return from this digreflion. 

The reader will find, that the following col- 
le&ion of polite exprefiions will eafily incorpo- 
rate with all fubje£te of genteel and fafhionable life. 
Thofe which are proper for morning-tea will be 
equally ufeful at the fame entertainment in the 

afternoon, 
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rnoon, even in the fame company, only by 
ing the feveral queftions, anfwers, and re- 
>, into different hands; and fuch as are adapt- 

meals, will indifferently ferve for dinners 
lppers, only diftinguifliing between day-light 
candle-light. By this method no diligent 
on, of a tolerable memory, can ever be at a 

: hath been my conftant opinion, that every 
1, who is entrufted by nature with any ufe- 
alent of the mind* is bound by all the ties of 
our, and that juftice which we all owe our 
ntry, to propofe to himfelf fome one illufiri- 
a&ion to be performed in his life for the pu- 
emolument : And I freely confefs, that fo 
id, fo important an enterprife, as I have un- 
aken, and executed to the beft of my power, 

1 deferved a much abler hand, a6 well as a 
ral encouragement from the crown. How- T 
r, I am bound fo far to acquit myfelf, as to 
lare, that I have often and mod earneftly en- 
ted feveral of my above-named friends, uni- 
"ally allowed to be of the firft rank in wit and 
itenefs, that they would undertake a work fo 
lourablc to themfelves, and fo beneficial £6 the 
gdom : But fo great was their modefty, that 
y all thought fit to excufe themfelves, and 
)ofe the talk on me ; yet in fo obliging a man- 
, and attended with fuch compliments on my 
)r qualifications, that I dare not repeat. And, 
laft, their intreaties, or rather their com- 
nds, added to thajf inviolable love I bear to 

. -the 
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the land of my nativity, prevailed up< 
engage in fo bold an attempt. 

1 may venture to affirm, without the I 

Jation of modefty, that there is no man m 

who hath by many degrees fo juft pretei 

rayfelf to the higheft encouragement i 

crown, the parliament, and the minil 

wards bringing this work to its due pei 

I have been affured, that feveral great b 

"antiquity were worifhipped as gods upon 

rit of having civilized a fierce and barbar 

pie. It is rrranifeft I could have no oth< 

tions ; and I dare appeal to my very ene 

fuch a treatife as mine had been publifh 

years ago, and- with as much fuccefs 

confident this will meet, I mean, by tun 

thoughts of the whole nobility and genti 

ftudy and practice of polite converfation 

ther fuch mean, ftupid writers, as the cr 

and his abetters, could have been able 

rupt the principles of fo many hundred tl 

fubje&s, ' as, to th'e fhame and grief c 

Whiggilh, loyal, and true Proteftant he: 

too manifeft they have clone. For I dt 

honeft judicious, reader to make one rema; 

after having exhaufted the whole in ficl 

day * (if I may fo call it) of politenefs and 

rhent, and faithfully digefted into the fo 

dialogues, there cannot be found one ex 

relating to politics ; that the miniftry i 

- men 

• This word is fpelt by Latinifts, EttcychpxJLi' 
jii^ieious author wifely prefers the polite readii 
the pedantic. 
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mentioned, nor the word king above twice or 
thrice, and then only to the honour of his Ma- 
jefty : So very cautious were our wifer ancedor* 
informing rules for converfation, as never to 
give offence to crowned heads, nor enterfere with 
party-difputes in the date. And indeed, although 
there feems to be a clofe refemblance between 
the two words politenefs and politics, yet no 
ideas are more inconfident in their natures. 
However, to avoid all appearance of difaffe&ion, 
I have taken care to enforce loyalty by an invin- 
cible argument, drawn from the very fountain 
of this noble fcience, in the following fliort 
terms, that ought to be writ in gold, Mud is for 
the King: Which uncontroulable maxim I took 
particular care of introducing in the firft page of 
my book, thereby to inftil early the bed Prote* 
ftant loyal nojtions in the minds of my readers. 
Neither is it merely my own private opinion, 
that politenefs is the firmed foundation upon 
which loyalty can be fupportcd : For thus fings 
the ncver-to-be-too-much- admired Lord H— — , 
in his truly fublime poem, called, Loyalty De- 
fined: 

Who's not polite, for the Pretender is ;• 
A Jacobite, I know him by his phizz. 

la the like manner, the divine Mr Tibbalds or 
Theobalds, in one of his birth-day poems : 

I am no fchollard, but I am polite j 
Therefore be fure I am no Jacobite. 

Vol^ X N Here 
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Here likewife to the fame purpofe that great 
mafter of the whole poetic choir* our mod illu- 
ftrioug laureat Mr Colly Cibber : 

Who in his talk can't fpeak a polite thing, 
Will never loyal be to George our King. 

I could produce many more Alining paffages 
out of our principal poets of both fexes to con* 
firm this momentous truth. From whence I 
think it may be fairly concluded, that whoever 
can mod contribute towards propagating the 
icience contained in the following fheets through 
the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, may 
juftly demand all the favour that the wifeft 
court and mod judicious fenate are able to con- 
fer on the raoft deferring fubje£t. I leave the 
application to my readers. 

This is the work which I have been fo hardy 
to attempt, and without the leaft mercenary 
view. Neither do I doubt of fucceeding to my 
full wifli, except among the Tories and their 
abettors, who being all Jacobites, and conse- 
quently Fapifts in their hearts, from a want of 
true tafte, or by ftrong affe&ation, may per- 
haps refolve not to read my book ; chufing ra- 
ther to deny themfelves the pkafure and honour 
of mining in polite company among the princi- 
pal geniufes of both fexes throughout the king- 
dom, than adorn their minds with this noble aft ; 
and probably apprehending, (as, I confefs^ no- 
thing is more likely to happen), that a true Spi- 
rit 
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tit of loyalty to the Proteftant fuccettoa fhould 
fteal along with it. 

If my favourable aad gentle readers could po&» 
fibly conceive the perpetual watching*, the num- 
ber tefe toils, the frequent rifiags in the night to 
fel down feveral ingenious fentences, that I fud- 
deolyor accidentally recolle&ed ; and which, with* 
out my utmoft vigilance, had been irrecoverably 
loft for ever ; if they would confider with what 
iacredible diligence I daily and nightly attended 
at thofe boufes where perfons of both fcxe* # 
aad of the rooft diftioguifhed merit, ufed to 
aeet and difplay their talents ; with what at* 
tention I liftened to all their difcourfes, the bet* 
ter to retain them in my memory ; and then at 
proper feafons withdraw unobserved to enter 
tkcm in my table-book, while the company little 
fitfpe&ed what a noble work I had then in em- 
kyo : I fay, if all thefe were known to the 
world, I think it would be no great prefumptiod 
in me to expe&, at a proper jun&ure, the pa* 
Uk thanks of both Houfcs of parliament, for the 
feme* and honour I have done to the whole nav 
uoa by my fingle pen. 

Although I have never been once charged 
with the leaft tin&ure of vanity, the reader will, 
I hope, give me leave to put an eafy queftion, 
What is become of all the King of Sweden'* 
vi&oriea ? Where are the fruits of them at thif 
day K Or of what benefit will they be to pofte* 
rity ? Were not many of his greateft a£tk>n* 
owing, at kail in part, to fortune ? Were not 
N2 all 
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all of them owing to the valour of his troops, as 
much as to his own conduct ? Could he have 
conquered the Polifh King, or the Czar of 
Mufcovy, with his fingle arm ? Far be it from 
me to envy or lefien the fame he hath acquired} 
but, at the fame time, I will venture to fay, 
'without breach of modefty, that I, who have a- 
lone with this right hand fubdued barbarifm, 
rudenefe, and rufticity ; who have cftablifhed 
and fixed for ever the whole fyftem of all true 
politenefs and refinement in converfation, (hould 
think myfelf molt inhumanely treated by my 
countrymen, and would accordingly refent it as 
the high eft indignity, to be put on a level, in 
point of fame, in after ages, with Charles XII. 
late King of Sweden. 

And yet fo incurable is the, love of detraction, 
perhaps beyond what the charitable reader will 
eafily believe, that I have been aflured by more 
than one credible perfon, bow fome of my ene- 
mies have induftrioufly whifpered about, that 
one Ifaac Newton, an inftrument-maker, for* 
merly living near Leicefter-fields, and afterwards 
a workman in the mint at the Tower, might 
poffibly pretend to vie with me for fame- in fu- 
ture times. The man, it feems, was knighted, 
for making fun-dials better than others of his 
trade $ and was thought to be a conjurer, be* 
caufe he knew how to draw lines and circles up- 
on a flate, which no body could underftand. 
But adieu to all noble attempts for endlef3 re- 
nowp, if the ghoft of an obfeure mechanic (hall 

1* 
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be raifed up to enter into competition with me, 
only for his (kill in making pot-hooks and hang- 
ers with a pencil, which many thoufand accom- 
plished gentlemen and ladies can perform as well 
with pen and ink upon a piece of paper, and 
in a manner as little intelligible as thofe of Sir 
Ifaac. 

My mod ingenious friend already mentioned, 
Mr Colly Cibber, who does fo much honour to 
the laurel-crown he defervedly wears, (as he 
hath often done to many imperial diadems placed 
en his head), was pleafed to tell me, that if my 
treatife were fhaped into a comedy, the repre- 
sentation, performed to advantage on our theatre, 
might very much contribute to the fpreading of 
polite conversation among all perfons of diftinc- 
tion through the whole kingdom. 

I own the thought was ingenious, and my 
friend's intention good* but I cannot agree to 
his propofal ; - for Mr Cibber himfelf allowed, 
that the fubje&s handled irr my work being fo 
numerous and extenfive, it would be absolutely 
impoffible for one, two, or even, fix comedies 
to contain them. From whence it will foltow, 
that many admirable and effential rules for po- 
lite converfation mud be omitted. 

And here let me do juftice to my friend Mr 
Tibbalds, who plainly confeffed before Mr Cib- 
ber himfelf, that fuch a projeft, as it would be 
a great diminution to my honour, fo it would 
intolerably mangle my fcheme, and thereby de- 
ftroy the principal end at which I aimed, to 
N 3 form 
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form a complete body or fyftem of this moil ufe 
ful fcience in all its parts. And therefore M; 
Tibbalds, whofc judgment was never difputed 
chofe rather to fall in with my propofal, men- 
tioned before, of ere&ing public fchools and fe« 
minaries all over the kingdom, to inftrud the 
young people of both fexes in this art, accord 
ing to my rules, and in the method that I have 
lajd down. 

I (hall conclude this long, but neccflary intro- 
duction, with a requcft; or indeed rather a jufl 
and reafonable demand, from all lords, ladies, 
and gentlemen, that while they are entertaining 
and imprdving each other with thofe polite que- 
stions, anfwers, repartees, replies, and rejoin- 
ders, which I have, with infinite labour and clofc 
application, during the fpace of thirty-fix years, 
been collecting for their fervice and improve- 
ment, they lhall, as an inftance of gratitude, or 
every proper occafion, quote my name aftei 
this or the like manner : Madam, as our Ma- 
iler WagftafF fays ; My Lord, as our frienc 
Wagftaff has it. I do likewife expeft, that al 
my pupils fliall drink my health every day ai 
dinner and fupper during my life ; and thai 
they, or their pofterity, (hall continue the fame 
ceremony to my not inglorious memory, aftei 
my deceafe, for ever. 
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POLITE CONVERSATION*. 



The MEN. 

Lord Sparkish. 
Lord Smart. 
Sir John Linger. 
MtNivirout. 
Col. At witt. 



The LADIES. 

Lady Smart. 

Mifs Notable. 
Lady Answer all. 



The ARGUMENT. 

Lord Sparkilh and Colonel Atwitt meet in the morning 
upon the Mall : Mr Neveront joins them ; they all go to 
trtakfaft at Lady Smart's. Their converfation over their 
tct*° After which they part ; but my Lord and the two 
gentlemen are invited to dinner. Sir John Linger invited 
likewife, and comet a little too late. The whole conver- 
fation at dinner •' After which the ladies retire to their 
Ha. The converfation of the ladies without the men, 
who are fuppofed to ftay and drink a bottle ; but ia fome 
time go to the ladies, and drink tea with them. The con- 
verfation there* After which a party at quadrille until 
three in the morning; but no converfation fet down. 
They all take leave, and go home. 

DIALOGUE I. 

St JAMES^ PARK, 

Lord Sparkifh meeting Col. Atwitt. 

Col. XT} ELL met my Lord. 

VV Ld. Sparkifh. Thank ye Colonel. 
A parfon would have faid, I hope we (hall meet 

in 

m "1 retired hither for the public good, having two 

•' great works in hand : One to reduce the whole po- 

" litenefs, wit, humour, and ft yle of England into a fliort 

fvftem 
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in heaven. When did you fee Tom Neverout f 

Col. He's juft coming towards us. Talk of" 

the devil 

Neverout comes up» 

Col. How do you do, Tom ? 

Neverout. Never the better for you. 

Col. I hope you're never the worfe : But pray 
where's your manners ? Don't you fee my Lord 
Sparkifh ? 

Neverout. My Lord, I beg your Lordfliip's 
pardon. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Tom, how is it that you can't 
fee the wood for trees ? What wind blew you 
hither ? 

Neverout. Why, my Lord, it is an ill wind 
blows no body good ; for it gives me the honour 
of feeing your Lordfliip. 

Col. Tom, you muft go with us. to Lady 
Smart's to breakfaft. 

Neverout. Muft? why, Colonel, muft's for 
the King. 

[Col. offering in jeft to draw his fword. 

Col. Have you fpoke with all your friends ? 

Neverout. Colonel, as you*re flout be merci- 
ful. 

Ld. 
" fyftem, for the ufe of all perfons of quality, and parri- 
« cularly, the maids of honour," &c. See a letter from 
Pr Swift, dated Aug. 28. 1731. 

" I have a tjiing in profe, begun about twenty eight 
"years ago, 'and aim oft finiflied. It will make a four 
" fhilling volume ; and is fkch a perfe<5lion of folly, that 
** you. ft all never hear of it till it is printed, and thea 
' • you ihall be left to guefs.* 
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Ld. Sparkilh. Come, agree agree 5 the law's 

coftly. 

[Col. taking bis hand from his hilt. 

Col. Well, Tom, you are never the worfe 
man to be afraid of me. Come along. 

Neverout. What, do you think I was born in 
a wood, to be afraid of an owl ? 

I'll wait on you. I hope Mifs Notable will be 
there ; egad {he's very handfome, and has wit at 
will. 

Col. Why every one as they like, as the good 
woman faid when flie kifs'd her cow. 

Lord Smart's houfe; they knock at the door; 
the porter comes up. 

Ld. Sparkifli. Pray are you the porter ? 

Porter. Yes, for want of a better. 

Ld. Sparkifli. Is your Lady at home ? 

Porter. She was at home juft now j but (he's 
not gone out yet. 

Neverout. I warrant this rogue's tongue is 
well hung. ■ 

Lady Smart s antichamber. 

Lady Smart, Lady Anfwerall, and Mifs Notable, 

at the tea table. 

Lady Smart. My Lord, your Lordfhip's moft 
humble fervant. 

Ld. Sparkifli. Madam, you fpoke too late ; 
I was your Ladyfliip's before. 

Lady Smart. O ! Colonel, are you here ? 

Col. As fure as you're there* Madairf. 

Lady 
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Lady Smart. Oh ! Mr Neverout, what ! fuck 
a man alive ! 

Neverout. Ay, Madam, alive, and alive like 
to be at your Ladyfliip's fervice. 

Lady Smart. Well, I'll get a knife and nick 
it down that Mr Neverout came to our hade. 
And pray what news Mr Neverout ? 

Neverout. Why, Madam, Qucea Elifabeth'i 
dead. 

Lady Smart. Well ; Mr Neverout, I fee yott 
are no changeling. 

Mifs Notable comes in. 

Neverout. Mifs, your flave : I hope your early 
riling will do you no harm. I find you are but 
juft come out of the cloth-market. 

Mifs. I always rife at eleven, whether it be 
day or no. 

Col. Mifs, I hope you are up for all day. 

Mifs. Yes, if I don't get a fall before night. 

Col. Mifs, I heard you were out of order j 
pray how are you now ? 

Mifs. Pretty well* Colonel, I thank you. 

Col. Pretty and well, Mifs f that's two very 
good things. 

Mifs. I mean I am better than I was. 

Neverout. Why then, 'tis well you were fick. 

Mifs. What ! Mr Neverout, you take me up 
before I am down. 

Lady Smart. Come, let us leave off children's 
play, and go to pufh-pin. 

XV ifs. [to Lady Smart]. Pray, Madam, give 
me fome more fugar to my tea. 

CoL 
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Col. Oh ! Miky you mult needs be very good- 
humourM, you love fweet things fo well. 

Neverout, Stir k up with the fpoon, JMifs; 
for the deeper the fweeter. 

Lady Smart. I allure you, Mifs, the Cokmel 
has made you a great compliment. 

Mife, I am ferry for it 5 for I have heard fay, 
^mplimentkig is lying. 

Lady Smart, [to Ld. SparkiftY}. My Lord, me- 
thinks the fight of you is good for fore eyes 5 if 
are had known of your coming, we would have 
drown rufhes for you. How has your Lordfhip 
done this long time ? ' 

Col. Faith, Madam, he's better in health than 
in good conditions. 

Lord Sparktfh. Well j I fee there's no worfc 
friend than one brings from home with one; 
aad I am not the firft man has carried a rod to 
whip bimfelf. 

Nevcrout. Here's poor Mifs has not a word 
to throw at a dog. Come, a penny for your 
thought. 

Mifs. It is not worth a farthing ; for I was 
thinking of you. 

Colonel rifing up. 

Lady Smart. Colonel, where are you going f# 
feon! I hope you did not come to fetch fire. 

Col. Madam, I mud needs go home for half 
anhomr. 

Mifs. Why, Colonel, they fay the devil's at 
komo. 
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Lady Anfw. Well, but fit while you flay, 'tis 
as cheap fitting as Handing. 

Col. No, Madam, while I'm {landing I'm go- 
ing. * 

Mifs. Nay, let him go* I promife him we 
won't tear his cloaths to hold him. 

Lady Smart. I fuppofe, Colonel, we kept you 
from better company, I mean only as to myfelf. 

Col. Madam, I am all obedience. 
Colonel fits down. 

Lady Smart. Lord, Mifs, how can you drink 
your tea fo hot ? fure your mouth's pav'd. 

How do you like this tea, Colonel ? 

Col. Well enough, Madam ; but methinks it 
is a little more-ifh. 

Lady Smart. Oh ! Colonel ; I underftand you. 
Betty, bring the canifter : I have but very little 
of this tea left ; but I don't love to make two 
wants of one : Want when I have 'it, and want 
when I have it not. He, he, he, he. [Laughs. 

Lady Anfw. [to the maid]. Why, fure, Betty, 
you are bewitched, the cream is burnt too. 

Betty. Why, Madam, the BHhop has fet his 
foot in it. 

Lady Smart. Go, run girl, and warm fome 
frefli cream. 

Betty. Indeed, Madam, there's none left f for 
the cat has eaten it all. 

Lady Smart. I doubt it was a cat with two 
legs. 

Mifs. . Colonel, don't you love bread and but- 
ter with your tea ? 

CoK 
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Col. Yes, in * morning f Mifs : For they fay, 
butter is gold in a morning, filver at noon, but 
it is lea3 at night. 

Neverout-. Mifs, the weather is fo hot, that my 
butter melts on my bread. 

Lady Smart. Why, butter, I've heard 'em fay, 
is mad twice a-year. 

Ld. Spark, [to the maid] Mrs Betty, how 
does your body politic ? 

Col. Fie, my Lord, you'll make Mrs Betty 
blufh. 

Lady Smart. Blufli ! ay, blufli like a blue dog. 

Neverout. Pray, Mrs Betty, are you not Tom 
Johnfon's daughter i 

Betty. So my mother tells me, Sir. 

Ld. Sparkiih. Mrs Betty, I hear you are in 
love. 

Betty. My Lord, I thank God, I hate no 
body ; I am in charity with all the world. 

Lady Smart. Why, wench, I think thy tongue 
runs upon wheels this morning. How came you 
by that fcratch upon your nofe ? have you been 
fighting with the cats? 

Col. [to Mifs.] Mifs, when will you be mar- 
ried? 

Mifs. One of thefe odd-come-fhortly's, Colo- 
nel. 

Neverout. Yes ; they fay the match is half 
inade, the fpark is willing, but Mifs is not. 

Mifs. I fuppofe the gentleman has got his own 
confent for it. 

Vol. X. O Lady 
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Lady Anfv: Pray, my Lord, did you 
through the park in the rain ? 

Ld. Sparkiih. Yes, Madam, we we n 

fugar nar fait, we were not afraid the rain ' 

melt us. He, he, "he. [I 

Col. It rainM, and the fun Ihone at the 

time. 

Nevtiwt. Why, then the devil was b< 

his wife behind the door with a (houlder oi 

ton. [L 

Col. A blind man would be glad to fee 

Lady Smart. Mr Ncverout,methinks you 

in your own light. 

Neverout. Ah ! Madam, I have done fo % 
life. 

Ld. SparkHh. I'm fure he fits in mine, 
thee, Tom, fit a little farther : I believe yoi 
ther was no glafier. 

Lady Smart. Mifs, dear girl, fill me out \ 
of tea, for Tin very lazy. 
Mifs fills a difh of tea, fweetens it, and then taf 
Lady Smart. What, Mifs, will you be n 
fter ? 

Mifs. No, Madam ; but they fay 'tis s 
cook that can't lick her own fingers, 
Neverout. Pray, Mifs, fill me another. 
Mifs. Will you have it now, or ftay til 
get it? 

Lady Anfw. But, Colonel, they fay you 
to court laft night very drunk : Nay, I'm tol 
certain, you had been among the Philiftj 
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No wonder the cat wink'd, when both her eyes 
were out. 

Col. Indeed, Madam, that's a lie- 
Lady Anfw. 'Tis better I fhould lie than you 
fbould k)fe your good manners: Befide&I don't 
lie, I fit.~ 

Neverout. O faith, Colonel* you muft ova you 
had a drop in your eye $ When I left you* you 
were half feas over. 

Ld. Sparkifli. Well, I fear Lady AjofweraU 
can't live long, {he has fo much wit. 

Neverout. No ; flie can't live, that's certain ; 
but fhe may linger thirty or forty year$. 

Mifs. Live long ! ay, ktager thau a cat ox a 
<bg, or a better thing* 

Lady Anfw, Ob \ Mife, you muft give your 
vardi too I 

Ld. Sparkifli, Mife, fhaU I fill you another difh 
tftea? 

Mifs. Indeed, my Lord, I have drunk enough^ 

Id. Sparkifli. Come, it w*U do you more good 
than a month's failing * here, take it. • . ; 

Mifs. No, I thank your Lordfliip j enough'* ag 
food as a feaft, 

Ld. Sparkifli. Well ; but if you always iaynfife 
you'll never be married. 

Lady Anfw. Do, my Lord, give her a di& 4 
for they fay, maids will fay no, and take it. 

Ld. Sparkifli. Well -, and I dare fay, Mifs i# 
a maid, in thought* word, and deed. 

Neverout. I would not take my oath of tha£ 

Mifs. Pray, Sir, fpeak for yourfelf. 

O 2 Lady 



Mifs. Indeed, your Ladyfhip could have 
red it much better. 

Lady Anfw. I know that very well, hi 
but I won't keep a dog and bark myfelf. 

Neverout. What! you are fick, Mifs. 

Mifs. Not at all ; for her Ladyfhip meant 

Neverout. Oh * faith, Mifs, you'r in 
pond ; get ont as you can. 

Mifs. I won't quarrel with my bread anc 
ter for all that; I know when I'm well. 

Lady Anfw. Well ; but Mifs 

Neverout. Ah ! dear Madam, let the nr 
fall ; take pity on poor Mifs \ don't thnw 
ter on a drowned rat. 
- Mifs. Indeed, Mr Neverout, you mould t 
for the fimples this morning : Say a word i 
and you had as good eat your nails. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Fray, Mifs, will you be fo 
9$ to favour as with a fong ? 

Mils. Indeed, my Lord, I can't ; (or 1 
a great Cold. 

Col". Oh ! Mifs, they fay all good fingers 
told*. 

Ld. Sparkifli. Pray, Madam, does not 
4eg very well ? 



■% 
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Lady Anfw. She (ings, as one may fay, my 
Lord. 

Mifs* I hear Mr Neverout has a very good 
voice. 

Col. Yes, Tom fings well, but his luck's 
naught. 

Neverout. Faith, Colonel, you hit yourfelf a 
devilifli box on the ear. 
Col. Mifs, will you take a pinch of fnuff ? 
Mifs. No, Colonel, you muft know that I 
never take fnuff but when I'm angry. 

Lady Anfw. Yes, yes,, fhe can take fnuff, but 
flie has never a box to put it in. 
Mifs. Pray, Colonel, let me fee that box. 
Col. Madam, there's never a C upon i(. 
Mifs. May be there is, Colonel. 
Col. Ay, but May-bees don't fly now, Mifs. 
Neverout. Colonel, why fo hard upon poor 
Mifs ? Don't fet your wit againft a child. Mifs, 
give me a blow, and I'll beat him. 
Mifs. So (he pray'd me to tell you* 
Ld. Sparkiih. Pray, my Lady- Smart, what 
kin are you to Lord Pozz ? 

Lady Smart. "Why, his grandmother and mine 
had four elbows. 

Lady Anfw. Well, methinks here's a filent 

meeting. Come, , Mifs, hold up your head, girl ; 

there's money bid for you. . [Mifs darts. 

Mifs. Lord, Madam, you frighten me out of 

my feven fenfes ! 

Ld. Sparkifli. Well, I muft be going. 

O 3 Lady 
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Lady Anfw. I have fcen haiUcr people than 
you (lay all night. 

Col. [to Lady Smart]. Tom Neverout and I 
are to leap to-morrow for a guinea. 

Mifs. i believe, Colonel, Mr Neverout ean 
kap at a cruft better than you. 

Net erout. Mifs, your tongue runs before your 
wit } nothing can tame you but a hulband. 

Mifs. Peace \ I think I hear the church-clock. 

Neverout. Why, you know, as the fool thinks 



Lady Smart. Mr Neverout, your handker- 
chief's fallen. 

Mifs Let him fet bis foot on it, that it 
may'nt fly in his face. 

Neverout. Well, Mifs*** 

Mifs. Ay, ay I many a one fays well that 
thinks ill. 

Neverout. Well, Mifs, HI think on this, 

Mifs. That's rhyme, if you take it in time. 

Neverout. What I I fee you ate a poet 
- Mif*: Yes ; if I had but the wit to {hew it. 

Neverout. Mifs, will you be fo kind as to fill 
the a diftiof tea? 

Mifs. Pray let your betters be ferved before 
you 5 Tm juft going to fill one for myfelf ; and 
you know, the parfon always cfcriftens his. own 
child firft. 

Neverout. But I faw you fill one juft now for 
the Colonel : Well, I find kifling goes by favour. 

Mifs. But pray, Mr Neverout, what lady was 

that 
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that you were calking with in thd fide-box hit 
Tutfclay? 

Neverout. Mifc, cart you keep a fecret ? 

Mifs. Yes, lean. 

Col Odd«-fu! I have cut my thumb with this 
curfed knife! 

Lady Anfw. Ay; that's your mother's fault 
becaufe (he only warn'd you not to cut your 
fingers. 

* Lady Smart. No, no ; 'tis only Fools cut their 
fingers, but wife folks cut their thumbs— 

Mifs. I'm forry for it, but I can't cry. 
f Col. Don't you think Mifs is grown ? 

Lady Anfw. Ay, ay, ill weeds grow apace. 

Mifs. No, Madam, with fubmiffion, 'tis weeds 
of grace that grow apace. 

A puff of fmoke cofnes down the chimney. . 

Lady Anfw. Lord, Madam, does your Lady- 
dip's chimney fmoke ? 

Col. No, Madam \ but they fay fmoke al- 
ways purfues the fair, and your Ladyfhip fat 
oeareft. .f 

Lady fmart. Madam,, do you love Bohea tea ? 

Lady Anfw. Why, Madam, I mult confefs I 
do love it, but it does not love me. 

Mifs (to Lady Smart.) Indeed, Madam, youf 
Ladyfhip is very fparing of your tea : I proteft, 
the laft difti I took was no more than water be* 
witch'd. 

Col. Pray, Mifs, if I may be fo bold, what 
lover gave you that fine etuy ? 

Mife. 
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J Mils- Don't you- kfcow ? Then keep cot 

Lady Anfw. I'll tell you, Colonel, wh 
it her ; it was the bed: lover, (he will evei 
while (he lives, her own dear pappa. 

Neverout. Methinks, Mifs, 1 don't 
like the colour of that ribband. 

Mifs. Why then, Mr Neverout, do yc 
if you don't much like it, you may look 
it. 

Ld. Sparkiih. I don't doubt, Madam 
your Ladyfhip has heard that Sir John Br 
got an employment at court. 

Lady Smart. Tes, yes,, and I warrant he 
himfelf no fmall fool now. 
. Neverout. . Yet, Madam, I have hean 
people take him for a wife man. 

Lady Smart. Ay, ay j fome are wifi 
fome are otherwife. 

Lady Anfw. Do you know him, Mr ] 
out ? 

1 Neverout, Know him ! ay, as well •: 
beggar knows his di(h. 

Col. Well *, I can only fay thtt he has 
luck than honefter folks': But pray, how 
he to get this employment ? 

Ld. Spark. Why, by chance, as the mat 
the devil. 

Neverout. Why, Mifs, you are in a 1 
tludy> what's the matter? Methinks you 
like Mumchance, that was hang'd for fayii 
thing. 
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Mifs. I'd have you to know, I fcorn your 
words. 

Neverout. Well -, but fcornful dogs will eat 
dirty puddings. 

Mifs. Well ; my comfort is, your tongue is 
no flander. What ! you would not have one 
be always on the high grin ? 

Neverout. Cry map-fticks, Madam ; no of- 
fence, I hope. [Lady Smart breaks a tea-cup. 

Lady Anfw. Lord, Madam ; how came you 
to break your cup ? 

Lady Smart. 1 can't help it, if I would cry 
my eyes out. 

Mifs. Why, fell it, Madam, and buy a new 
me with fome of the money. 

Col. Tis a folly to cry for fpilt mi!k. 

Lady Smart. Why, if things did not break or 
rear out, how would tradefmen live ? 

Mifs. Well*, Iamveryfick, if any body carM 
For it. [She fpits]. I believe I fhall die, for I 
can't fpit from me. f 

Neverout, Qome then, Mifs, e'en make a die 
of it, and then we (hall have a burying of ouf 
own. 

Mifs. The devil take you, Neverout, befides 
all fmall curfes. 

* Lady Anfw. Marry come up : What, plain 
Neverout ! methinks you might have an M un- 
der your girdle, Mifs. 

Lady Smart. Well, well,, naught's never in 

danger *, I warrant, Mifs will fpit in her hand, 

• and 
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and will hold firft. Colonel, do you like this 
bifket ? -> 

Col. I'm like all fools $ I love every thing 
that's good. 

Lady Smart. Well, and isn't it pure good ? 

Col. 'Tis better than a worfe. 

Footman brings the Colonel a letter. 

Lady Anfw. I fuppofe, Colonel* that's a bil- 
letdoux from your miftrefs. 

Col. Egad, I don't know whence it comes , 
but whoe'er writ it, writes a hand like a foot. 

Mifs. Well, you may make a fecret of it* but 
we can fpell and put together. 

Neverout. Mifs, what fpells b double uzzard ? 

Mifs. Buzzard in your teeth, Mr Neverout. 

Lady Smart. Now you are up, Mr Neverout, 
will you do me the favour, to do me the kind- 
isefs, to take off the tea-kettle ? 

Ld. Sparkifh, I wonder what makes thefe 
bells ring. 

Lady Anfw. Why, my Lord, I fuppofe, be- 
caufe they pull the ropes* [Here all laugh. 

Neverout plays with a tea-cup. 

Mifs. Now a child would have cried half an 
hour before it would have found out fuch a 
pretty play-thing. 

' Lady Smart. Well faid, Mifs : I vow, Mr 
Neverout, the girl is too hard for you. 

Neverout. Ay, Mifs will fay any thing but 
her prayers, and thofe (he whittles* 

Mifs- 



I 
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Mifs. Pray, Cefanel, make me a prefeat of 
that pretty penjtnife. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Ay, Mife, catch him at that 
and hang him. 

Col. Not for the world, dear Mifs ; it will 
cut lore. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Colonel, you fliall be married 
firft, I -was juft going to fay that. 

Lady Smart. Well, but for all that, I can 
tell you who is a great admirer of Mifs. Pray 
Mifs, how do you like Mr Spruce ? I fwear I 
have often feen him cad a iheep's eye out of a 
calf's head at you : Deny it if you can. 

Mifs. Oh ! Madam ; all the world knows 
that Mr Spruce as a general lover. 

Col. Come, Mifs, 'tis too true to make a jeft on. 

[Mifs blufties. 

Lady Anfw. Well, however, bluihing is fome 
fign of jjrace. 

Neverout. Mifs fays nothing •, but I warrant 
(he pays it off with thinking. 

Mifs. Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, you are 
pleas'd to divert yourfelves ; but, as I hope to 
be fav'd, there's nothing in it. 

Lady Smart. Touch a gall'd horfe, an4 he'H 
wince ; love will creep where it <lare not go : 
Pd hold a hundred pound Mr Neverout was the 
inventor of that ftory ; and, Colonel* I doubt 
you had a finger in the pye. 

Lady Anfw. But* Colonel, you forgot to fa- 
lute Mifs when you came in $ (he faid you had 
not been here a long time. 

Mifs. 
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Mife. Fie, Madam ! I vow, Colonel, I fa 
no fuch thing j I wonder at your Ladyfliip. 
Col. fc-ifs, I beg your pardon. — 

Goes to falute her, fhe ftruggles a little. 

Mifs. Well, Fd rather give a knave a kifsli 
once than be troubled with him ; but, upon n 
word, you are more bold than welcome. 

Lady Smart. Fie, fie, Mifs! for ftiame < 
the world, and fpeech of good people. 

Neverout to Mifs, who is cooking her tea, ai 
bread and butter. . 

Neverout. Come, come, JVifs, make mu< 
of naught ; good folks are fcarce. 

Mifs. What! and you mutt come in wi 
your two eggs a penny, and three of them re 
ten. 

Col. £to Ld. Sparkifh]. But, my Lord, Ifc 
got to alk you, how you like my new cloaths 
• Ld. Sparkifh. Why, very well, Colonel j o 
ly, to deal plainly with you, methinks the woi 
piece is in the middle. [Here a loud laug 

often repeated. 

Col. My Lord, you are too fevere on yo 
friends. 

Mifs. Mr Neverout, I'm hot, are you a fol 

Neverout. Mifs, Pm cold, are you a fcold 
take you that. 

Lady Smart. I confefs that was home. I fin 
Mr Neverout, you won't give your head for tl 
warning, as they fay. 

Mil 
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Mifs, Oh ! he's a fore man where the (kin's 
off. I fee Mr Neverout has a mind to fharpen 
the edge of his wit on the whet&one of my igno- 
rance. 

Ld. Sparkifli. Faith, Tom, you are (truck I 
' I never heard a better thing. 

Neverout* Pray, Mifs, give me leave to fcratch 
you for that fine fpeech. 

Mifs. Pox on your picture, it cod me a .groat 
the drawing* 

Neverout. £to Lady Sparkifh]. 'Sbud's, Ma- 
dam, I have burnt my hand with your plaguy 
tea-kettle. 

Lady Smart. Why, then, Mr Neverout, you 
muft fay, God fave the King. 

Neverout. Did you ever fee the like ? 

Mifs* Never but once, at a wedding. 

Col. Pray, Mifs, how old are you? 

Mifs. Why, Fm as old as my tongue, and a 
little older than my teeth. 

Ld. Sparkifli. [to Lady Anfw]. Pray, Ma* 
dam, is Mifs Buxom married ? I hear His all o- 
ver the town. 

Lady Anfw. My Lord, (he's either married, 
or worie. 

Col. If fhe be'nt married, at leaft (he's luftily 
promis'd. But is it certain that Sir John Blun- 
derbufs is dead at laft ? 

Ld. Sparkifli. Yes, or elfe he's fadly wrong'd, 
for they have buried him. 
Vol. X P Mifs. 
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* Mifs. Why, if he be dead, he'll eat no more 
bread. 

Col. But is he really dead ? 

Lady Anfw. Yes, Colonel, as fure as you're 
alive.— 

Col. They fay he was an honeft man. 

Lady Anfw. Yes, with gopd looking to. 

tylifs feels a pimple on her face. 

Mifs. Lord ! I think my goodnefe is coming 
out iVIadaoi^ will your Ladyfhip pleafe to lend 
me a patch ? 

Ncverout. Mifs, if you are a maid, put youf 
Jjj^od upon your fpot. 

Mifs There . ■ ■ ,.. 

C o vering her fyce with tyih her hand?. 

Lady Smart. Well, thou art a mad girl. 

[Giv.es her a tap. 

Mifs. Lord, JVladam, is that a blow tQ giye a 
child? 

Lady Smart lets fall her handkerchief, and the 
Colonel ftoops for it. 

Lady Smart. Colonel, you {hall have a better 
office. 
w. Col. Oh, Madam, I can't have a better than 
to ferve your Ladyfliip. 

[To Lady Anfwerall]. Madam, has your Lady- 
fhip read the new play written by a Lord ? It is 
calPd Love in a hollow tree. 
Lady Anfw. No, Colonel. 

Col. 
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Col. Why, then your Ladyfhip has ontplc*- 

fure to come. 

Mifs fighs. 
Neverout. Pray, Mifs, why do you Ggh ? 

Mifs. To make a fool afk, and you arc the 
firft. 

Neverout. Why, Mifs, I find there is nothing 
but a bit and a blow with you* 

Lady Anfw. Why, you rhuftknow that Mift 
n in Jove. 

Mifs. I wifli my bead may never ake till that 
day. 

Ld. Sparkifli. Gome^ Mife, never figh, but 
fend fot Him. 

Lady Smart and Lfcdy Anfwerall fpeaking to- 
gether. If he be hang'd, he'll come hooping? 
ind if he be drown'd, he'll come dropping. 

Mifs. Well, I fweai- you'll iriake one die witk 
laughing. 

Mifs plays with a tea-cup, antl JSTevWOut with 
another. 

Nfeverout. Well* I fee, one fool rtiakes many. 

Mifs. And you are the greaieft fool of any. 

Neverout. Pray, Mifs, will you be fo kind tb 
tie this ftring for me with your fair hands ? it 
will go all in your day's work. 

Mifs. Marry, come up, indeed; tie it ydur- 
felf, you have as hi any hands as I \ yoilr man's 
man will have a fine office truly : come, pray, 
ftand out of my fpitting place. 

Neverout.. Well ; but, Mifs, don't be angry* 

Mifs. No y I was never angr*y in iny life but 
P 2. once* 
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•once, and then no body car'd for it ; f o I refof- 
T*d never to be angry again. 

Neverout. Well j but if you'll tie it, you ihaii 
never know what I'll do for you. 

Mifs. So I fuppofe, truly. 

Neverout. Well •, but I'll make you a fine pre- 
fent one of thefe days. 

Mifs. Ay ; when the devil's, blind, and hfe 
eyes are not fore yet. 

Neverout. No, Mifs, Til fend it you to-mor- 
row. 

Mifs. Well, well : to-morrow's a new day j but 
I fuppofe, you mean to-morrow eome never. 

Neverout. Oh ! 'tis the prettied thing : I at 
iure you their came but two of them over in 
thr^e (hips. 

Mifs. Wouldl could fee it, quoth blind Hugh. 
But why did you not bring me a prefentof fnuff 
this morning. 

Neverout. Becaufe, Mifs, you never afle'd me : 
and 'tis an ill dog that's not worth whittling for. 

Ld. Sparkifli. [to Lady Anfw]. Pray, Madam, 
how came your Ladyfhip laft Thurfday to go to 
that odious puppet-fnow ? 

Col. Why* to be fure, her Ladyfhip went to 
fee, and to be feen. 

Lady Anfw. You have made a fine fpeech, 
Colonel : Pray* what will you take for your 
mouth-piece ? 

Ld. Sparkrfh. Take that, Colonel. But, pray, 
Madam, was my Lady Snuff there ? -They fay 
(he's extremely handfome. 

Lady 
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Lady Smart. They muft not fee with my eyes, 
that think fo. 

Neverout. She may pafs mufter well enough. 

Lady Anfw. Pray, how old do you take her 
to be ? 

Col. Why, about five or fix and twenty. 

Mifs. I fwear flie's no chicken ; (he's on the 
wrong fide of thirty, if (he be a day* 

Lady Anfw. Depend upon it, fhell never fee 
fire and thirty, and a bit to fpare. 

Col. Why, they fay, {he's one of the chief 
toafts in town. 

Lady Smart. Ay, when all the reft are out of 
k. 

Mifs. Well 5 I wouldn't be as fick as fhe's 
proud, for all the world. 

Lady Anfw. She looks as if butter woud y nt melt 
in her month, but I warrant cheefe won't choke 
her. 

Neverout. I hear my Lord, What d'ye call 
kim, is courting her ? 

Ld. Sparkiflb. What Lord d'ye mean* Tom ? 

Mifs. Why, my Lord, I Suppofe Mr Neverout 
means the Lord of the Lord knows ^rhat* 

Col. They fay (he dances very fine. 

Lady Anfw. She did - % but I doubt- her darv- 
ring days are over. 

Col. I can't pardon her for her rudenefs to me. 

Lady Smart. Well - % but you muft forget and 
forgive; 

P 3 Footman 
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Footman comes in. 

« 

Lady Smart* Did you call Betty ? 
Footman. She's coming, Madam. 
Lady Smart. Coming ! ay fo is Chili 

Betty comes in. 

Lady Smart. Come, get ready my 
Where has the wench been thefe three 1 

Betty* Madam, I can't go fader than 
will carry me. 

Lady Smart. Ay thou haft a head, an< 
a pin- But, my Lord, all the town has 
JMifs Caper rs to be married to Sir Peter 
One thing is certain, that me bath proi 
fcave him. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Why, Madam, you kn< 
Jhifes are either broken or kept. 

Lady Anfw. I beg your pardon, mj 
promifes and pye-cruft are made to be br 

Lady Smart. Nay, I had it from my La 
xy-lie's own mouth* I tell you my tak, 
-talc's author $ if it be a lie, you have it a 
*sl. 

Lady Anfw. She and I had fome we 
Sunday at church y but I think I gave 
•wn. 

Lady Smart. Her tongue runs, like the 
tif a mill -, (he talks enough for hcrfelf 
the company. ;.f|' s , 

Neverout. And yet fii© fingers like a 
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Mifs looking in a glafe. 

Mifs. Lord, how my head is dre&'d to-day ? 

Col. Oh, Madam ! a good face needs no band. 

Mifs. No ; and a bad one deferves none. 

Col. Pray, Mifs, where is your old acquaint- 
ance, Mrs Wayward ? 

Mife. Why, where (hould be ? If you mud 
needs know (he's in her {kin. 

Col. I can arifwer that : What if you were as 
far out as (he's in ? 

Nirfs. Well, I promis'd to go this evening to 
Hydeparke on the water *-, but I proteft Pm half 
afraid. 

NeverdUt. Never fear, Mifs ; you have thd 
old proverb on your fide. Naught's ne'er in dan- 

g cr - 

Col. Why> Mifs, let Tom Neverout wait on 
you •, and then I warrant you'll be as fafe as a 
thief in a mill : For you know,, He that's bora 
to be hang'd, will never be drowft'd 

Neverout. Thank you Colonel, for your good 
word ; but faith, if ever I hang it {hall be about 
a fair lady's neck. 

Lady Smart. Whofe there ! Bid the children 
be quiet, and not laugh fo loud. 

Lady Anfw- Oh, Madam, let 'em laugh, 
they'll ne'er laugh younger. 

Neverout. Mifs, I'll tell you a fecret, if you'll 
promife never to tell it again* 

Mifs 

9 A cant phrafc far taking pleaiore on the cives 
Thame* la a boat* 
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Mifs. No, to be fure j I'll tell it to nobody 
but friends and ftrangers. /' 

Neverout. Why, then, there's fome dirt in 
my tea-cup. 

Mifs. Come, cpme, the more there's in't, the 
more there's on't. 

Lady Anfw. Poh ! you muft eat a peck of dirt 
before you die. 

Col. Ay, ay ; it goes all one way. 

Neverout. Pray, Mifs, what's a clock ? 

Mifs. Why, you muft know, 'tis a thing like 
m bell, and you are a fool that can't tell. 

Neverout. [to Lady Anfw]. Pray, Madam, do 
you tell me j for I have let my watch run down- 
Lady Anfw. Why. 'tis half an hour pad 
hanging time. 

Col. Well; I'm like the butcher that was 
looking for his knife, and had it in his mouth : 
I have been fearching my pockets for my fnuffc 
box, and, egad, here it is in my hand. 

Mifs. If it had been a bear, it would have bit 
you, Colonel. Well, I wife I had fuch.a fnuff- 
box. 

Neverout. You'll be long enough before you 
wifti your (kin full of eye-let-holes. 

* Col. Wifh in one hand 

MHs. Out upon you : Lord, What can the 



man mean 



? 



Ld. Sparkifh. This tea's very hot. 

Lady 

* This fentence is remarkably charadfceiuftic and) 
teamiful. By the firfl: it appears, that Mifs knew the 
reft; and by the latter, that in the fame breath She 1» 
toured to conceal her knowledge. Hawkcfi 
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Lady Anfw. Why, it came from a hot place, 
my Lord. 

Colonel fpills his tea. 

Lady Smart. That's as*well done as if I had 
done it myfelf. 

Col. Madam, I find you live by ill neighbours, 
when you are forc'd to praife yourfelf. 

Lady Smart. So they pray'd me to tell you. 

Neverout. Well, I won't drink a drop more; 
if I do, 'twill go down like chopt hay. 

Mifs. Pray, don't fay no, till you are afk'd. 

Neverout. Well, what you pleafe, and the reft 
again. 

Mifs (looping for a pin. 

Mifs. I have heard 'em fay, that a pin a-day 
is a groat a-year. Wei], as I hope to be mar- 
ried, forgive me for fwearing, I vow 'tis a 
needle. 

Col. Oh ! the wonderful works of nature, 
that a black hen fhould lay a white egg ! 

Neverout. What ! you have found a mare's 
neft, and laugh at the eggs. 

Mifs. Pray keep your breath to cool your por- 
ridge. 

Neverout. Mifs, there was a very pleafant ac- 
cident laft night at St James'* Park. 

Mifs. [to Lady Smart}. What was it your 
Ladyfhip was going to. fay juft now. 

Neverout. Well, Mifs, tell a mare a tale— — 

Mifs. I find you love to hear yourfelf talk. 

Neverout. 
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Neverout. Why, if yott won't near in 
kifs my, &c. 

Mifs. Out upon you for a filthy creatu: 

Neverout. What, Mifs ! muft I tell ; 
ftory, and find you ears ? 

Ld. Sparkifh. [to Lady Smart]. Pray, M 
don't you think Mrs Spcndall very gentee 

Lady Smart. %Vhy, my llord, I think Q 
cut out for a gentlewoxhan, but fhe was : 
ill the making : She wears her cloaths as i 
were thrown on her with pitch-fort ; ah< 
the fafhion, I believe they were made i 
reign of Qufeen Befs. 

Neverout. Well, that's neither here nor i 
fo>, you know, the moire earclefo ftie mor 
difh. 

Col. Well, I'd hold a Wager there will 
match between her and Dick Dolt 5 arte 
lieve I can fee as far into a millftone as ai 
man. 

Mifs* Colonel, I muft beg your par 
thoufand times ; but they fay an old ape 1 
old eye. 

Neverout. Mifs, what do you mean ! 
fpoil the Colonel's marriage, if you call hij 
..Col.. Not fo old* nor yet fo cold ■ » . 1 
know the reft* Mifs. 

Mifs; Manners* is a fine Aing, truly. 

Col. Faith* Mifs, depend upon it, I'l 
you as good as you bring. What ! if yoi 
a jeft, you muft take a jeft. 

£ady Smart, w ell, Mr Neverout, you'll 
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lape till you break that knife, and then the 

'on't take it again. 

s. Why, Madam, fool$ will Ue meddling j 

1 he may cut his fingers. I hope you cau 

ir pwn blood without fainting, 

^rout. Why, Mifs, you ihine this mom- 

:e a fli— n barn-rdopr % you'U never hai4 

this rate ; pray feve a little wit for $0- 
W- 

s. Well, you haye faid your fay ; if peo* 
ill be rude, I have done : my comfort is, 
be all one a thoufand year hence. *** 
erout. Mifs, you have (hot your bolt : I 

o\X mult have the laft word. Well, 1*11 

he opera to night. No, I can't neither, 

lave fome bufinefs and yet I think I 

for I promis'd to fquire the Countefsr to 
x. 

s. The Countefs of Puddlelock, I fuppofe. 
rerout . Peace, or war, Mifs ? 
ly Smart. Well, ]VIr Neverput, you'll ne- 

mad, you are of fo many minds. 

j Mifs rifes, the cWr falls behind her. 
s. Well -, I (han't be Lady Mayorefs thi» 

rerout. No, Mifs, 'tis worfe than that : 

ron't .be married this year 

*s. Lord ! you make me laugh, tho' I an'* 

out, as Jtifs is Handing, pulls her fjidden- 
ly on his lap. 

Neverout 
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Neverout. Now, Colonel, come, fit down 
on my lap 5 more facks upon the mill. 

Mifs. Let me go : ar'n't you forry for my 
heavinefs. 

Neverout. No, Mifs: you are very light: 
but I don't fay you are a light huffy. Pray take 
up the chair for your pains. 

Mifs. 'Tis but one body's labour 5 you may 
do it yourfeif : I wifh you would be quiet j you 
have more tricks than a dancing bear. 

Neverout rifes to take up the chair, and Mifs fits 
in his. 

Neverout. You wou'd not be fo foon in ray 
grave, Madam. 

Mifs. Lord ! I have torn my petticoat with 
your odious romping : my rents are coming in *, 
I'm afraid I (hall fall into the ragman's hands. 

Neverout. I'll mend it, Mifs. 

Mifs. You mend it ! go teach your grannam 
to fuck eggs. 

Neverout. Why, Mifs, you are fo crofs, I 
could find in my heart to hate you. 

Mifs. With all my heart ; there will be no 
love loft between us. 

Neverout. But pray, my Lady Smart, does not 
Mifs look as if fhe could eat me without fait? 

Mifs. Pll make you one day fup forrow for 
this. 

Neverout. Well, follow your own way, you'U 
live the longer. 

Mifs. See, Madam, how well I have mended 
it. 

Ladjr 
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Lady Smart. Tis indifferent, as Doll danc'd. 

Neverout. 'Twill laft as many nights as days. 

Mifs. Well, I knew I fliould never have your 
good word. 

Lady Smart. My Lord, my Lady Anfwerall 
and I was walking in the park laft night till near 
eleven ; 'twas a very fine night. ^ 

Neverout. Egad, fo was I ; and I'll tell you a 
comical accident j egad, I loft my underftanding. 

Mifs. Pm glad you had any to lofe. 

Lady Smart. Well, but what do you mean ? 

Neverout. Egad I kick'd my foot againft a 
ftone, and tore off the heel of my (hoe, and was 
fore'd to limp to a cobler in the Pall Mall to have 
it put on. .He, he, he, he. [All laugh. 

Col. Oh ! 'twas a delicate night to run away 
with another man's wife. 

Neverout fneezes. 

Mifs. God blefs you, if you han't taken fnuff. 

Neverout. Why, what if I have Mifc. 

Mifs. Why then the duce take you. 

Neverout. Mifs, I want thart diamond ring of 
yours. 

Mifs. Why then, want's like to be your mafter. 

Neverout looking at the ring. 

Neverout. Ay, Marry, this is not only, but 
llfo ; pray where did you get it ? 

Mifs. Why, where 'twas to be had ; where 
the devil got the friar. 

Neverout. Well \ if I had fuch a fine diamond 

Vol. X. Q^ " n g» 
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ring, I wou'dn't ftay a day in England : b 
' know, far-fetch'd and dear-bought is fit 
dies. I warrant this coft your father twc 
halfpenny. 

Mifs fitting between Neverout and the C< 

Mifs. Well ; here's a rofe between two r 
Neverout. No, Madam, with fubmiffion, 
a nettle between two rofes. 

Colonel ftretching himfelf. 

Lady Smart. Why, Colonel, you brea 
King's laws ; you ftretch without a halter. 

Lady Anfw. Colonel, fome ladies of yo 
quaintance have promis'd to breakfaft witt 
and I am to wait on them ; what will yoi 
us ? 

Col. Why, faith, Madam, bachelor's 
bread and cheefe, and kifles. 

Lady Anfw. Poh ! what have you bacl 
to do with your money, but to treat the la 
you have nothing to keep but your own 
quarters. 

Lady Smart. My Lord, has Capt. Brag tr 
nour to be related to your Lordfhip ? 

Ld. Sparkifli. Very. nearly, Madam 5 he 
coufin-german quite remov'd. 

Lady Anfw. Pray is he not rich ? 

Ld. Sparkifh. Ay, a rich rogue, two 
and a rag. 

Col. Well, however, they fay he has a 
eftate, but only the right owner keeps him out 



I 
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Lady Smart. What religion is he of ? 
Ld. Sparkifh. Why, he is an Anythingarian, 
Lady Anfw. I believe he has his religion to 
chafe, my Lord. 

Neverout fcratches his neck. 

Mifs. Fie, Mr Neverout, ar'n't you afliam'd* 
I beg pardon for the expreffion j but I'm afraid 
your bofom-friends are become your backbiters. 
Neverout. Well, Mifs, I faw a flea once on 
jour pinner; and a lpufe is a man's companion, 
but a flea is a dog's companion. However, I 
wifh you would fcratch my neck with your pret- 
ty white hand. 

Mifs.. " And who would be fool then ? I 
wouldn't touch a man's flefh for the univerfe. 
You have the wrong fow by the ear, I aflure you : 
that's meat for your mafter. 

Neverout. Mifs Notable, all quarrels laid afide, 
pray ftep hither for a moment. 

Mifs. I'll wafli my hands, and wait on you, 
Sir 5 but pray come hither, and try to open this - 
lock. 
Neverout. We'll try what we can do. 

Mifs. We! what, have you pigs in your 

belly ? 

Neverout Mifs, I aflure you, I am very han- 
dy at all things. ' 

Mifs. Marry, hang them that can't give them- 
felyes a good word : I believe you may have an 
even hand to throw a loufe in the fire. 

Q 2 Col. 
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Col. Well, I mult be plain; here's a very bad 
fmell. 

Mifs. Perhaps, Colonel, the fox is the finder. 

Neverout. No, Colonel ; 'tis only your teeth 
againft rain : But . 

Mifs. Colonel, I find you would make a very 
ba4 poor man's fow. 

Colonel coughing. 

Col. I hare got a fad cold. 

Lady Anfw. Ay ; 'tis well if one can get any 
thing tbefe hard times. 

Mifs. [to Col], Choke, chicken, there's moro 
a hatching. 

Lady Smart. Pray Colonel, how did you get 
that cold? 

Ld. Sparkilh. Why, Madam, I fuppofe the 
Colonel got it by lying a-bed barefoot. 

Lady Anfw. Why then, Colonel, you muft 
take it for better for worfe, as a man takes his 
wife. 

Col. Well, ladies, I apprehend you without a 
conftable. 

Mifs. Mr Neverout ! Mr Neverout ! come hi- 
ther this moment. 

Lady Smart. [Imitating her]. Mr Neverout! 
Mr Neverout ! I wi(h he were tied to your girdle. 

Neverout. What's the matter ? who's mare's 
dead now ? 

Mifs. Take your labour for your pains 5 you 
may go back again, like a fool as you came. 

Neverout* 
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>ut. Well, Mifs, if you deceive me a 

me, 'tis ray fault. 

mart. Colonel, methinks your coat is 

t will be long enough before I get ano- 

dam. 

Come, come ; the coat's a good coat* 

j of good friends. 

>ut. Ladies, you are miftaken in the 

> half filk. 

'om Neverout, you are a fool, and that's 

t. 

A great noife below. 

Smart. Hey ! what a clattering is here \ 

id think hell was broke lobfe. 

Indeed* Madam, I rhuft take my leave, 

r t well. 

Jmart. What f you are fick of th£ mul- 

'ith eating chopt hay. 

No, indeed, Madam -, I'm fick and hun- 

s need of a cook than a dodor. 

\nfw. Poor Mifs ! ihe's fick as a cu- 

e wants nothing but fluffing. 

f you are fick* you fliall have a caudle 

e Bg«- 

>ut. I can't find my gloves, 

I faw the dog running away with fome 

ig a while ago. 

Mifs, you have got my handkerchief , 

me have it. 

Q^J Lady 
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Lady Smart. No : keep it Mifs ; for they fay, 
pofleflion is eleven points of the law. 

Mifs. Madam, he fhall ne'er have it again*, 
'tis in huckfter's hands. 

Lady Anfw. What ! I fee 'tis raining again. 

Ld. Sparkilh. Why, then, Madam, we mud 
do as they do in Spain. 

Lady Smart. Pray, my Lord, how is that ? 

Ld. Sparkifh. Why, Madam, we muft let it 
rain. 

Mifs whifpers Lady Smart. 

Neverout. There's no wifpering, but there's 
lying. 

Mifs. Lord! Mr Neverout, you are as pert 
as a pearmonger this morning. 

Neverout. Indeed, Mifs, you are very hand- 
fome. 

Mifs. Poh ! I know that already ; tell me 
news. 

Some body knocks at the door. 
Footman comes in. 

Footman, [to Col]. An pleafe your honour, 
there's a man below wants to fpeak to you. 

Col. Ladies, your pardon for a minute. 

[Col. goes out. 

Lady Smart. Mifs, I fent yefterday to know 
how you did, but you were gone abroad early. 

Mifs. Why, indeed, Madam, I was hunch'd 
up in a hackney coach with three country-ac- 
quaintances, who calPd upon me to take the air 
as far as Hlghgate. 

Lady 
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Lady Smart. And had you a pleafant airing? 

Mifs. No, Madam 5 it rain'd all the time ; I 
was jolted to death, and the road was fo bad*, 

that I fcreamd every moment, and call'd to 
the coachman, Pray, friend, don't fpill us. 

Neverout. So, Mifs, you were afraid that 
pride would have a fall. 

Mifs. Mr Neverout, when I want a fool, I'll 
fend for you. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Mifs, did'n t your left ear burn 
laft night ? 

Mifs. Pray why, my Lord ? 

Ld. Sparkifh. Becaufe I was then in fome 
company where you were extoll'd to the fkies, I 
allure you. 

Mifs. My Lord, that was more their goodnefs 
than my defert. 

Ld. Sparkifh. They faid, that .you were a 
complete beauty. 

Mifs. My Lord, I am as God made me. 

Lady Smart. The girl's well enough, if fhe 
had but another nofe. 

Mifs. Oh ! Madam, I know I fhall always have 
your good word ; you love to help a lame dog" 
over the ftyle. 

One knocks. 

Lady Smart. Who's there? you're on the 
wrong fide of the door; come in, if you be fat 
Colonel comes in again. 
Ld. Sparkifh. Why, Colonel, yon are a man 
of great bufinefs. 
Col. Ay, ay, my Lord, I'm like- my Lord 

Mayor's 
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Mayor's fool, full of bufinefs* and nothing 

Lady Smart. My Lord, don't you thi 
Colonel's mightily fall'n away of late ? 

Ld. Sparkifh. Ay, fall'n from a herfe*! 
a cart-load 

Col. Why, my Lord, egad I am like a 
fat and lean in four and twenty hours. 

Lady Smart. I a flu re you the Colonel 
as'ftraight as a pin. 

Mifs. Yes •, he's a handfome-body'd i 
the face. 

Neverout. A handfome foot and leg : 
mercy flioe and (locking ! 

CoK What ! three upon one ! that,s foti 
this would make a parfon fwear. 
' Neverout. Why, Mif6, what's the matte 
look as if you had neither won nor loft. 

Col. Why, you muft know, Mifs livei 
love. 

Mifs* Yes, upotf love and lumps of th 
board. 

Lady Anfw. Ay •, they fay loVe and 
porridge ate twp dangerous things v. cine 
the heart, and the other the belly. 

Mifs. [imitating Lady Anfwerall's tone] 
pretty ! one breaks the heart* and the otl 
belly. 

Lady Anfw. Have a care \ they fay, m 
is catching. 

Mifs. I never heard that. 

Neverout. Why, then, Mifs, you have a 
kle— more than ever you had before. 
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Mifs. Well ) live and learn. 
Neverout. Ay? and be hang'dj and forget 
all. 

Mifs. Well, Mr Neverout, take it as you 
pleafe j but I fwear, you are a faucy jack to ufe 
fuch expreflions. 

Neverout. Why, then, Mifs, if you go to that, 
1 muft tell you there's ne'er a jack but there's a 
■jit 

Mifs. Oh ! Mr Neverout, every body knows 
that you arc the pink of courtefy, 

Neverout. And, Mifs, all the world allows, 
that you are the flower of civility. 

Lady Smart. Mifs, I hear there was a great 
deal of company where yon vifited laft night : 
pray, who were they ? 

Mifs. Why, there was old Lady Forward, 
Mifs To-and-again, Sir John Ogle, my Lady 
Clapper, and I, quoth the dog.. 
Col. Was your vifit long, Mifs ? 
Mifs. Why, truly, they went all to the opera v 
»d fo poor Pilgarlic came home alone. 

Neverout. Alack-a-day, poor Mifs ! methinks 
it grieves me to pity you. 

Mifs. What ! you think you faid a fine thing 
now ; well, if I had a dog with no more wit, I 
would hang him. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Mifs, if it is manners, may I 
*fk which is oldeft, you are old Lady Scuttle ? 

Mifs, Why, my Lord, when 1 die for age, flic 
may quake for fear. 

Lady Smart. She's a very great gadder abroad. 

Lady 
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Lady Anfw. Lord ! (he made me follow herl 
week through all the (hops like a Tantiny-pig 

Lady Smart. I remember you told me, j 
had been with her from Dan to Berfheba. 

Colonel fpits. 

Col. Lord I I (hall die j I can't fpit from i 

Mifs. Oh ! Mr Neverout, my little Coun 
has juft litter'd ; fpeak me fair, and I'll fet 
down for a puppy. 

Neverout. Why, Mifs, if I fpeak you f 
perhaps I mayn't tell truth. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Ay, but Tom, fmoke that, 
calls you puppy by craft. 

Neverout. Well, iV,ifs, you ride the f< 
horfe to-day. 

Mifs. Ay, many one fays well, that th: 
ill. 

Neverout. Fie, Mifs, you faid that once 
fore j and you know, too much of one thir 
good for nothing. 

iv ifs. Why, fure we can't fay a good tl 
too often. 

Ld. Lparkiih. Well, fo much for that, 
butter for fifli j let us call another caufe. I 
Madam, does your Ladylhip know Mrs Nic« 

] 

- • St Anthony's pig. It being fabled of St Am 
the hermite, that he wrought a miraculous core 
hog, it became a cultom in fever al places to tie a I 
bout the neck of a pig, and maintain it at the coi 
charge in honour to his memory. Hence the prover 
follow like a Tantiny-pig. Hwwkef. 
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Lady Smart. Perfectly well, my Lord ; (he's 
nice by name, and nice by nature. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Is it poffible {he could take that 
booby Tom Blunder for love ? 

Mifs. She had good fkill in horfe-flefh, that 
could chufe a goofe to ride on. 

Lady Anfw. Why, My Lord, -'twas her fate ; 
they fay marriage and hanging go by deftiny. 

Col. I believe (he'll never be burnt for a 
witch. 

Ld. Sparkifh. They fay marriages are made in 
heaven *, but I doubt, when (he was married, fhe 
had no friend there. 

Neverout. Well, (he's got out of God's blef- 
fing into the warm fun. 

Col. The fellow's well enough, if he had any 
guts in his brains. 

Lady Smart. They fay, thereby hangs a tale. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Why, he's a mere hobbledhoy, 
neither a rhan nor a boy. 

Mifs. Well, if I were to chufe a hufband, I 
would never be married to a little man. 

Neverout. Pray, why fo, Mifs ? For they fay, 
of all the evils we ought to chufe the leaft. 

Mifs. Becaufe folks would fay, when they faw 
us together, there goes the woman and her huf- 
band. 

Col. [to Lady Smart] Will your Ladyfhip be 
on the Mall to-morrow night ? 

Lady Smart. No that won't be proper; you 
know to-morrow's Sunday^ 

Ld. 
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Nc*crout f Come, Mifs, let us be 
Will you go to the park this evening ? 

Mifs. With all my heart, and a pie 
liver; but not with you. 

Lady Smart. I'll tell you one thing, % 
not two : I'm afraid I (hall get a fit of t 
acb to-day. 

. Col. Oh ! Madam, don't be afraid ; 
with a fright. 

Mifs. [to Lady Anfw]. Madam om 
Ladyfhip's lappets is longer than t'othe 

Lady Anfw. Well no matter ; they 
on a trotting horfe will never perceive i 
. Ncvcrout. Indeed, Mifs your lapp 
worfe. 

Mifs. Well, J love a liar in my h< 
you fit me to a hair. 

Mifs rifes up. 
• Neverout. Duce take you, Mifs ; y 
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Ld. Sparkifii. Well faid, girl ! — [giving her a 
chuck]. Take that; they fay, a chuck under 
the chin is worth two kifles. 

Lady Anfw. But, Mr Neverout, I wonder 
why fuch a handfome, ftraight, young gentleman 
as you, don't get fome rich widow. 

Ld. Sparktth. Straight ! ay, ftraight as my leg, 
that's crooked at knee. 

Neverout. Faith, Madam, if itrain'd rich wi- 
dows, none of them would fall upon me. Egad, 
I was born under a threepenny planet, never to 
be worth a groat. 

Lady Anfw. No, Mr Neverout 5 I believe you 
were born with a caul on your head ; you are 
fuch a favourite among the ladies. But what 
think you of widow Prim ? (he's immenfely rich. 

Neverout. Hang her ! they fay her father was 
a baker. 

Lady Smart. Ay ; but it is not, What is (he ? 
but, What has fhe ? now-a-days. 

Col. Tom, Faith put on a bold face for once, 
and have at the widow. I'll fpeak a good word 
for you to her. 

Lady Anfw. Ay ; I warrant you'll fpeak one 
word for him, and two for yourfclf. 

Mifs. Well ; I had that at my tongue's end. 

Lady Anfw. Why, Mifs, they fay good wits 
jump. 

Neverout. Faith, Madam, I had rather marry 
a woman I lov'd in her fmoak, than widow 
Prim, if fhe had her weight in gold. 

Lady Smart. Come, come, Mr Neverout, mar- 

Vol. X. R riage 
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riage is honourable, but boufe-keeprog is a 
threw. 

Lady Anfw. Confider, Mr Neverouf, four 
bare legs in a bed ; and you are a younger bro- 
ther. 

Col. Well, Madam ; tbc younger brother is 
the better gentleman. However, Tom, I would 
advife you to look before you leap. 

Ld. Sparktfh. The Colonel fays true ; befides, 
you can't expe& to wive and thrive in the fame 
year. 

Mifs. [fhuddering]. Lord ! there's fomcbody 
walking over my grave. 

Col. Pray, Lady Anfwerall, where was you 
lad Wednefday, when I did * myfelf the honour 
to wait t>n you ? I think your Ladyfhip is one of 
the tribe of Gad. 

Lady Anfw. Why, Colonel, I was at church. 

Col. Nay, then will I1>e hang'd, and my 
horfe too. 

Neverout. I believe her Ladyfhip was at 
church with a chimney in it. 

Mifs. Lord, my petticoat ! how it hangs by 
jommetry ! 

Neverout. Perhaps the fault may be in your . 
(hape. 

Mifs. [looking gravely]. Come, Mr Never- 
out, there's no jeft like the true jeft : but I fup- 
pofe you think my back's broad enough to bear 
every thing. 

Neverout. Madam, I humbly beg your pardon. 

Mifs. Well, Sir, your pardon's granted. 

Neverout. 
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Neverou*. Well, aH things bare an end, and 
a pudding has two, up-up-on me my-my word. 

[Stutters. 

Mi&* What, Mr Nevcrout, can't you fpeak 
without a fpoon ? 

Ld. Sparkifli. [to Lady Smart]. Has your 
Ladyfhip feen theDutchefs fince your falling owt ? 

Lady Smart. Never, my Lord, but once at a 
vifit * and (he look'd at me as the devil look'd o-; 
ftr Lincoln. " 

Neverout. Pray, Mifs, take a pinch of my 
ftttft . ^ 

Mifs. "What ! you break my head, and give 
me a plaifter ; well, with all my heart $ once, 
ami not ufe it. 

Nevcrout. Well, Mifs ; if you wanted me and 
your vi£haals, you'd want your two beft friends. 

Col. [to Neverout]. Tom, Mifs and you muft 
kifc and be friends* 

Nevcrout falutes Mifs. 

Mifs. Anything for a quiet life : my nofc 
iteh'd, and I knew I fhould drink wine, or kifs 
afooL 

Col. Well, Tom, if that ben't fair, bang fair. 

Nevcrout. I never faid a rude thing to a lady 
in my life. 

Mifs. Here's a pin for that lie ; I'm fore liars 
had need have good memories. Pray, Colonel, 
Tas not he very uncivil to me but juft now i 

Lady Anfw. Mr Neverout, if Mifs will be 
R 2 angry 
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angry for nothings take my courrfel, apd bid tier 
turn the buckle of her girdle behind her. 

Neverout. Come, Lady Anfwerall, I know 
better things; Mifs and I are good friends; 
don't put tricks upon travellers. 

Col. Tom, not a word of the pudding, I beg 
yon. 

Lady Smart. Ah ! Colonel, you'll never be 
good, nor then either. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Which of the good's d'ye mean? 
good for fomething, or good for nothing ? 

Mifs. I have a blifler on nVy tongue ; yet I 
don't remember I told a lie. 

Lady Anfw. I thought you did juft now. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Pray, Madam, what did thought 
do? 

Lady Anfw. Well, for my life, I cannot con- 
ceive what your Lordfhip means; 

Ld. Sparkifh. Indeed, Madam, I mean no 
harm. 

Lady Smart. No, to be fure, my Lord, you 
are as innocent as a devil of two years old. 

Neverout. Madam, they fay, ill doers are ill 
deemers ; but I don't, apply it to your Ladyfhip. 

Mifs mending a hole in her lace. 

Mifs. Well, you fee, I'm mending ; I hope 
I fhall be good in time •, look, Lady Anfwerall, 
is it not well mended ? 

Lady Anfw. Ay, this is fomething like a 
tanfy. 

Neverout. Faith, Mifs, you have mended it 

as 
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as a tinker mends a kettle ;. flop one hole, and 
make two. 

Lady Smart. Pray, Colonel, are you not very 
much tann'd ? 

Col. Yes, Madam; but a cup of Chriftmas 
ale will foon wafh it off. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Lady Smart, does not your 
Ladyfhip think Mrs Fade is mightily alter'd fince 
her marriage ? 

Lady Anfw. Why, my Lord, fhe was hand- 
fome in her time ; but fhe cannot eat her cake 
and have her cake : I hear (he's grown a mere 
otomy. / 

Lady Smart. Poor creature \ the black ox has 
fet his foot upon her already. 

Mifs. Ay ; (he has quite loft the blue on % the 
plum. 

Lady Smart. And yet they fay, her hufband 
U very fond of her ftilL 

Lady Anfw. Oh ! Madam ♦, if fhe would eat 
gold, he would give it her. 

* Neverout. [to Lady Smart]. Madam, have 
you heard that Lady Queafy was lately at the 
playhoufe incog ? > 

Lady Smart, What ! Lady Queafy of all wo- 
men in the world ! Do you fay it upon rep ? 

Neverout. Poz, I faw her with my own eyes ; 
{he fat among the mob in the gallery ; her own ' 
ugly fiz : and fhe faw me look at her. 

R' 3 CoL 

* Here t&e author, for variety, runs into ftme cant 
words. 
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Col. Her Ladyftirp was plagniry bamb'd ; I 
warrant it put her into the hipps. 

Neverout. I fmoked her huge nofe, and, egad, 
{he put me in mind of the woodcock, that ftriies 
to hide his long bill, and then thinks nobody 
fees him 

Col. Tom, 1 advife yon, hold your tongue ; 
for you'll never fay fo good a thing again. 

Lady Smart. Mifs, what are you looking for ? 

Mifs. Oh ! Madam ; I have loft the fined 
needle— 

Lady Anfw. Why, feck till you find it, and 
then you won't lofe your labour. 

Neverout. The loop of my hat is broke ; how 
{hall I mend it ? [He fattens it with a pin} 
Well, hang him, fay I, that has no flu ft. 

Mifs. Ay, and hang him that has one too 
many. 

Lady Anfw. Well, but I don't like fuch jett- 
ing. 

Neverout. Oh ! Mifs, I hare heard a fad ftory 
of you. 

Mifs. I defy you, Mr Neverout; nobody 
can fay, black's my eye. 

Neverout. I believe you wifli they could. 

Mifs. Well j but who was your author! 
Come, tell truth, and fhame the devil. 

Neverout. Come, then, Mifs 5 guefs who it 
was that told me j come, put on your confider- 
ing-cap. 

Mifs. Well, who was it ? 

Neverout. 
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•out. Why one that lives within a mile 

k. 
Well, go hang yourfelf in your own 
for I'm fure the gallows groans for you. 

rout. Pretty Mifs ! I was but in jeft. 
Well, but don't let that ftkk in your 

My Lord, does your Lord (hip know Mrs 
? 

parkiOi. Only by fight v but I hear flier 
eat deal of wit, and egad, as the faying 
le to the back. 
Smart. So I hear. 

Why, Dick Lubber faid to her t'other 

adam, you can't cry bo to a goofe : Yes, 

an, faid (he \ and egad, cry'd bo full in 

We all thought we fhould break our 

pith laughing. 

>parkifh. That was cutting with a ven- 
: and pry'thee how did the fool look ? 
Look ! egad, he look'd for all the world 
owl in an ivy-bufh. 

A child comes in fcreaming. 

. Well, if that child was mine, I'd whip 
he blood came ; peace, you little vixen f 
e near you, I would not be far from you. 

Smart. Ay, ay 5 bachelors wives and 
hildren are finely tutor'd. 

Anfw. Come to me, mailer \ and I'll 
u a fugar-plum. Why, Mifs, you for- 
t ever you was a child yourfelf. [She 

v girds 
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gives the child a lump of fugar]. I have h 
'em fay, beys will long. 

Col. My Lord, I fuppofe you know that 
Buzzard has married again ? 

Lady Smart. This is his fourth wife ; the 
has been (hod round. 

Col. Why, you muft know (he had a moi 
mind to Dick Frontlefs, and thought to ro 
way with him ; but her parents forc'd he 
take the old fellow for a good fettlement. 

Ld. Sparkifti. So the man got his mare a£ 

Lady Smart. I'm told he faid a very j 
thing to Dick ; faid he, You think* us old 
lows are fools ; but we old fellows know y< 
fellows are fools. 

Col. I know nothing. of that ; but I \ 
he's devilifh old, and (he's very young. 

Lady Anfw. Why, they call that a mate 
the world's making. 

Mifs. What if he had been young, and 
old? 

Neverout. Why, Mifs, that would have 
a match of the devil's making j but when 
are young, that's a match of God's making 

Mifs, fearching her pockets for a thimble, b; 
out a nutmeg. 

Neverout. Oh! Mifs, have a care 5 fori! 
carry a nutmeg in your pocket, you'll cert 
be married to an old man. 

Mifs. Well, and if I ever be married, it 
be to an old man j they always make the 

huiba 
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hufcands ; and it is better to be an old man's 
darling, than a young man's warling. 

Neverout. Faith, Mifs, if you fpeak as you 
think, I'll give you my mother for a maid. 

Lady Smart rings the bell. 
Footman comes in. 

Lady Smart. Harkee, you fellow ; run to my 
Lady Match, and defire fhe will remember to be 
here at fix, to play at quadrille : D*ye hear ? if 
you fall by the way, don't ftay to get up again. 

Footman. Madam, I don't know the houfe. 

Lady Smart. That's not for want of igno- 
rance ; follow your nofe ; go, inquire among the 
fervants. 

Footman goes out, and leaves the door open. 

Lady Smart. Here, come, back, you fellow j 
why did yon leave the door open ? Remember 
that a good fervant muft always come when ne's 
call'd, do what he's bid, and (hut the door after 

him. 

The footman goes out again, and falls down 
(lairs. 

Lady Anfw. Neck or nothing ; come down f 
or I'll fetch you down : Well, but I hope the 
poor fellow has not fav'd the hangman a labour. 

Neverout. Pray, Madam, fmoke Mifs yonderr 
biting her lips, and playing with her fan. 

Mifs. Who's that takes my name in vain ? 

She 
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She runs to them, and falls down. 

Lady Smart. What, more falling ! do you in- 
tend the frolic (houkl go round ? 

Lady Anfw. Why, Mifs, I wifh yon may not 
have broke her Ladyfliip's floor. 

Neverout. Mifs, came to me, and 1*11 take you 
up. 

Ld. Sparkifli. Well, but without a jeft, I hop«, 
Mifs, you are not hurt. 

Col. Nay, (he mud be hurt for certain \ for 
you fee her head is all of a lump. 

Mifs. Well, remember this, Colonel, when I 
have money, and you have none. 

Lady Smart. But, Colonel, when do you de- 
(ign to get a houfe, and a wife, and afire to put 
her in. 

Mifs. Lord ! who would be married to a fol- 
dier, and earry his knapfack ? 

Nererout. Oh I Madam : Mars sad Venus, 
you know. 

Col. Egad, Madam, Fd marry to-morrow, if 
I thought I could bury my wife juft when the 
honey-moon is over 5 but they fay, a woman has 
as many lives as a cat. 

Lady Anfw. I find, the Colonel thinks a dead 
wife under the table is the beft goods in a man's 
houfe. 

Lady Smart. O but, Colonel, if you had a good 
wife, it would break your heart to part with her. 

Col. Yes, Madam $ for they fay, he that has 
loft his wife and fixpence, has loft a tcftcr. 

Lady Smart. But, Colonel, they fay, that e- 

very 
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verjr married man fhoukl believe there's but one 
good wife in the world, and that's his own. 

Col. For all that, I doubt, a good wife muft 
be befpoke ; for there's none ready made. 

Mifs. I fuppofe the gentleman's a woman- 
hater ; but, Sir, I think you ought to remember, 
that you had a mother : and pray, if it had not 
been for a woman, where would you have been, 
Colonel ? 

Col. Nay, Mifs, you cry'd whore firft, when 
you talk'd of the knapfack. 

Lady Arrfw. But I hope you won't blame the 
whole fex, becaufe fofne are bad. 

Neverout. And they fay, he that hates wo- 
mcH, iiick'd a fow. 

Col. Oh ! Madam 3 there's no general rule 
without an exception. 

Lady Smart. Then, why don't you marry, and 
fettle ? 

Col. Egad, Madam, there's nothing will fet- 
tle me but a bullet. 

Ld. Sparkifli. Well, Colonel, there's one com- 
fort, Aat thou need not fear a cannon-bullet. 

Col. Why fo, my Lord ? 

Ld. Sparkifh. Becaufe they fay, he was cursed 
in his mother's belly, that was kill'd by a can- 
non-bullet. 

Mife. I (uppofe the Colonel was crofs'd in 
his firft love, which makes him foHevepe on all 
the fex 

Lady Anfw. Yes 5 and I'M hold a hundred to 
one, that the Colonel has been over head and 

ear* 
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ears in love with fome lady that has made his 
heart ake. 

• CoL Oh! Madam, we foldiers are 'admirers 
of all the fair fex. 

Mifs. I wifti I could fee the Colonel in love 
till he was ready to die. 

Lady Smart. Ay; but I doubt few people die 
for love in thefe days. 

Neverout. Well, I confefs, I differ from the 
Colonel ; for I hope to have a rich and a hand- 
fome wife yet before 1 die. 

Col. Ay, Tom ; live horfe, and thou {halt 
have grafs. 

Mifs. Well, Colonel ; but whatever you fay 
againft women, they are better creatures than 
men ; for men were made of clay, but woman 
was made of man. 

Col. Mifs, you may fay what you pleafe ; but, 
faith, you'll never lead apes in hell. 

Neverout. No, no; I'll be fworn Mifs has 
not an inch of nun's flefh about her. 

Mifs. I underftumble you, gentlemen. 

Neverout. Madam, yourhumble-cum-dumble. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Pray, Mifs, when did you fee 
your old acquaintance Mrs Cloudy ? you and flie 
are two, I hear. 

Mifs. See her! Marry, I don't care whether I 
ever fee her again ; God blefs my eye-fight. 

Lady Anfw. Lord ! why, (he and you were a* 
great as two inkle- weavers. I've feen her hug 
you as the devil hugg'd the witch. 

Mifs. 
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Mife. That's true; but ' I'm told for certain 
fhe's no better than flic (hould be. ^ 

Lady Smart. Well, God mend us all; but 
you mud allow the world is very cenforious $ I 
never heard that (he was a naughty pack. 

Col. [To Neverout]. Come, Sir Thomas, 
when the King pleafes, when do you intend to 
march ? 

Ld. Sparkifh, Have patience,- Tom, is your 
friend Ned Rattle married ? 

Neverout. Yes, faith, my Lord ; he has tied 
a knot with his tongue, that he can never untie 
with his teeth. 

Lady Smart. Ay ; marry in hade, and repent 
at leifure* 

Lady Anfw. Has he got a good fortune with 
his lady ? for they fay, fomething has fome fa- 
vour, but nothing has no flavour. 

Neverout* Faith, Madam, all he gets by her 
he may put into has eye, and fee never the worfe. 

Mifs* Then, I believe, he heartily, wifhes her 
in Abraham's bofom. 

Col. Pray, my Lord, how does Charles Lim- 
ber and his fine wife agree ? 

Ld. Sparkifli. Why, they fay he's the great- 
eft cuckold in town. 

Neverout. Oh! but, my Lord, you {hould al- 
ways except my Lord Mayor. ^ ; * \: 

Mifs. Mr Neverout ! 

Neverout. Hay, Madam, did you call me ?' 

Mifs. Hay; why, hay is for horfes. 

Neverout. Why, Mif ,then you may kifi— -*- 

Vol. X. S Col. 
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Col. Pray, my Lord, what's o'clock by ; 
oracle? 

Ld. Sparkiib. Faith, 1 can't tell, I think 
watch runs upon wheels. 

Neverout. Mifs, pray be fo kind to call a 
vant to bring me a gfafs of fmall-beer : I k: 
you are at home here. 

Mifs. Every fool can do as they're bid. M 
a page of your own age, and d6 it yottrfelf* 

Neverout. Chufe, proud fool ; I did but 
you. 

Mifs puts her hand upon her knee. 

Neverout. What ! Mifs, are you thinkin 
your fweetheart ? is your garter flipping do\ 

Mifs. Prayi Mr Neverout, keep your br< 
to cool your porridge; you meafure rriy con 
your bufhel. • • ' 

Neverout. Indeed, Mifs, iyou lie— 
. Mifs. Did you ever hear any thing fo rui 

Neverout. I mean", you lie— under a mift; 

Mifs. If a thoufand lies could choke you, 
would have been choked many a day ago. 

Mifs ftrives to ihatch Neverout *s fnuff-t 

Neverout. Madam, you miffed that, as 
miffed your mother's' blefling. ? 

She tries again, and mifles. 

Neverout. Snap fhort makes you look fo k 
Mift. 

Mifs. Poh ! you are fo robuftious, you had 1 
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to put out my eye ; I aflure you, if you blind me,' 
you muft lead me. 

Lady Smart. Dear Mife,. be quiet j and bring 
ttc a pincufhion out of that clofet. 

Mifs opens the clofet-door, "and fqualls. 

Lady Smart. Lord blefs the girl ! what's the' 
matter now ? 

Mifs. I vow, Madam, I faw fomething in* 
Hack $ I thought it was a fpirit. 
Col. Why, Mifs, did you ever fee a fpirit ? 
Mifs. No, Sir j thank God, I never faw any 
thing worfe than myfelf. 

Neverout. Well, I did a very foolifh thing ye- 
fterday, and was a great puppy for my pains. 
Mifs. Very likely ; for they fay, many a true 
word's fpoke in jelb 

Footman returns. 

Lady Smart. Well, did you deliver your mef- 
fage ? you are fit to be fent for forrow, you ftay 
fo long by the way. 

Footman. Madam, my Lady was not at home, 
fo I did not leave the meffage. 

Lady Smart. This it is to fend a fool of an 
er&nd. 

Ld. Sparkift. [looking at his watch]. Tis 
paft twelve o'clock. 

Lady Smart. Well, what is that among all us ? 

Ld. Sparkifh. Madam* I muft take my leave;; 
Come, Gentlemen, are you for a march ? 

Lady Smart. Well, but your Lordlhip and the . r 
S a Colonel. 
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Coloftel will dine with us to-day; and, ft 
Tcrout, I hope we (hall have your good com 
there will be no foul elfe, befides my owr 
and thefe ladies ; for every body knows 
a croud j I would rather want victuals tt 
bow-room : We dine punctually at three. 

Ld. Sparkifli. Madam, we'll be fure to ; 
your Ladyfliip. 

Col. Madam, my ftomach ferves me i 
of a clock. 

Another footman comes back. 

Lady Smart. Oh 1 you are the t'other 
I fent ; well, have you been with my Lady 
you are good to fend of a dead man's erra 

Footman. Madam, my Lady Club beg 
Ladyihip's pardon ; but {he is engaged to- 

Mifs. Well, Mr Neverout, here's the b 
my hand to you. 

Neverout. Mifs, I find you will have tl 
word.- Ladies, I am more yours than mj 

DIALOGUE II. 

Lord Smart, and the former company, ai 
o'clock coming to dine. ' - 

After falutations. 

Ld. Smart. T'M forry I was not at hom 
1 morning, when you all did 
honour to call here : but I went to the lc 
day. 
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Ld. Sparkifh. Oh ! my Lord, I'm fure the 
lofs was ours. 

Lady Smart. Gentlemen ami Ladies, you are 
come to a fad dirty houfe ; lam forry for itj but 
we have had our hands in mortar. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Oh ! Madam, your Ladylhip 
is pleas'd to fay fo 5 but I never faw any thing fo 
clean and fo fine $ I profefs it is a perfe& para~ 
difc. 

Lady Smart. My Lord, your Lordfhip is al- ' 
ways very obliging. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Pray, Madam, whofe pi&ure 
is that ? 

Lady Smart. Why, my Lord, it was drawn 
for me. 

Ld Sparkifh. Til fwear the painter did not flat- 
ter your Ladyfhip. 

Col. My Lord* the day is finely clearM up. 

Ld. Smart. Ay, Colonel ; 'tis a pity that faic 
weather fhould ever do any harm, [to Never- 
out]. Why, Tom, you are high in the mode. 

Neverout. My Lord, it is better to be out of 
the world, than out of the fafhion. 

Ld. Smart. But, Tom, I hear ydu and Mifs 
are always quarrelling. I fear it is your fault j 
for I can aflure you fhe is very good-humourM. 

Neverout. Ay, my Lord ; fo is the devil when 
he's pleas'd. 

Ld. Smart. Mifs, what do you think of my 
friend Tom ? 

Mifs. My Lord, I think he's not the wifeft 
S 3 man 
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man in the world ; and truly he's fometimc 
rude. 

Ld. Sparkifh. That may be true ; but 
that hangs Tom for a fool, may find a kn 
the halter. 

Mifs. Well, however, I wifh he were h 
if it were only to try. 

Neverout. Well, Mifs, if I mud be hai 
won't go far to chufe my gallows ; it fhal 
bout your fair neck. 

Mifs, I'll fee your nofe cheefe firft, a: 
dogs eating it. But, my Lord, Mr Nev< 
wit begins to run low ; for, I vow, he fa 
before. Pray, Colonel, give him a pinch, a 
do as much for you. 
Ld. Sparkilh. My Lady Smart, your La 
| has a very fine fcarf. 

Lady Smart. Tes, my Lord; it will n 
flaming figure in a country-church* 

Footman comes in. 

Footman* Madam, dinner's upon the t 
Col. Faith, I'm glad of it; my belly be 

cry cupboard. 

Neverout. I wifh I may never hear worfe 
Mifs. What ! Mr Neverout, you are in 

hafte ; I believe your belly thinks your th: 

cut. 

Neverout. No, faith, Mifs ; three meals 

and a good fupper at night, will ferve my 
Mifs. To fay the truth, Pm hungry. 

Ncv 
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Neverout. And Pim angry; fo let us both go 

fight- . . . . 

They go in to dinner, and, after the ufual. 
compliments, take their feats. 

. Lady Smart. Ladies and gentlemen, will you- 
eat any oyfters before dinner ? 

Col. With all ! my heart. [Takes an oyfter]. 
He was a bold man that firft eat an oyfter. 

Lady Smart. They fay oyfters are a cruel 
meat, becaufe we eat them alive ; then they are 
an uncharitable meat, for we leave nothing to- 
the poor ; and they are an ungodly meat, becaufe* 
we never fay grace. 

Neverout. Faith, that's as well faid, as if I had 
faid it myfelf. 

Lady Smart. Well, we are wetl fet, if we be 
but as well fervM:- Come, Colonel, handle your 
arms : Shall I help you to fome beef ? 

Col. If your Ladyihip pleafe : and, pray, don't 
cut like a mother-in-law, but fend me a large 
flice j for I love to lay a good foundation. I . 
vow, 'tis a noble fir-loin. 

Neverout. Ay ; here's cut and come again* 

Mifs. But, pray, why is it call'd a fir-loin ? 

Ld. Smart. Why, you muft know, that our 
King James I. who lov'd good eating,, being in- . 
vited to dinner by one of his nobles, and feeing 
a brge loin of beef at his table, he drew out his 
foord, and in a frolic knighted it. Few people 
know the fecret of this. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Beef is- man's- meat, my Lord* 

Ld. 
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Ld. Smart. But, my Lord, I fay, beef is the 
king of meat. 

Mifs, Pray, what have I done, that I muft not 
have a plate ? ' * 

Lady Smart, [to Lady Anfwerall]. What 
will your Ladyfhip pleafe to eat i 

Lady Anfw. Pray, Madam, help yourfelf. 

Col. They fay eating and Scratching wants 
but a beginning: If you* 11 give me leave, I'll 
help myfelf to a dice of this (houlderof veal. 

Lady Smart. Colonel, you can't do a kinder 
thing: Well you; are all heartily welcome, as I 
may fay. 

Col. They fay there are thirty and two -good 
bits in a ihoulder of veaL ' 

Lady Smart. Ay, Colonel ; thirty bad bits, and' 
two good ones : You fee I under ftand you ; but 
I hope you havfc got one of the gfcod ones. 

Neverout. Colonel, I'll be of your mcfs. 

Col. Then pray, Tom, carve for yotirfelf : 
they fay, two hands in a difh, and one in a purfe. 
Hah! faidl well, Tom ? 

Neverout. Colonel, you fpoke like an Qfa<;le. 

Mifs. [to Lady Anfwerall]. Madam, will your 
Ladyfhip help me to fome fifh. 

Ld. Smart, [to Neverout]. Tom, they fay fifli 
fhould fwim thrice. 

Neverout. How is that, my Lord i 

Ld. Smart. Why, Tom, firft it fhould fwim 
in the fea, (do you mind me ?) then it fhould 
fwim in butter •, and, at laft, firrah, it fiiould 
fwim in good claret. I think I have made it out. 

Footman. 
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. Footman, [to Lord Smart]. My Lord, Sir 
John Linger is coming up. 

Ld. Smart. God fo f I invited him to dine 
with me to-day, and forgot it : Well, defire hhn 
to walk in. 

Sir John Linger comes in. 

Sir John. What f are you at it ? Why, then, 
Pll be gone. 

Lady Smart. Sir John, I beg you will (it down ; 
come, the more the merrier. 

Sir John. Ayj but the fewer the better cheer. 

Lady Smart. Well, I am ttje worft in the 
world at making apologies, it was my Lord's 
fault. I doubt you mult kifs the hare's foot. 

Sir John. I fee you are faft by the teeth. 

Col. Faith, Sir John, we are killing that that 
would kill us. 

Ld. Sparkifh. You fee, Sir John, we are up- 
on a bufinefs of life and death : Come, will you 
do as we do ? you are come in pudding-time. 

Sir John. Ay ; this would be doing if I were 
dead. What ! you keep couruhours I fee: I'll 
be going, and get a bit of meat at my inn. 

Lady Smart. Why, we won't eat you, Sir 
John 

Sir John. It was my own fault •, but I was 
kept by a fellow, who bought fome Derbyihire 
oxen of me. 

Ncverout. You fee, Sir John, we ftaid for you. 
as one horfe does for another. 

Lady 
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Lady Smart. My Lord, will you help Sit 
John to fomc beef ? Lady Anfwerail, pray eat* 
you fee your dinner. I am fure, if we had known 
we (hould have fuch good company, we (houU. 
have been better provided ; but you muft take the 
will for the deed. I'm afraid you arc invited to 
your lofs. 

Col. And pray* Sir John, how do you like the 
town ? you have been abfent a long time. 

Sir John. Why, 1 find little London (lands juft 
where it did when I left it iaft. 

Neverout. What do you think of Hanover- ' 
fquare ? Why, Sir John, London is gone out; of 
town fince you faw it. 

Lady Smart. Sir John, I can only fay, you 
are heartily welcome *, and I wifti I had forae- 
thing better for you. 

Col. Here's no fait ; cuckolds will run away 
with the meat. 

Ld. Smart. Pray edge a little, to make more 
room for Sir John. Sir John, fall to \ you. 
know half an hour is foon loft at dinner. 

Sir John. I proteft I can't eat a bit; fori 
took (hare of a beef-ftake and two mugs of ale 
with my chapman, befides a tankard of March 
beer, as foon as 1 got out of my bed. 

Lady Anfw. Not frefh and fading, I hope? 

Sir John. Yes, faith, Madam ; I always wafh 
my kettle before I put the meat in it. 

Lady Smart. Poh! Sir John, you have feen 
nine houfes fince you eat laft; Come, you have 

kept 
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pt a corner of your ftomach for apiece of ve- 
fon-pafty~ 

Sir John. Well, HI try. what I can do when 
comes up. 

Lady Anfw. Come, Sir John, you' may go 
rther and fare worfe. 

Mife. [to Neverout]!. Pray Mr Neverout, will 
>u pleafe to fend me a piece of tongue ? 
Neverout. By no meansi .Madam ; one tongue V 
lough for a woman. { 

Col. Mifs, here's a tongue that never told a 
e. 

'Mifs. That was,-becaufe it could not fpeak. 
Vhy, Colonel, I never told a lie in my life. 

Neverout. I appeal to all the company, whe-' 
her that be not the greateft lie that jcver was 
old. 

Col. [to Neverout]. Pry thee, Tom; fend me 
the two legs, and rump, and liver of that pigeon ; 
fcr you mud know, I.lqve what nobody elfe 
lores. 

Neverout. .But what- if any of the ladies 

|fcould long ? Well, here take it, and the d 1 

'do you good with it. 

Lady Anfw. Well, this eating and drinking 
takes away a body's ftomach. 

Neverout. I am Cure I have loft mine. 
j Mifs. What ! the bottom of it, I fuppofe. 

Neverout.- No, really, Mifs; I have quite 
bait 

Mifs. I fhoukl be very forry a poor body had 

fo^nd it 

Lady 
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. Lady Smart. But, Sir John, we hear yott 
are married fince we faw you laft : What ! you 
have ftolen a wedding, it feems* 

Sir John. Well, one can't do a fooliih thing 
qnce in one's life, but one mutt hear of it a 
hundred times. 

Col. And , pray, Sir John,. how doet.youi 
lady unknown ? 

, Sir John, , My.wjfefs well, Colonel, and at 
your fervice, in a civil way. Ha* ha. [He laughs. 

Mifs. Fray, Sir John, is your lady tall 01 
Jhort ? 

Sir John. Why, Mifs, I thank God* fhe it 
a little evil. 
Ld. SparkiOi. Come, give me a glafs of claret i 

'• ■ Footman fills him a bumper. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Why do you fill fo much ? 

Neverout. My Lord, he fills as he loves you 
- Lady Smart. Mifs, {hall I fend you fom< 
cucumber ? 

r Mifs. Madam, I dare hot touch it; for the] 
fay, cucumbers are cold in the third degree. 

Lady Smart. Mr Neverout, do you love pud- 
ding? 

Neverout. Madam, Fm like all fools, I lovt 
every thing that is good ; but the proof : of th< 
pudding is in the eating. 

Col. Sir John, I hear you Ate a great walk- 
er when you are at home. 

§ir John. No> faith, Colonel 3 I always lovi 

tc 
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to walk with a horfe in . my hand : but I have 
had devilifh bad luck in horfe-flefli of late. 

Ld. Smart. Why then, Sir John, you muft 
kifs a parfon's wife. 

Lady Smart. They fay, Sir John, that your 
Lady has a great deal of wit. 

Sir John. Madam, {he can make a pudding \ 
and has jufl wit enough to know her. hufband's 
breeches from another man's. 

Ld. Smart. My Lord Sparkifli, I have fome 
excellent cyder •, will you pieafe to tafte it }• 

Ld. Sparkifh. My Lord, I mould like it well 
enough, if it were not fo treacherous. 

Ld. Smart. Pray, my Lord, how is it treach- 
erous. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Becaufe it fmiles in my face, 
and cuts my throat. [Here a loud laugh* 

Mi&. Odd-fo ! Madam, your knives are very 
(harp, for I have cut my finger. 

Lady Smart. I am forry for it; pray which 
finger ? (God blefs the mark). 

Mifs. Why, this finger : No, 'tis this : I vow 
I can't find which it is. 

NeveTOut. Ay, the fox -had a wound, and he 
could not tell where, &V. Bring fome water to 
throw-in her face. 

Mifs. Pray, Mr Neverout, did you ever draw 
a fword in anger ? I warrant you would faint at 
the fight of your own blood. 

Lady Smart. Mr Neverout, (hall I fend you 
fome veal ? 
Neverouk No, Madam, I don't love it. 
Vol. 3K T Mifs. 
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Mife. Then pray for them that do. J 
your Ladyfliip will fend me a bit. 

Ld Smart. Tom, my fcrvice to you. 

Neverout. My Lord, this moment I « 
felf the honour to drink to your Lordfhij 

Ld. Smart. Why then, that's Hertf 
kindnefs. 

, Neverout* Faith, my Lord, I pledged 
for I drank twice together without think 

Ld. SparkiOi. Why then, Colonel, n 
ble fervice to you. 

Neverout. Pray, my Lord, don't 
bridge of my aofe. 

Ld. Sparkiih. Well, a glafs of this wi 
comfortable as matrimony to an old won 

Col. Sir John, I defign one of thefe 
come and beat up your quarters in Deri 

Sir John. Faith, Colonel, come, ai 
come •, and flay away, and heartily w< 
^ut you were born within the found c 
bell, and don't care to ttir fo far from I 

Mifs. Pray, Colonel, fend me fome 

Colonel takes them up with his hai 

s - Col. , Here, Mifs, they fay, fingei 
made before forks, and hands, before kni 
-Lady Smart. Methin#s this pudding 
much boiPd. >£&^ 

Lady Anfw. Oh I^Jfta^ra, they fay 
ijing.is poifon, when it is too. much boil'" 

Neverout. Mifs, (hall I help you to a 
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fere's a pigeon fo finely roafted, it cries> Gome 

eat me. 

* Mif* No, Sir, I thank you. 

Neverout. Why then, yon may chufe. 

Mifs. I have chofen already. 

Neverout. Wett> you may be worfe offer' A 
before you are twice married. 

The Colonel fills a large plate of foup. 

LcL Smart. Why, Colonel, you don't mean 
to eat all that foup ? 

Col. O, my Lord, this i$ v my.Gck difh ; when 
I'm well, 111 have a bigger. 

Mife. [to CoL] Sup, Simon; very good 
broth. 

Nevcrout. This feems to be a good puHet. 

Mife. I warrant, Mr- Neverout knows what's 
good for himfelf. 

LA. Sparkifh. Tom, I fhan't take your word 
fcr it ; help, me to a wing. 

Neverout tries to cut off a wing. 

Neverout. Egad, I can't bit the joint. 

Lrf. Sparkifh. Why then, think of a cuckold. 

Neverout Oh ! now I have nick'd it. 

~ [Gives it to Ld. Sparkifh'. 

Ld. Sparkifli. Why, a man may eat this 
though his wife lay a-dying. 

Col. Pray, friend, give me a glafs of fmall 
beer if it be good. 

Ld. Smart. Why, Colonel, they fay there ift 
T 2 no 
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no fuch tbing as good fmall beer, good I 

bread, or a good old woman. 

Lady Smart, [to Lady Anfw.] Mad 

beg your Ladyfhip's pardon ; I did not fc 

when I was cutting that bit. 

„ Lady Anfw. Oh I Madam, after you it 

manners. 

Lady Smart. Lord 5 here's a hair in the 
Ld SparkHh. Then fet the hounds aft 
Nevevout. Pray, Colonel, help me ho 

to fome of that fame fauce. 

Col Come, 1 think you are more fauce 

P*g- 

Ld. Smart. Sir John, chear up ; my i 
to you. Well, what do you think of the 
to come ? 

Sir Jolrn. Truly, my Lord, I think o 
little as I can. 

Lady Smart, [putting a fkewer on a ; 
Here, take this fkewer, and carry it down 
cook to drefs it for her own dinner. 

Neverout. I beg your LadyfhipY pa 
but this fmall beer is dead. 

Lady Smart. Why then, let it be bun 

Col. This is admirable black pudding : 
Diall I carve you fome ? I can juft carve 
ding, and that's all : I'm the word carver 
world ; I mould never make a good chap] 
. Mifs. No, $ank ye, Colonel ; for th< 
thofe that eat black pudding will dream < 
devil. 
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Ld. Smart. Oh ! here comes the venifon- 
pafty : Here, take the foup away. 

Ld. Smart. [He cuts it up, and taftes the ve> 
nifon]. *Sbuds, this venifon is mufty. 

Neverout eats a piece, and it burns his mouth. 

Ld. Smart. What's the matter, Tom, you 
bave tears in your eyes, I think : What doft cry 
for, man ? 

Neverout. My Lord, I was juft thinking of 
• my poor grandmother ; fhe died juft this very 
day feven years. 

Mifs takes a bit, and burns her mouth. 

Neverout* And pray, Mifs, why do you cry 
too? 

Mifs. Becaufe you were not hang'd the day 
your grandmother died. 

Ld. Smart. I'd have given forty pounds, Mifs, 
to have faki that. 

Col. Egad,. I think the more I eat the hun- 
grier I am. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Why, Colonel, they fey one 
flioulder of mutton drives down another. 

Neverout. Egad, if I were to fail for my life, 
I would take a good breakfaft m the morning, 
and a good dinner at noon,, and- a good fupperat 
night. 

Ld. Sparkifh. My Lord, this venifon. is pla* 
guily pepper'd \ your cook has a heavy hand. 

Ld. Smart. My Lord, I hope you are pepper* 

jroof : Come, here's a health to the founders* • 

T 3 L*fy 
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• Lady Smart* Ay, and to the confound 

Ld. Smart. Lady Anfwerall, does fc< 
Ladyfbip love venifon ? 

Lady Anfw. No, my Lor^ I can't cn< 
ia my fight ; therefore pleafe to fend me 
piece of meat and cruft. 

Ld. Sparkifli. [drinks to Ncverout]„ 
Tom, not always to my friends, hut c 
you. 

Neverout. [drinks to Lady Smart]. 
Madam, here's a health to our friend 
hang the reft of our kin. 

Lady Smart, [to Lady Anfw.] Mada: 
your Ladyfbip have any of this hare ? 

Lady Anfw. No, Madam 5 they fay ' 
lancholy meat. 

Lady Sprart. Then, Madam,, fhalll fig 
the brains ? I beg your Ladyfliip's pardc 
they fay 'tis not good manners, to offer br 

Lady Anfw. No Madam 5 for perhaps 
make me hare-brain'd. 

Neverout. Mifs, I muft tell you one 

Mils; [with a glafs iii her hand}- 
your tongue, Mr Nerverout ; don't fpeak 
tip. 

Col. Well, be was an ingenious man tl 
found out eating and drinking. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Of all vi&uals, drink digc 
quickeft : Give me a glafs of wine* 

Neverout. My Lord, your wine is too 

Ld. Smart. . Ay* Tom*' as much as } 
too good* 
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IWifs* This almond-pudding was puregooti* 
but it is grown quite cold. 

Neverout. . So much the better, -Mifs •, cold 
pudding will fettle your love. 

Mifs. Pray, Mr Neverout, are you going to 
take a voyage ? 

Neverout. Why do you afk, Mifs ? 

Mifs. Becaufe you have laid in fo much beef* 

Sir John. You two have eat up the whole 
pudding betwixt you. 

Mifs. Sir John, here'* a little bit left y will 
you pleafe to have it ? 

Sir John. No thankee j I don't love to make 
a fool of my mouth. 

Col. [calling to the -butler]. John, is your 
fmall beer good ? 

Butler* An pleafe your Honour, my Lord and 
Lady like it ; I think it is good. 

Col. Why, then, John d'ye fee ? if you are 
fure your fmall beer is good, d'ye mark ? then 
give me a glafe of wine. [All laugh. 

Colonel tafting the wine. 

Ld. Smart. Sir John, how does your neigh- 
bour GatheraH of the Peak ? Ihear he has late- 
ly made a purchafe. • 

Sir John. Oh! Dick Gathe rail knows bow 
to butter his bread as^ well as any man m Derby- 
(hire. 

Ld. Sgiart. Why y he us*d to go very fine 
when he was here in town. 

Sit 
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Sir John. Ay, and it became him, -as a fa<Ml 
becomes a fow. 

Col. I kftow his Lady, and I think flic h 
a very good woman. 

Sir John. Faith, the has more good in be 
little finger than he has in his whole body. 

Ld. Smart. Well, Colonel, how do you lik 
that wine ? 

Col. This wine fhould be eaten ; it is to 
good to be drunk. 

Ld. Smart. Tin very glad you like it ; an 
pray don't fpare it. 

Col. No, my Lord j I'll never ftarve in 
cook's (hop. 

Ld. Smart. And pray, Sir John, what d 
you fay to my wine ? 

Sir John. I'll take another gfefs firft : Secon 
thoughts are beft. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Pray, Lady Smart, you fit lies 
that ham ; will you pteafe to fend me a bit ? 

Lady Smart. With all my heart. [She fenc 
him a piece]. Pray, my Lord, how do you lik 
it? 

Ld. Sparkifh. I think it iff a limb of Lot 
wife. [He eats k with muftard]. Egad, in 
lord, your muftard is very uncivil. 

Lady Smart. Why uncivil, my Lord i 

Ld. Sparkifh. Beeaufe it takes me by the nof( 
Egad. 

Lady Smart. Mr Neverout, I find you are 
*? cry good carveiv 
+ C* 
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Col. O Madam, that is no wonder ; for you 
aiuft know Tom Neverout carves o'Sundays. 

Neverout overturns the falt-cellar. 

Lady Smart. Mr Neverout, you have over- 
timed the fait, and that's a fign of anger ; I'm 
afraid that Mifs and you will fall out. 

Lady Anfw. No, no ; throw a» little of it in- 
to the fire, and all will be well. 

Neverout. Oh ! Madam, the falling out of 
lovers, you know. 

Mifs. Lovers ! very fine 1 fall out with him ! 
I wonder when we were in. 

Sir John. Fdr my part, I believe the young 
gentlewoman is his fweetheart, there's fo 
much foolingand fiddling betwixt them. Fm fure 
they fay in our country, that fhiddle-comes 
ft— *s the beginning of love. 

Mifs. I own I love Mr Neverout as the devil 
loves holy water : I love him like pye, I'd ra- 
ther the devil had him than I. 

Neverout. Mifs, Pll tell you one thing. 

Mifs. Come, here's t'yc, to ftop your mouth. 

Neverout. IM rather you would ftop it with* 
akifs. 

Mifs. Akifs F marry come up, my dirty coil- 
fin ; are you no ficker ? Lord, I wonder what fool 
it was that firft invented kiffing ! 

Neverout. Well, Fm very dry. 

Mifs. Then you're the better to burn, and 
the worfe to fry. 

Lady 
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La3y Anfw. God blefs- you. Colonel 
have a good ftroke with you: 

Col. O Madam, formerly I could eat ; 
now I leave nothing : f eat but one meal i 

Mifs. What! I fuppofe, Colonel, that i 
morning till night. 

Neverout. Faith, Mifs } and well mi 
wont. 

to 

Ld. Smart. Pray, Lady Anfwerall, ta; 
bit of venifon. 

Lady Anfw. I hope your Lordfhip * 
me a good example. 

Ld. Smart. Here's aglafs of cyder fill'd 
you muft drink it. 

Mils. Indeed, my Lord, I can't. 

Neverout. Come,, Mifs, better belty 
than good liquor be loft. 

Mifs. Pim ! well, in life there was nev 
thing ta teaiing; I- had rather fhed it : 
(hoes. I. wifli it were in your guts, for my 

Ld. Smart. Mr Neverout, you han't 
my cyder yet. 

Neverout. No, my Lord, I have bee 
eating foup ; and they fay, if one drink* 
one's porridge, one will cough in one's gr 

Ld. Smart. Come, take Mifs's glaf 
wifh'd it was in your guts 5 let her have h* 
for once : Ladies can't abide to have theii 
nations crofs'd. 

Lady Smart, [to Sir John]. I think, Sir 
you have not talked the venifon yet. 
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Sir John. I fcldom eat it, Madam ; how- 
ever, pleafe to fend me a little of the craft. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Why, Sir John, you had as 
good eat the devil, as the broth he's boil'd in. 

Col. Well, this eating and drinking takes away 
a body's ftomach, as Lady Anfwerall fays. 

Neverout. I have dined as well as my Lord 
Mayor. 

Mifs. I thought 1 could have eaten this wing 
rf a chicken ; but my eye's bigger than my 
belly. 

Ld. Smart. Indeed, Lady Anfwerall, you have 
eaten nothing. 

Lady Anfw. Pray, my Lord, fee ail the bones 
on my plate ; they fay a carp'enter'« known by 
bis chips. 

Neverout. Mifs, will you reach me that glafs 
of jelly? 

Mifs. [giving it to him]. You fee, 'tis" but 
A and have. 

Neverout. Mifs, I would have a bigger glafs. 

Mifs. What ! you don't know your own 
mind ; you are neither well full nor fafting •, I 
think that ia enough. 

Neverout. Ay, one of the enoughs ; I am 
fure it is little enough. 

Mifs. Yes ; but you know fweet things are bad 
for the -teeth. 

Neverout. [to Lady Anfw.] Madam, I don't 
Jike that part of the veal you fent me. 

Lady Anfw. Well, Mr Neverout, I find you 

are 



phyfic. 

Lady Smart. And the beft do&or: 
world are Dodor Diet, Do&or Quiet 3 
Merryman. 

Ld. Sparkifh. What do you think c 
hoiife wellfiird? 

Sir John. And a little land well till' 

Col. Ay, and a little wife well will 3 

Neverout. My Lady Smart, pray he 
fome of the breaft of that goofe. 

Ld. Smart. Tom, I have heard that j 
on goofe is falfe heraldry* 

Mifs. What ! will you never have done 

Ld. Smart. This goofe is quite raw 
God fends meat, but the devil fends cc 

Neverout. Mifs, can you tell which 15 
der, the white goofe or the gray goofe 

Mifs. They fay, a fool will afk more < 
than the wifeft body can anfwer. 

Col. Indeed, Mifs, Tom Neverout I 
you. 

Mifs. Why, Colonel, every dog has 
but I believe I (hall never fee a goofe ag; 
out thinking on Mr Neverout. 

Ld. Smart. Wellfaid, Mifsj faith, j 



f 
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hi brtmght thyfelf off cleverly. Tom, what 
fay you to that ? 

Col. Faith, Tom is nonplus'd ; he looks 
plaguily down in the mouth. 
Mifs. Why, my Lord, you fee he is the pro- 
* vokingeft creature in life ; I believe there is not 
I fucb another in the verfal wor Id. 

Lady Anfw. Oh \ Mifs, the world's a wide 
place. 

Neverout. Well, Mifs, I'll give you leave to 
I' call me any thing, if you don't call me fpade. 

Ld. Smart. Well, but after all, Tom, can 
you tell me what's Latin for a goofe ? ' 

Neverout. O my Lord, I know that ; why, 
brandy is Latin for a goofe, and tace is Latin for 
a candle* 

Mifs. Is that manners, to fliew your learning 
before ladies ? Methinks you are grown very 
bri& of a fudden *, I think the man's glad he's 
alive. 

Sir John. The devil take your wit, if this be 
wit ; for it fpoils company. Pray, Mr butler, 
bring me a dram after my goofe } 'tis very good 
for the wholefomes. 

Ld. Smart*. Come, bring me the loaf; I 
fometimes love to cut my own bread. 

Mifs. I fuppefe, my Lord, you lay longed a- 
bed to-day. 

Ld. Smart. Mifs, if I had faid fo, I fliould 
have told a fib ; I warrant you lay a-bed till the 
cows came home : But, Mifs, fliall I cut you a 
a little cruft, now my hand is in i 
Vol. X. U Mifs. 
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Mifs. If you pleafe, my Lord, a bit < 
cruft. 

Neverout. [whifpering Mifs]. I find 
to lie under. 

Mifs. [aloud, pufhing him from her^ 
does the man mean ! Sir, I don't underf 
at all •. 

Neverout. Come, all quarrels lai< 
Here, Mifs, may you live a thoufand y< 

[He drink 

Mifs. Pray, Sir, don't (lint me. 

Ld. Smart. Sir John, will you taftc 
tober ? I think it is very good ; but I be! 
equal to your's in Derbyfhire. 

Sir John. My Lord, I beg your pare 
they fay, the devil made afkers. 

Ld. Smart, [to the butler]. Here, I 
the great tankard^l of O&ober for Sii 

Col. [drinking fe Mifs]. Mifs, youi 
may you Kve all the days of your life. 

IWyAnfw. Well, Mifs, you'll ceri 
foon married; here's two bachelors 
to you at once. 

Lady Smart. Indeed, Mifs, I beli 
were wrapt in your mother's (mock, yc 
well belov'd. 

* Mifs. Where's my knife ? fure I hai 
it: Oh, here it is. 

Sir John. No, Mifs; but your nwi 
liangs in your light. 

* Mifs difcovert her underftanding by the i 
which flic, denies it ; an inconfiftency fo conn 
it deferTes a note. See p. 170. Utwkef. 
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JUifs. Pray, Sir John, is that a Derbyshire ' 
compliment ? Here, Mr Neverout, will you take 
this piece of rabbit that you bid me carve for 
jou? 

Neverout. I don't know. 

Mifs. Why, take it, or let it alone. 

Neverout. I will. 

Mifs. What will you ? 

Neverout. Why, I'll take it or let it alone. 

Mifs. You are a provoking creature. 

Sir John, [talking with a glafs of wine in his 
hand]. I remember a farmer in our country— 

Ld. Smart, [interrupting him]. Pray, Sir 
John, did you ever hear of Parfon Palmer ? 

Sir John. No, my Lord, what of him ? 

Ld. Smart. Why, he ufed to preach over his 
liquor. 

Sir John. I beg your Lord/hip's pardon i 
here's your Lordfhip's health : I'd drink it up, 
if it were a mile to the bottom. 

Lady Smart. Mr Neverout, have you beex^ 
at the new play ? 

Neverout. Yes, Madam, I went the fitft 
night. 

Lady Smart. Well, and how did it take ? 

Neverout. Why, Madam, the poet is damn'd. 

Sir John. God forgive you ! that's very un-. 
charitable : You ought not to judge fo raftily of 
any Chriftian. 

Neverout. [whifpers Lady Smart]. Was ever 

fuch a dunce ? How well he knows the town ! 

See how he flares like a (luck pig ! Well, but, 

U 2 . Sir 
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Sir John, are you acquainted with any of our fine 
ladies yet ? any of our famous toafts ? ' 

Sir John. No ; damn you fire-fhips, I hare 
a wife of my own. 

Lady Smart. Pray, my Lady Anfwerall, how 
do you like thefe preferv'd oranges ? 

Lady Anfw. Indeed, Madam, the only fault 
I find is, that they are too good. 

Lady Smart. O Madam, I have heard 'coj 
fay, that too good is ftark naught. 

Mifs drinking part of .a glafs of wine. 

" Neverout. Pray let me drink your fnuff. 

Mifs. No, indeed, you fhan't drink after me $ 
for you'll know my thoughts. 

Neverout. I know them already; you are 
thinking of a good hufband. Befides, I can tell 
your meaning by your mumping. 

Lady Smart. Pray, my Lord, did not you order 
the butler to bring up a tankard of our October 
to Sir John ? I believe they ftay to brew it. 

.The butler brings up the tankard ta Sir John. 

Sir John. Won't your Lordfhip pleafe to 
drink firft ? 

Ld. Smart. No, Sir John, 'tis in a very good 
hand 5 I'll pledge you. 

Col. [to Ld. Smart]. My Lord, I love Oc- 
tober as well as Sir John ; and I hope you won't 
make fifh of one and fleih of another. 

Ld. Smart. Colonel, you're heartily welcome* 

Come, 
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Come, Sir John, take it by word of mouth, and 
then give it the Colonel. 

Sir John drinks. 

Ld. Smart. Well, i>ir John, how do you like 
it? 

Sir John. Not as well as my own in Derby- 
fliire j 'tis plaguy (mail. 

Lady Smart. I never tafte malt liquor j but 
they fay 'tis well hopt. - 

Sir John. Hopt ! why, if it had hopp'd a 
little further, it would have hopp'd into the ri- 
ver. O, my Lord, my ale is meat, drink, and 
cloth , it will make a cat fpeak, and a wife man 
dumb. 

Lady Smart* I was told purs was very ftrong. 

Sir John. Ay, Madam, ftrong of the water j 
I believe the brewer forgot .the malt, or the river 
was too near him. Faith, it is mere whip-belly- 
vengeance ; he that drinks moft has the word 
(hare. 

Col. 1 believe, Sir John, ale is as plenty as 
water at your houfe. 

Sir John. "Why, faith, at Chriftmas we have 
many comers and goers 5 and they muft not be 
fent away without a cup of Chriftmas ale, for 
fear they (hould p— s behind the door. 

Lady Smart. I hear Sir John has the nicefl; 
garden in England - T they fay 'tis kept fo clean* 
that you can't find a place where to fpit. 

Sir John. O, Madam, you are pleafed to fay 
fo. 

U 3 Lady 
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Lady Smart. But, Sir John, your ale is ter- 
rible ftrong and heady in Derbyfhire, and wilt 
foon make one drank and fick ; what do you 
then? 

Sir John. Why, indeed* it is apt to fox one; 
but our way is to take a hare of the fame dog 
next morning. I take a new-laid egg for break- 
fad i and, faith, one fhould drink as much after 
an egg as after an ox. 

Ld. Smart. Tom Neverout, will you tafte a 
glafs of Oaober ? 

Neverout. No, faith, my Lord ; I like youi 
wine, and I won't put a churl upon a gentleman ; 
your Honour's claret is good enough for me. 

Lady Smart*. What ! is this pigeon left foi 
■runners? Colonel, {hall I fend you the legs and 
tump 1 

Col. Madam, I could not eat a bit more ii 
the houfe was full. 

Ld. Smart, {carving a partridge}. Well, one 
may ride to Rumford upon this knife, it is fc 
blunt. 

Lady Anfw. My Lord, I beg your pardon ; 
but they fay, an til workman never had good tools 

Ld. Smart. Will your Lordfhip have a win; 
©f it ? 

Ld. Sparkiflt. No, my Lord ; I love the winj 
©f an ox a great deal better. 

LH. Smart. Fm always cold after eating. 

Col. My Lord, they fay, that's a fign of Ion) 

life. 

Ld 
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s Ld. Smart. Ay, I believe Tftiall live till all 
my friends are weary of mc. 

Col. Pray, does any body here hate cheefe I 
I would be glad of a bit. 

Ld. Smart. An odd kind of fellow dined with 
me t'other day j and when the cheefe came up- 
on the table, he pretended to faint ; fo fomebody 
faid, Pray, take away the cheefe : No, faid I j 
pray, take away the fool : Said I well ? 

Here a loud and large laugh. 

Col. Faith, my Lord, you ferv*d the coxcomb 
right enough ; and therefore I wifli we^had a bit 
of your Lordfhip's Oxfordshire cheefe. 

Ld. Smart. Come, hang faving ; bring us up 
a half-p'orth of cheefe. 

Lady Anfw. They fay cheefe digefts every 
thing'but itfelL 

A footman brings a great whole cheefe. 

Ld. Sparkifli. Ay, this would look handfome* 
if any body lhould come in» • 

Sir John. Well - % I'm weily broften, as they 
fay in Lancashire. 

Lady Smart. Oh \ Sir John, I would 2 hact 
fomething to broft you withal. 

Ld. Smart. Come, they fay 'tis merry in the 
hall when beards wag all. 

Lady Smart. Mifs, fhall I help you to fome 
cheefe, or will you carve for yourfelf ? 

Neverout. HI hold fifty pounda Mifc won't 
cut the cheefe. 

Mifs.' 
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Mifs. Pray, why fo, Mr Neverout ? 

Neverout. Oh ! there is a reafon, and you 
know it well enough. 

Mifs. I can't for my life underftand what the 
gentleman means. 

Ld. Smart. Pray, Tom, change the difcourfe: 
in troth you are too bad. 

Col. [whifpers Neverout ]. Smoke Mifs; 
faith, you have made her fret like gum-taffety. 

Lady Smart. Weil, but Mifs, (hold your 
tongue, Mr Neverout), {hall I cut you a piece of 
cheefe ? 

Mifs. No, really, Madam, I have dined this 
half hour. 

Lady Smart. What ! quick at meat, quick at 
work, they fay. 

Sir John nods. 
Ld. Smart. What ! are you fleepy, Sir John ? 
do you deep after dinner ? 

Sir John. Yes, faith ; I fometimes fake a nap 
after my pipe * ; for when the belly is full, the 
bones would be at reft. 

Lady 

• It may be ebferved in this pafTage, and many other*, 
that the author gave himfelf no trouble to render the 
drama of this piece perfect. Sir John is here fuppofed 
to havefmoked, and the lady is immediately afterwards 
preffed to eat. His principal view was to firing all the 
phrafes that are uttered by rote one upon another, with: 
out the afliftance of any other language to introduces 
correct them. The drama therefore muft be regarded 
merely as a vehicle ; and whoever confiders the difficulty 
of that which is effected, will fcarce be £o unreafbnabl* 
•a to cenfore the writer for not effecting more. HawJtsf. 
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Lady Smart. Come, Colonel, help yourfelf, 
and your friends will love you the better. [To 
Lady Anfw]. Madam, your Ladylhip eats no- 
thing. 

Lady Anfw. Lord, Madam, I have fed like 
a farmer ; I fhall grow as fat as a porpoife \ I 
fwear my jaws are weary of chewing. 

Col. I have a mind to eat a piece of that ftur- 
geon, but fear it will make me fick. 

Neverout. A rare foldier indeed! let it alone* 
and I warrant it won't hurt you. 

Col. Well, it wou'd vex a dog to fee a pud- 
ding creep. 

Sir John rifes. . 

Ld. Smart. Sir John, what are you doing ? 

Sir John. Swolks, I muft be going, by'r Lady ; 
I have earneft bufinefs ; I muft do as the beggars 
do, go away when I have got enough. 

Ld. Smart. Well, but ftay till this bottle's 
out; you know the man was hanged that left 
his liquor behind him 5 and be fides, a cup in the 
pate is a mile in the gate, and a fpur in the head 
is worth two in the heel. 

Sir John. Come then, one brimmer to all 
your healths. [The footman gives him a glafs 
half full]. Pray, friend, what was the reit of 
this glafs made for ? an inch at the top, friend, 
is worth two at the bottom. [He gets a brim- 
mer, and .drinks it off]. Well, there's no deceit 
in a brimmer, and there's no falfe Latin in this; 
your wine is excellent good ; fo I thank you for 

the 
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the next, for I am fure of this. Madai 
your Ladyfliip any commands in Derbyfl 
mud go fifteen miles to-night. 

Lady Smart. None, Sir John, but 1 
care of yourfelf, and my mod humble fe; 
your lady unknown. 

Sir John. Well, Madam, I can but lc 
thank you. 

Lady Smart. Here, bring water to 
though really you have all eaten fo littl 
you have not need to waft your mouths. 

lid. Smart. But pr'ythce, Sir John, 
while longer. 

Sir John. No, my Lord, I am to fmok< 
with a friend before 1 leave the town. 

Col. Why, Sir John, had not you b< 
9Ut to-morrow ? 

Sir John. Colonel, you forgot to-mo 
Sunday. 

CfA. Now I always love to begin a j 
*n Sundays, feccaufe I (hall have the pr* 
the church to preferve all that travel 1 
$r by water. 

Sir John. Well, Colonel, thou art a n 
low to make a prieft of. 

Neverout. Fie, Sir John, do you take 
co ? How can you make a chimney x 
mouth ? 

Sir John, [to Neverout}. What f yc 
fmoke, I warrrant you, butyoufmock. ( 
I beg your pardon). Colonel, do yoi 
finoke ? 
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Col. No, Sir John, but I take a pipe fome- 
times. 

Sir John. l'faith, one of your finical London 
blades dined with me laft year in Derbyfhire : 
fo, after dinner, I took a pipe : fo my gentle- 
man turn'd away his head : fo, faid I, What* 
Sir, do you never fmoke ? fo he anfwered as 
you do, Colonel, No, but I fome times take a 
pipe : fo he took a pipe in his hand, and fiddled 
with it till he broke it : fo, faid I, Pray, Sir, 
can you make a pipe ? fo he faid, No : fo, find 
I, Why then, Sir, if you can't make a pipe, you 
ihould not break a pipe : fo we all laugh'd. 

Ld. Smart. Well, but, Sir John, they fay 
that the corruption of pipes is the generation of 
ftoppers. 

Sir John. Colonel, I hear you go fometimetf 
to Derbyfhire ; I wifh you would come and foul 
a plate with me. 
Col. I hope you will give me a foldier's bottle 
Sir John. Come, and try, Mr Neverout, yoii 
ire a town-wit 5 can you tell me what kind of 
herb is tobacco ? 
Neverout. Why, an Indian herb, Sir John. 
Sir John. No, 'tis a pot-herb ; and fo here's 
fye in a pot of my Lord's October. 

Lady Smart. I hear, Sir John, fince you are 
married, you have forfwore the town. 

Sir John. No, Madam, I never forfwore any 
thing "but the building of churches. 

Lady Smart. Well, but, Sir John, when 
may we hope to fee you again in London ? 

Sir 
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. Sir John. Why, Madam, not till the du 
have eat up the dirt, as the children fay. 

Neverout. Come, Sir John ; I forefee it \ 
rain terribly. 

Ld. Smart. Come, Sir John, do noth 
rafhly *, let us drink fir ft. 

Ld. Sparkifli. I know Sir John will go, thoi 
he was fure it would rain cats and dogs : ] 
pray (lay, Sir John ; you'll be time enougt 
go to bed by candle-light. 

Ld. Smart. Why, Sir John, if you m 
needs go, while you ftay, make ufe of y 
time ; here's my fervice to you, a health to < 
friends in Derbyshire ; come, fit down ; let 
put off" the evil hour as long as we can. 

Sir John. Faith, I could not drink a d: 
more if the houfe was full. 

Col. Why, Sir John, you ufed to love a gl 
of good wine in former times. 

Sir John. Why, fo I do ftill, Colonel 5 1 
a man may love his houfe very well without 
ding on the ridge •, befides, I muft-be with ; 
wife on Tuefday, or there will be the devil z 
all to pay. 

Col. Well, if you go to-day, I wifli you n 
be wet to the fkin. 

Sir John. Ay, but they fay the prayers of l 
wicked won't prevail. 

Sir John takes leave, and goes away. 

Ld. Smart. Well, Mifs, how do you like 1 
John? 

M 
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Mifs. Why, I think he's a little upon the 
filly or fo : I believe he has not all the wit in the 
world; but I don't pretend to be a judge. 

Neverout. Faith, I believe he was bred at 
Hog's Norton, where the pigs play upon the or- ' 
gans.- 

Ld. Sparkifh. Why, Tom, I thought you and 
he were hand and glove. 

Neverout. Faith, he (hall have a clean thres- 
hold for me ; I never darkened his door in my 
life, neither in town or country j but he's a queer 
old duke, by my confeience ; and yet, after all, 
1 take him to be more knave than fool. 

Lady Smart. Well, come •, a man's a man, 
if he has but a nofeon his face. 

Col. I was once with him and fome other 
company over a bottle, and egad he fell afleep, 
and fnor'd fo hard, that we thought he was dri- 
ving his hogs to market. 

Neverout. Why, what, you can have no more 
of a cat than her fkin ; you can't make a (ilk 
purfe out of a fow's ear. 

Ld. Sparkifh. Well, fince he's gone, the de- 
vil go with him and fixpence ; and there's mo- 
ney and company too. 

Neverout. Faith, he's a true country-put. 
Pray, Mifj, let me aik you a queftion. 

Mifs. * Well, but don't afk queftions with a 
dirty face. I warrant what you have to fay will 
keep cold. 

Col. Come, my Lord, againfl you are difpo- 
fed -, here's to all that love and honour you. 

Vol. X, X Ld. 
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Ld. Sparkifln Ay, that wa» always Dick , 
Nimble's health. I am fure you know he's dead. 

Col. Dead ! well, my Lord, you love to be a 
meflenger of ill news : I'm heartily forry ; but, 
my Lord, we muft ail die. 

Neverout. I knew him very well : but pray 
how came he to die ? 

Mifs. There's a queftion ! You talk like a po- 
ticary : why, becaufe he could live no longer. 

Neverout. Well, reft his foul ; we muft live 
by the living, and not by the dead. 

Ld. Sparkifh. You know his houfe was burnt 
down to the ground. 

CoL Yes, it was in the news. Why, fire 
and water are good fervants, but they are very 
bad mafters. 

Ld. Smart. Here, take away, and fet down a 
bottle of Burgundy. Ladies, you'll ftay and 
drink a glafs of wine before you go to your tea. 

All taken away, and the wine fet down, SsV. 

Mifs gives Neverout a fmart pinch. 

Neverout. Lord, Mifs, what d'ye mean ? d'ye 
think I have no feeling ? 

Mifs, I'm forc'd to pinch, for the times are 
hard. 

Neverout. [giving Mifs a pinch.] Take that, 
Mifsj what's 'fauce for a goofe is faucefora 
gander. # 

Mifs. [fcreaming.] Well, Mr Neverout, if I 
live, that fliall neither go to heaven nor hell with 
you. 

Neverout. 
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Neverout. [takes Mifs by th^hand]. Come, 
Mifs, let us lay all quarrels afide, and be friends. 

Mifs. Don't be fo teafing : you plague a bo- 
dy fo ! Can't you keep your filthy hands to your- 
felf? 

Neverout. Pray, Mifs, where did you get 
that picktooth-cafe ? 

Mifs, I came honeftly by it. 

Neverout, I'm fure 'twas mine, for I loft juft 
fuch a one ; nay, I don't tell you a lie. 

Mifs. No ; if you He, it is much. 

Neverout. Well, I'm fure 'tis mine. 

Mifs. What ! you think every thing is your'f 
but a little the King has. 

Neverout. Colonel, you have feen my fine 
picktooth-cafe ; don't you think this is the very 
fame ? 

Col. Indeed, Mifs, it is very like it. 

Mifs. Ay, What he fays you'll fwear% 

Neverout. Well, but I'll prove it to be mine. 

Mifs. Ay, do if you can. 

Neverout. Why, what's your's is mine, and 
what's mine is my own. 

Mifs. Well, run on till you're weary ; nobo- 
dy holds you. 

Neverout gapes. 

Col. What, Mr Neverout, do you gape for 
preferment ? 

Neverout. Faith, I may gape long enough 
before it falls into my mouth. 

Lady Smart. Mr Neverout, my Lord and I 
X 2 intend 
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intend to beat up your quarters one of 
days : I hear you litfe high. 

Neverout. Yes, faith, Madam ; I live 
«nd lodge in a garret. 

Col. But, Mifs, I forgot to tell you th 
Neverout got the deviliiheft fall in the Pa 
day. 

Mifs. I hope he did not hurt the ground 
how was it, Mr Neverout ? I wifh I had 
there to laugh. 

Neverout. Why, Madam, it was a 
where a cuckold had been buried, arid o 
his horns flicking out, I happened to fti 
againft it ; that was all. 

Lady Smart. Ladies, let us leave the g 
men to themielves ; I think it is time to 
our tea. 

Lady Anfw. and Mifs. My Lords and 
tlemen^ your moil humble fervant. 

Ld. Smart. Well, Ladies, we'll wait o 
an hour hence. 

The gentlemen alone* 

Ld. Smart. Come, John, bring us a 
bottle. 

Col. Ay, my Lord ; and pray let him 
©ff the dead men, as we fay in the army. 
[Meaning the empty b« 

Ld. Sparkilh. Mr Neverout, pray, is nc 
fcottlefull? 

Neverout. Yes, my Lord, full of emp 
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Ld. Smart. And d'ye hear, John ? bring clean 
glafles. 

Col. I'll keep mine ; for I think the wine is 
the bed liquor to wafh glafles in. 



DIALOGUE in. 



The Ladies at their tea. 

Lady Smart. YT7ELL, Ladies; now let us 
* V have a cup of difcourfe to 
ourfelvea. 

Lady Anfw. What do you think of your 
friend, Sir John Spendall ? 

Lady Smart. Why, Madam, 'tis happy for 
him. that his father was born before him. 

Mifs. They fay he makes a very ill hufband 
to my Lady. 

Lady Anfw. But he muft be allowed to be 
the fondeft father in the world. 

Lady Smart. Ay, Madam, that's true j for 
they fay, the devil is kind to his own. 

Mifs. I am told, my Lady manages him to 
admiration. 

Lady Smart. That I believe ; for (he's as cun- 
ning as a dead pig, but not half fo honeft. 

Lady Anfw. They fay (he's quite a ftranger 
to all his gallantries. 

Lady Smart. Not at all ; but you know there's 
none fo blind as they that won't fee. 

Mifs. O Madam, I am told (he watches him 
as a cat would watch a moufe. 

X 3 Lady 
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Lady Anfw. Well, if fhe ben't foully belied, 
flie pays him in bis own coin. 

Lady Smart. Madam, I fancy I know your 
thoughts as well as if I were within you. 

Lady Anfw., Madam, I was Mother day in 
company with Mrs Clatter ; I find ftie gives her- 
ielf airs of being acquainted with your Ladyfhip. 

Mifs. Oh the hideous creature ! Did you ob- 
ferve her nails ? they were long enough to fcratch 
her grannum out of her grave. 

Lady Smart. Well, fhe and Tom Gofling 
were banging compliments backwards -and for- 
wards : It look'd like two affes fcrubbing one 
another. 

Mifs. Ay, claw me, and I'll claw you ; But 
pray, Madam, who were the company ? 

Lady Smart. Why, there was all the world, 
and his wife: There wag Mrs Clatter, Lady 
Singular, the Count efs of Talkam, (I (hould have 
named her firft), Tom Goflirig, and fome others, 
whom I hare forgot. 

Lady Anfw. I think the Counters is very 
fickly. 

Lady Smart. Yes, Madam, flie*ll never fcratch 
a grey head, I promife her. 

Mifs. And,, pray, what was your converfa* 
tion ? 

Lady Smart. Why, Mrs Clatter had all the 
talk to iierfelf, and was perpetually complaining 
of her misfortunes. 

Lady Anfw. She brought her hufband tea 
tboufand pounds 5 flie has a town-houfe and 

country- 
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country-houfe : Would the woman have her 
ar-— hung with points i 

Lady Smart. She would fain be at the top 
of the houfe before the ftairs are built, 

Mifs. Well, comparifons are odious;* but 
fhe's as like her hufband as if fhe were fpit out 
of his mouth ; as like as one egg is to another : 
Pray, how was fhe drefs'd ? 

Lady Smart. Why, fhe was as fine as fi 'pence ; 
but, truly, I thought there was more coil than 
worfhip. 

Lady Anfw. I don't know her hufband 5 pray, 
what is he ? 

Lady Smart. Why, he's a counfellor of the 
law ; you mull know he came to us as drunk as 
David's fow. 

Mifs. What kind of creature is he ? 

Lady Smart. You mult know the man and 
his wife are coupled like rabbits, a fat and a 
lean *, he's a& fat as a porpus, and fhe's one of 
Pharaoh's lean kine. The ladies and Tom Gof- 
ling were propofmg a party at quadrille ; but he 
refus'd to make one. Damn your cards, faid he, 
they are the devils books. 

Lady Anfw. A dull, unmannerly brute ! 
Well, God fend him more wit, and me more 
money. 

Mifs. Lord! Madam, I would not keep fuch 
company for the world. 

Lady Smart. O Mifs, 'tis nothing when you 
arc ufed to it 5 befides, you know, for want of 
company, welcome trumpery. 

Mifs. 
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Mifs. Did your Ladyfhip play ? 

Lady Smart. Yes, arid won ; f o I came off 
with fiddler's fare, meat, drink, and money. 

Lady Anfw. Ay,, what fays Pluck ? 

Mifs. Well, my elbow itches ; I (hall change 
bedfellows. 

Lady Smart. And my right hand itches ; I 
{hall receive money. 

Lady Anfw. And my right' eye itches-, I 
{hall cry. 

Lady Smart. Mifs, I hear your friend Mi- 
ftrefs Giddy has difcarded Dick Shuttle : pray, 
has me got another lover ? 

Mifs. I hear of none. 

Lady Smart. Why, the fellow's rich j and I 
think fhe was a fool to throw out her dirty wa- 
ter before (he got clean. 

Lady Anfw. Mifs, that's a very handfome 
gown of your's, and finely made 5 very genteel. 

Mifs. Pm glad your Ladyfhip likes it. 

Lady Anfw. Your lover will be in raptures ; 
it becomes you admirably. 

Mifs. Ay, I aflure you I won't take it as I 
have done •, if this won't fetch him, the devil 
fetch him, fay I. 

Lady Smart, [to Lady Anfw.] Pray, Madam, 
when did you fee Sir Peter Muckworm ? 

Lady Anfw. Not this fortnight ; I hear he's 
laid up with the gout. 

Lady Smart. What does he do for it ? 

Lady Anfw. 1 hear he's weary of do&oring 

it, 
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it, and now makes ufe of nothing but patience 
and flannel. 

Mifs. Pray, bow does be and my Lady a- 
gree ? 

Lady Anfw. You know he loves her as the 
devil loves holy water. 

Mifs. They fay fhe plays deep with (harpers, 
that cheat her of her money. 

Lady Anfw. Upon my word, they muft rife 
early that would cheat her of her money : Sharp's 
the word with her •, diamonds cut diamonds. 

Mifs. Well, but 1 was affur'd from a good 
hand that fhe loft at one fitting to the tune of a 
hundred guineas ; make money of that. 

Lady Smart. Well, but do you hear that Mrs 
Plump is brought to bed at laft ? 

Mifs. And pray, what has God fent her ? 

Lady Smart. Why, guefs if you can. 

Mifs. A boy, I fuppofe. 

Lady Smart. No, you are out 5 guefs again. 

Mifs. A girl then. 

Lady Smart. You have hit it •, I believe you 
are a witch. 

Mifs. . O Madam, the gentlemen fay all fine 
ladies are witches ; but I pretend to no fuch 
thing. 

Lady Anfw. Well, fhe had good luck to draw 
Tom Plump into wedlock •, fhe ris'd with her 
a — upwards. 

Mifs. Fie, Madam ; what do you mean ? 

Lady Smart. O Mifs, 'tis nothing what we 
fay among ourfelves. 

Mifs. 
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Mifs* Ay, Madam, but they fay h< 
eyes, and vails have ears. 

Lady Anfw. Well, Mifs, I can't 
you know I'm old tell truth ; IJov 
fpade a fpade. 

Lady Smart, [miftakes the tea-tor 
fpoon]. What I I think my wits are ; 
thering to-day. 

Mifs. Why, Madam, there was t 
and a wrong. 

Lady Smart. Mifs, I hear that you 
Coupler are as great as cup and can. 

Lady Anfw. Ay, Mifs, as great a; 
and the Earl of Kent. 

Lady Smart. Nay, I am told you i 
ther with as much love as there is bet 
old cow and the hay-ftack. 

Mifs. I own I love her very well, 1 
difference betwixt flaring and ftark m; 

Lady Smart. They fay fhe begins tc 

Mifs. Fat ! ay, fat as a hen in the 

Lady Smart. Indeed, LadyAnfwe 
forgive me), I think your Ladyfhip k 
oer than when I faw you laft. 

Jtfifa. Indeed, Madam, I think 
your Ladyfhip is one of Job's com forte 

Lady Anfw. Well, no matter ho 
I am bought and fold : But really, J 
ar^ fo very obliging, that I wifli I wei 
fome young lord for your fake. 

Mifs. O Madam, your love's a mi 

Lady Smart, [to Lady Anfw/] 



i. 
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will your Ladyfhip let me wait on you to the 
play to-morrow. 

• Lady Anfw. Madam, it becomes me to wait 
on your Ladyfhip. 

Mifs. What, then, I'm turn'd out for a 
wrangler. 

The Gentlemen come in to the Ladies to drink 
tea. 

Mifs. Mr Neverout, we wanted you fadly ; 
you are always out of the way when you mould 
be hang'd. 

Neverout. You wanted me ! pray, Mifs, 
how do you look when you lie. 

Mifs. Better than you when you cry. Man- 
ners indeed ! I find you mend like four ale in 
fummer. 

Neverout. I beg your pardon, Mifs 5 I only 
meant when you lie alone. 

Mifs. That's well turn'd; one turn more 
would have turn'd you down flairs. 

Neverout. Come, Mifs, be kind for once, 
and order me a dim of coffee. 

Mifs. £ray go yourfelf -, let us. wear out the 
oldeft ; befides, Tcan't go, for I have a bone in 
my leg. 

Col. They fay, a woman need but look on 
her apron-ftring to find an excufe. 

Neverout. Why, Mifs, you are grown fo 
peevifh, a dog would not live with you. 

Mifs. Mr- Neverout, Ibeg your diverfion ; 
no offence, I hope : But truly in a little time 

you 



if I am a dog, (hake hands, brother, 
great, loud, long laugh]. 

Ld. Smart. But pray, gerftlemen, 
ways fo fevere upon poor Mifs ? On 
fcience, Colonel and Tom Neverout, 
you two are both knaves. 

Col. My Lady Anfwerall, I intend t 
felf the honour of dining with your Lac 
morrow. 

Lady Anfw. Ay, Colonel, do if yoi 

Mifs. Fm fure you'll be glad to be y 

Col. Mifs, I thank you ; and to rev 
I'll come and drink tea with you in th« i 

Mifs. Colonel, there's two words to 
gain. 

Col. [to Lady Smart]. Your Ladyfl 
very fine watch ; well may you wear il 

Lady Smart. It is none of mine, C 

Col. Pray, whofe is it then ? 

Lady Smart. Why, 'tis my Lord's 5 
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iy Smart. No, Sir ; it has been twenty 
in my Lord's family ; but Quare put a new 
nd dial-plate to it. 

verout. Why, that's for all the world like 
lan who fwore he kept the fame knife forty 
, only he fometimes changed the haft, and 
limes the blade. 

rd Smart. Well, Tom, to give the devil 
ie, thou art a right woman's man. 
1. Odd-fo ! I have broke the hinge of my 
•box ; I'm undone, befides the lofs. 
fs. Alack-a-day, Colonel ! I vow I had ra- 
bave found forty {hillings, 
verout. Why, Colonel ; all that I can fay 
nfort you is, that you mull mend it with a 
one. 

Mifs laughs. 

1. What, Mifs ! you can't laugh, but you 
(hew your teeth. 

fs. I'm fure you fhew your teeth when you 
bite : Well, thus it mult be if we fell ale. 
verout. Mifs, you fmell very fweet ; I 
you don't carry perfumes. 
ifs. Perfumes ! No, Sir ; I'd have you to 
it is nothing but the grain of my (kin. 
1. Tom, you a have good nofe to make a 
man's fow. 

. Sparkifli. So, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
inks you are very witty upon one another : 
», box it about •, 'twill come to my father at 



)L. 



Col. 
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Col. Why, my Lord, you fee Mifs has no 
mercy ; . I wifh (he were marry'd ; but I doubt 
the grey mare would prove the better horfe. 

Mifs. Well, God forgive you for that wifli. 

Ld. Sparkifli. Never fear him, Mifs. 

Mifs. What, my Lord, do you think I was 
born in a wood, to be afraid of an owl ? 

Ld. Smart. What have you to fay to that, 
Colonel ? 

Neverout. O my Lord, my friend the Colo- 
nel fcorns to fet his wit againft a child. 

Mifs. Scornful dogs will eat dirty puddings. 

Col. Well, Mifs ; they fay, a woman's tongue * 
is the laft thing about her that dies ; therefore 
let's kifs and be friends. 

Mifs. Hands off : that'^ meat for your maftcr. 

Ld. Sparkifli. Faitb, Colonel* you are in for 
ale and cakes : But, after all, Mifs, you are too 
fevere ; you would not meddle with your match. 

Mifs. All they can fay goes in at one ear, and 
out at t'other for me, 1 can aflure you ; only I 
wifh they would be quiet, and let me drink mjr 
tea. 

Neverout. What ! I warrant you think all b 
loft that goes befide your own mouth. 

Mifs. Pray, Mr Neverout, hold your tongue 
for once, if it be pofiible : one would think you 
were a woman in man's cloathing, by your pra- 

Neverout. No, Mifs, it is not handfome to 
fee one hold one's tongue \ befides, I fhould flob- 
lier my fingers. 

Col. 
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Col. Mifs, did you never hear, that three wo- 
men and a goofe are enough to make a market ? 

Mifs. Fm fure, if Mr Neverouf or you were 
among them, it would make a fair. 

Footman comes in. 

Lady Smart. Here, take away the tea-table, 
and bring up candles. 

Lady Anfw. O Madam, no candies yet, I 
befeech you ; don't let us burn day-light. 

Neverout. I dare fwear, Mifs, for her part, 
will never burn day-light if (he can help it. 

Mifs. Lord ! Mr Neverout, one can't hear 
one's own ears for you. 

Lady Smart. Indeed, Madam, it is blind 
man's holiday ; we fhall foon be all of a colour. 

Neverout. Why, then, Mifs, we may kifs 
where we like beft. 

Mifs. Fogh ! thefe men talk of nothing but 
tiffing. [She fpits. 

Neverout. What, Mifs, does it make your 
mouth water ? 

Lady Smart. It is as good be in the dark as 
without light ; therefore, pray, bring in candles ; 
They fay women and linen {hew bed by can- 
dle-light. Come, gentlemen, are you for a party 
at quadrille ? 

Col. I'll make one with you three ladies. 

Lady Anfw. I'll fit down and be a ftander-by. 

Lady Smart, [to Lady Anfw]. Madam, does 
pur Ladylhip never play ? 

Y 2 Col. 
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Col. Yes, I fuppofc her Ladyihip plays (biro 
times for an egg at Eafter. 
- Ncverout. Ay, and a kifs at Chriftraas. 

Lady Anfw. Come, Mr Neverout, hold yo 
tongue, and mind your knitting.' 

Neverout. With all my heart j kifs my wi 
and welcome. 

The Colonel, Mr Neverout, Lady Smart, a; 
Mifs, go to quadrille, and fit till three in t 
morning. 

They rife from cards*, 

Lidy Smart. Well, Mifs, you'll have a i 
hufband* you have fuch good luck at cards. 

Neverout.. Indeed, Mifs, you dealt me 1 
cards j if you deal fo ill by your friends, wl 
will you do with your enemies ? 

Lady Anfw. I'm fure 'tis time for hon 
folks to be abed. 

Mifs. Indeed my eyes draw ftraws. 

She's almoft afleep. 

Neverout. Why, Mifs, if you fall aflct 
fomebody may get a pair of gloves. 

Col. Pm going to the land of Nod. 

Neverout. Faith, I'm for Bedfordfhire. 

Lady Smart. I'm fure I fliall fleep withe 
rocking. 

Neverout. Mifs, I hope you'll dream of yc 
fweetheart. 

Mifs. Oh, no doubt of it : I believe I flia 
be able to fleep for dreaming of him. 

C 
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Col. [to Mifs]. Madam, (hall I have the 
honour to efcort you. 

Mifs. No, Colonel, I thank you ; my mam- 
ma has fent her chair and footman. Well, my 
Lady Smart, I'll give you revenge whenever you 
pleafe. 

Footman comes in. 

Footman. Madam, the chairs are waiting. 

They all take ihairs, and go off. 
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And in particular to the 



Butler, 
Cook, 
Footman, 
Coachman, 
Groom, 

House-steward, 
and 

LAND-STEWARD, 



Porter, 
Dairy-maid, 

Chamber-maid, 
Nurse, 
Laundress, 
House-keeper, 
Tutoress, or 
Oovejiness* 



The Dublin Editor's Preface. 

THE following treatife of Dire&ions to 
Servants was begun fome years ago by 
the author, who had not leifure to finiih and put 
it into proper order, being engaged in manpo- 
ther works of greater ufe to his country, as may 
be feen by mod of his writings. But as the au-, 
thor's defign was to expofe the villanies and 
frauds of fervants to their matters and miftrefies, 
we (hall make no apology for its publication, 
but give it our readers in the fame manner as 

we 

• « I have a thing in profe, begun above twenty-eight 
«' years ago, and almoft finiihed. It will make a four flril- 
** ling volume; and isfnch a perfection of folly, that yon 
-■*' mall never hear of it till it is printed, and then you 
«' mall be left to guefs. Nay, I have another of the fame 
*' age, which will require a long time to perfect, and is 
•' worfe than the former, in which I will ferve you the 
*« fame way." Swift's letter, dated June 30. 171 1, allu. 
ding to Polite Convention, and Directions to Servants* 
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: in the original, which may be feen in 
*y$ cuftody. The few tautologies that 
the characters left unfunded, will make 
- look upon the whole as a rough draught, 
;ral outlines only drawn. However, 
» may appear no daubing or. patch-work 
hands, it is thought mod advifcable to 

the author's own words, 
lagined that he intended to make a large 
f this work ; but as time and health 
t permit him, the reader may draw, 
it is here exhibited, means to detect the 
es and faults which people in that kind 
e are fubjeft to. 

tlemen would ferioufly confider this 
lich is written for their inftru&ion, (al- 
ronically), it would make them better 
fts, and preferve their eftates and fa- 
un ruin. 
r be feen by fome fcattered papers, 

were given hints for a dedication and 

md a lift of all degrees of fervants), that 

>r intended to have gone through all 

rafters. 

i all that need be faid as to this treatife, 

n only be looked upon as a fragment. 



*} 
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DIRECTIONS to SERVANTS*. 

Rules that concern all Servants in general. 

WHEN your mafter or lady calls a fervant 
by name, if that fervant be not in the way, 
none of you are to anfwer; for then there will 
be no end of your drudgery : And matters them- 
felves allow, that if a fervant comes when he is 
called, it is fufficient. 

When 

• This tra& is imperfedfc and unfinished. The editor 
tells us, that a preface and dedication were to have been 
added to it. I think it vis not published till after the 
Dean's death ; but 1 remember the manufcript handed a- 
bout, and much applauded, in his lifetime* To fay the 
moll that can be offered in its favour, the tract is writ- 
ten in fo facetious a kind of low humour, that it mud 
pleafe many readers : Nor is it without forae degree of 
merit, by pointing out with an amazing exactness (and 
what in a lefs trivial cafe mud have been called judge*, 
ment) the faults, blunders, tricks, lies, and various kna- 
veries of domeftk fervants. How much time muft have 
been employed in putting together fuch a work? "What 
an intenfenefs of thought mud have been hefto*wed upon 
the loweft and mod flavlih fcenes of life ? It is one ef thofe 
compofitions, that the utmoft -Hrength of wit can fcarce 
futtain from finking. A man of Swift's exalted genius 
ought conftantly to have foared into higher regions. He 
ought to have looked upon perfons of inferior abilities, 
as children whom Nature had appointed him to inftruct, 
encourage, and improve. Superior talents feem to have 
been intended by Providence as public benefits ; and the 
perfon who pofTeiTes fuch bleffings is certainly anfwer- 
able to Heaven for thofe endowments which he enjoys a- ■ 

hove 
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When you have done a fault* be always pert 
and infolent, and behave yourfelf as if you were 
the injured perfon. This will immediately put 
your matter or lady off their mettle. 

If 

bove the reft of mankind. Let him jeft with dignity, and 
let him be ironical upon ufeful fubjc&s; leaving poor 

flaves to beat their porridge, or drink their f mall-beer, in fuch 
vefleh as they mall find proper. The Dean, it fcemi, bad 
not this way of thinking ; and having long indulged his 
paffiona, at laft perhaps miftook them for his duty. The 
mutakeis neither extraordinary nor furpriiing. In points 
of religion it has carried men into great extravagancies* 
in thofe of morality, into no left; but in politics, into 
the greateft of all. Our inclinations are fo apt to hnrry 
«s Into inconfiderate actions, that we are afterwards in. 
dined to flatter ourfelves they are right, only becaufe 
they have proceeded from our own thoughts and direc- 
tions. Thus Swift, when he had once eftablifhcd the 
role of V ve la bagatelle t he was refolved to pnrfue it at 
all hazards. I wifti his thongbts had taken another turn. 
The lower dalles of mankind pafs on unnoticed, the great 
•aiy are cenfnred. They ought to be particularly atten- 
tive to every Hep they take. The Dean of St Patrick's 
ftoald have known hlmfelf as rex Hem btmittum Phatbique 

' [Merits; and mould have remembered, that kings and 
priefts are extremely liable to be cenfured. Poor Swift ! 
why did he link below bimfclf before he was deprived of 
mfon? Forgive him thut error, and draw a veil of ob- 
livion over certain excrefcencea of wit and humour ; you 

' will then admire him as an honour ro the public, and a 
(coarge to all the knaves and fools of his time— Seve^ 
ral of Swift's pofthumous pieces are neither worthy of hit 
pea, nor of the reader's perufal. Many of them are fpu* 
rioos, and many more are trifling, and in every refpect 
Improper for the public view: So that what was once lu- 
dicroufly fa id upon a different occafion, may be applied 
to feveral of Swift's writings, as " they put us in mind 
" ef the famous machine in Winftanley's water-works, 

".where. 
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If you fee your mailer wronged by _.. 
your fellow-fervants, be fure to conceal it 3 

«' where, out of the fame veffel, the fpectators wer 
" fen ted with tea, coffee, chocolate, champagne, an 
•' fmall-beer." Orrery* 

• For fuch m if application of his talents, Swift fell 
his friend Pope's correction ; as appears from thefe 

If, after all, we muft -with Wilmot oitfn, 

The €9rdidl drop of life is love alone, 

And Swi ft cry •wifely, Yive la bagatelle ! 

The man that lovei and laughs, muft jure do ivel 

3Pope could not bear to fee a friend he fo much 
live in the miferable abufe of one of Nature's bef 
unadmoniihed of his folly- Swift (as we may fee b 
of his pofthamous pieces fo di (honourable and injur! 
his memory) trilled away his old age in a diffipatio 
women and boys might be afhamed of. For wh* 
have given into a long habit of employing their tv 
to fbew their parts, to edge their fplcen, to pand 
faction, or, in fliort, to any thing but that for whi 
tore beftowed it, namely, to recommend and fet off 
old age, which abates the paffions, will never reel 
abnfes they occafioned; but the remains of wit, : 
of fee king and recovering their proper channel, \« 
into that miferable depravity of talte here condc 
and in which Dr -Swift feems to have placed no i 
derable part of his wifdom. " 1 chufe," fays he, i: 
terto Mr Pope, dated Sept. 20. 17 23. "my comp 
** amongft thofe of lead conference, and molt 1 
"ance; I read the moft trifling books I can find 
•* whenever 1 write, it is upon the moft trilling fut 
And again, in a letter to Lord Bolingbroke, dated 
21. 1729. " I love la bagatelle better than ever. I 
" ways ^writing bad profe, or worfe verfes, either 
w or raillery," &c And again, in a letter te M 
dated July IO. 1732. " My rule is, Vive la bagatelle* 
burton.— -Sec the note at the end of a letter, date 

a8. 1731- 
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fear of being called a tell-tale. However, there 
is one exception, in the cafe of a favourite fer- 
vant, who is juftly hated by the whole family ; 
who therefore are bound in prudence to lay all 
the faults they can upon the favourite. 

The cook, the butler, the groom, the market- 
man, and every other fervant who is concerned 
in the expences of the family, mould ad as if 
hi$ mailer's whole eftate ought to be applied to 
that; fervant*s particular bufinefs. For inftance, 
if the cook computes his mailer's eftate to be 
a thoufand pounds a- year, he reafonably con- 
cludes that a thoufand pounds a-year will afford 
meat enough, and therefore he need not be 
fparing; the butler makes the fame judgment; 
fo may the groom and the coachman : And thus 
every branch of expence will be filled to your 
mailer's honour. 

When you are chid before company, (which, 
with fubmilEon to our mailers and ladies, is an 
unmannerly pra£lice), it often happens that fome 
ftranger will have the good nature to drop a 
word in your excufe : in fuch a cafe you will 
have a good title to juflify yourfelf, and may 
rightly conclude^ that whenever he chides you 
afterwards on other occafions, he may be in the 
wrong j in which opinion you will be the bet- 
,ter confirmed, by ftating the cafe to your fellow- 
fervants in your own way, who will certainly 
decide in your favour : Therefore, as I have faid 
before, whenever you are chidden, complain as 
if you were injured. 

It 
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It often happens, that ferrants fent on met- 
fages are apt to ftay out fomewhat longer than 
the meflage requires, perhaps two, four, fix, or 
eight hours, or fome fuch trifle 5 for the temp- 
tation to be fure was great, and flefti and blood 
cannot always rcfift. When you return, the 
mailer ftorms, the lady fcolds 5 dripping, cud- 
gelling, and turning off, is the word. But here 
you ought to be provided with a fct of excufes, 
enough to ferve on all occafions. For inftance, 
your uncle came fouefcore miles to town this 
morning on purpofe to fee you, and goes back 
by break of day to-morrow ; a brother-femnt 
that borrowed money of you when he was out 
of place, was running away to Ireland; you 
were taking leave of an old fellow-fervant, who 
was (hipping for Barbadoes ; your father fent a 
cow to you to fell, and you could not get a chap- 
man till nine at night ; you were taking leave of 
a dear coufin, who is to be hanged next Satur- 
day ; you wrenched your foot againft a ftone, 
and were forced to ftay three hours in a (hop be- 
fore you could ftir a ftep ; fome naftinefs was 
thrown on you out of a garret-window, and you 
were afhamed to come home before you were 
cleaned, and the fmell went off; you werepref- 
fed for the fea-fervice, and carried before a ju- 
stice of the peace, who kepfyou three hours be- 
fore he examined you, and you got off with 
much ado ; a bailiff by miftake feized you for a 
debtor, and kept you for the whole evening in a 
fpunging-houfe ; you were told that your matter 

had 
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had gone to a tavern, and came to fome mif- 
chance, and your grief was fo great, that you 
inquired for his Honour in a hundred taverns 
between Pall-mall and Temple-bar. 

Take all tradefmens parts againft your ma- 
tter ; and when you are feht to buy any thing, 
never offer to cheapen it, but generoufly pay the 
full demand. This is highly to your mailer's 
honour, and may be fome millings in your poc- 
ket; and you are to confider, if your matter 
bath, paid too much, he can better afford the 
ofs than a poor tradefman. 

Never fubmit to ftir a finger in any bufinefs, 
>ut that for which you were particularly hired. 
For example, if the groom be drunk, or abfent, 
md the butler be ordered to {hut the ftable-door ; 
he anfwer is ready, An pleafe your Honour, I 
lon't underftand horfes. If a corner of the 
banging wants a fingle nail to fallen it, and the 
footman be directed to tack it up; he may fay, 
be doth not underftand that fort of work, but his 
Honour may fend for the upholfterer. 

Mailers and ladies are ufually quarrelling with 
the fervants for not (hutting the doors after 
them : but neither mailers nor ladies confider 
that thofe doors mud be open before they can 
te (hut, and that the labour is double to open 
ind (hut the doors •, therefore the bed, and 
horteft, and eafieil way, is to do neither. But 
f you are fo often teafed to (hut the door, that 
rou cannot cafily forget it, then give the door 
uch a clap as you go out, as will (hake the whole 

Vol.X. Z room, 
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room, and make every thing rattle in it, to put 
your mailer and lady in mind that you obfervc 
their directions. 

If you find yourfelf to grow into favour with 
your matter or lady, take fome opportunity, in 
a very mild way, to give them a warning ; and 
when they afk the reafon, and feem loath to part 
with you, anfwer, That you would rather live 
with them than any body elfe *, but a poor fer- 
▼ant is not to be blamed if he ftrive€ to better 
himfelf ; that fervice is no inheritance ; . that 
your work is great, and your wages very fmall. 
Upon which, if your matter hath aay genero- 
fity, he will add five or ten {hillings a-quarter, 
rather than let you go. But if you are baulked, 
and have no mind to get off, get fome fellow* 
fervant to tell your matter that he hath prevailed 
upon you to ftay. 

Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, 
fave them to junket with your feliow-fervants at 
night ; and take in the butler, provided he .will 
give you drink. 

Write your own name, and your fweetheart's, 
with the fmoke of a candle, on the roof of the 
kitchen, or the fervants hall, to (hew your learn- 
ing. 

If you are a young fightly fellow, whenever 

you whifper your miftrefs at the table, run your 
nofe full in her cheek ; or, if your breath be 
good, breathe full in her face. This I. have 
known to have very good confequences in fome 

families.* 

Never 
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Never come till you have been called three or 
>ur times ', for none but dogs will come at the 
rft whittle : And when the mailer calls, Who's 
lere ? no fervant is bound to come * for Who's 
lere is nobody's name. 

When you have broken all your earthen drink- 
ig-veflels below ftairs, (which is ufually done in 
week), the copper-pot will do as well $ it cart 
>il milk, heat porridge, bold ftnall-beer, or, in 
rfe of neceffity, ferve for a Jordan : therefore 
>piy it indifferently to ail thefe ufes $ but ne- 
x wafli or fcour it, for fear of taking off the 
n. 

Although you are allowed knives for the fer- 
mts hall at meals, yet you ought to fpare tbem, 
ad make ufe only of your mailer's. 

Let it be a conftant rule, that no chair, ftool, 
r table, in the fervants Jiall, or the kitchen, 
tail have above three legs; which hath been 
le ancient and conftant practice in all the fa- 
lilies I ever knew, and is faid to be founded 
pon two reafons ; firii, to (hew that fervants 
re ever in a tottering condition ; fecondly, it 
ras thought a point of humility that the fer- 
uits chairs and tables fhould have at lead one 
:g fewer than thofe of their mailers. I grant 
lere hath been an exception to this rule with 
:gard to the cook, who by old cuftom was al- 
rwed an eafy chair to fleep in after dinner ; and 
it I have feldom feen them with above three 
gs. Now this epidemical lamenefs of fervants 
lairs, is by philofophers imputed to two caufes, 
Z 2 which 
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which arc obferved to make the greateft revolu- 
tions in dates and empires ; I mean love and war. 
A ftool, a chair, or a table, is the flrft weapon 
taken up in general romping or fkirmiftij and 
after a peace the chairs, if they be not very 
ftrong, are apt to fuffer in the conduct of an a- 
mour, the cook being ufually fat and heavy, and 
the butler a little in drink. 

I could never endure to fee maid-fervants fo 
ungenteel as to walk the ftrects with their petti- 
coats pinned up. It is a fool i ill excufe to al- 
ledge their petticoats will be dirty, when they 
have fo eafy a remedy as to walk three or four 
times down a clean pair of ftairs after they 
come home. 

When you ftop to tattle with fome crony-fcr- 
vant in the fame ftreet, leave your own ftreet- 
door open, that you may get in without knock- 
ing when you come back ; othcrwife your mi- 
ftrefs may know you are gone out, and you muft 
be chidden. 

I do mod earneftly exhort you all fo unanimi- 
ty and concord. But mi (lake me not : You 
may quarrel with each other as much as you 
pleafe ; only always bear in mind that you have 
a common enemy, which is your maftcr and la- 
dy, and you have a common caufe to defend* 
Uelieve an old practitioner j whoever, out of 
malice to a fellow-fervant, carries a tale to his 
mafter, {hall be ruined by a- generarconfederacy 
•againQ: him. 

The general place of rendezvous for all the 

fervants* 
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, both in winter and fummer, is the kit- 
There the grand affairs of the family 

be confulted ; whether they concern 
le, the dairy, the pantry, \he laundry, 
r, the nurfery, the dining-room, or my 
:hamber : There, as in your own proper 
, you can laugh, and fqtfallj and romp, 
:curity. " :. : .■■•-.••■ 

1 any fervant com£s hornet drunk, and 
ippear, you mud all join in telling your 
hat he is gone to bed very fick ; upon 
our lady will be fo good-natured as to 
me comfortable thing for the poor man 

1 your matter and lady go abroad toge- 
linner, or on a vifit for the evening, yon 
ve only one fervant in the houfe, unlefe 
1 a blackguard-boy, to anfwer at the door, 
nd the children, if there be any. Who 
? at home, is to be determined by fliort 
5 cuts ; and the flayer at home may be 
*d by a vifit from a fweetheart, without 
>f being caught together. Thefe oppor- 
muft never be miffed, becaufe they come 
etimes; and all is fafe enough while 
a fervant in the houfe. 
1 your matter or lady cornes home, and 
fervant who happens to be abroad 5 your 
nuft be, That he had but juft that mi- 
pt out, being fent for by a coufin who 

Z 3 If 
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If your matter calls you by name, and you 
happen to anfwer at the fourth call, you need 
not hurry yourfelf ; and if you be chidden for 
ftaying, you may lawfully fay, you came no 
fooncr, becaufe you did not know what you 
were called for. 

When you are chidden for a fault, as you go 
out of the room, and down ftairs, mutter toad 
enough to be plainly heard ; this will make him 
believe you are innocent. 

Whoever comes to vifit your matter or lady 
when they are abroad, never burden your me- 
mory with the perfon's name ; for indeed you 
have too many other things to remember. Be- 
tides, it it* a porter's bufinefs, and your matter's 
fault he does not keep one-, and who can re- 
member names ? and you will certainly miftake 
tbetn, and you can neither write nor read. 

If it be pollible, never tell a lie to your matter 
or lady, unlefs you have fome hopes that they 
cannot find it out in lefs than half tin hour. 
When a fervant is turned off, all his faults muft 
be told, although moil of them were never known 
by his matter or lady •, acid all mifchiefs done by 
others, charge to him. [Inftance them.] And 
when thfcy alk any of you, why you never ao 
<naainted them before ? the anfwer is, Sir, or 
Madam, really I was afraid it would make you 
angry ; and befides, perhaps you might think k 
was malice in me. Where there are little ma- 
tters and mifles in a houfe, they are ufually great 
impediments to the diverfions of the fervants; 

the 
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the only remedy is to bribe them with goody 
goodies, that they may not tell tales to papa 
and mamma. 

I advife you of the fervants, whofe mafter 
lives in the country, and who expett vales, al- 
ways to (land rank and file when a ftranger is 
taking his leave ; fo that he mull of neceflity 
pafs between you; and he muft have more con- 
fidence, or lefs money than ufual, if any of you 
let him efcape ; and according as he behaves 
himfelf, remember to treat him the next time he 
comes. 

If you are fent with ready money to buy any 
thing at a (hop, and happen at that time to be 
out of pocket, fink the money, and take up the 
goods on your mailer's account. This is for the 
honour of your mafter and yourfelf 5 for he be- 
comes a man of credit at your recommendation. 
When your lady fends for you up to her 
chamber to give you any orders, be fure to ftand 
it the door, and keep it open, fiddling* with the 
lock all the while fhs is talking to you ; and 
keep the button in your hand, for fear you (hould 
forget to tfhut the door after you. 

If youf mafter or lady happen once in their 
lives to accufe you wrongfully, you are a happy 
fervant ; for you have nothing more to do, than 
for every fault you commit while you are in their 
fervice, to put them in mind of that falfe accu~ 
.fetion, and prpteft yourfelf equally innocent in 
the prefent cafe. 

When 
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When you have a mind to leave your mailer, 
and are too baihful to break the matter for fear 
of offending him ; the bed way is, to grow rode 
and faucy of a fudden, and beyond your ufual 
behaviour, till he finds it neceflary to turn you 
off ; and when you are gone, to revenge your- 
feif, give him and his lady fuch a character to all 
your brother-fervants who are out of place, that 
none will venture to offer their fervice. 

Some nice ladies, who are afraid of catching 
cold, having obferved that the maids and fellows 
below flairs often forget to fhut the door after 
them, as they come in or go out into the back- 
yards, have contrived, that a pulley and a rope, 
with a large piece of lead at the end, fhould he 
fo fixed, as to make the door fhut of itfelf, and 
require a ftrong hand to open it ; which is as 
immenfe toil to fervants, whofe bufinefs may 
force them to go in and out fifty times in a 
morning : But ingenuity can do much : For pru- 
dent fervants have found out an effe&uai reme- 
dy againfl this infupporrable grievance, by tying 
up the pulley in fuch a manner, that the weight 
of the lead fhall have no effect However, as to 
my own part, I would rather chufe to keep the 
door always open, by laying a heavy flone at the 
bottom of it. 

The fervants candlefticks are generally bro- 
ken ; for nothing can laft for ever. But you may 
find out many expedients. You may convenient- 
ly (lick your candle in a bottle, or with a lump 
of butter againfl: the wainfeotj in a powder-horn, 

or 
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or in an old fhoe, or in a cleft (lick, or in the 
barrel of a piftol, or upon its own greafe on a 
table j in a coffee-cup, or a drinkijag-glafs \ a 
iiorn can, a tea-pot, a twitted napkin, a muftard- 
pot, an inkhorh, a marrow-bone, a piece of dough ; 
or you may cut a hole in* the loaf, and flick it 
there. 

When you invite the neighbouring fervants 
to junket with you at home in an evening, teach 
them a peculiar way of tapping or fcraping at 
the kitchen-window, which you may hear, but 
not your matter or lady, whom you mutt take 
care not to difturb or frighten at fuch unfeafon- 
able hours. 

Lay all faults upon a lap-dog or favourite cat, 
a monkey, a parrot, a magpye, a child ; or on 
the fervant who was laft turned off. By this 
rale you will excufe yourfelf, do no hurt to any 
body elfe, and fave your matter or lady from 
the trouble and vexation of chiding. 

When you want proper inftruments for any 
work you are about, ufe all expedients you can 
invent, rather than leave your work undone* 
For inftance, if the poker be out of the way, or 
broken, ftir the fire with the tongs 5 if the tongs 
be not at hand, ufe the muzzle of the bellows, f 
the wrong olid of the fire- (hovel, the handle of 
die fire-bruin, the end of a mop, or your ma- 
Iter's cane. If you want paper to finge a fowl, 
tear the firft book you fee about the houfe. 
Wipe your (hoes, for want of a clout, with the 
bottom of a curtain, or a damafk napkin. Strip 

your 
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your livery-lace for garters. If the butler wants 
a Jordan, he may ufe the great filver cup. 

There are feveral ways of putting out candles, 
end you ought to be inftru&ed in them all. 
You may run the candle-end again ft the wain* 
fcot, which puts the fnuff out immediately ; you 
may lay it on the ground, and tread the fnuff out 
with your feet * you may hold it upfide down, 
until it is choked with its own greafe, or cram 
it into the focket of the candleftick \ you may 
whirl it round in your hand till it goes out. 
When you go to bed, after you have made wa- 
ter, you may dip the candle-end into the cham- 
ber-pot; you may fpit on you finger and thumb, 
and pinch the fnuff till it goes out. The cook 
may run the candle's nofe into the meal-tub, or 
the groom into a veffel of oats, or a lock of hay, 
or a heap of litter. The houfe-maid may put 
out her candle, by running it againft a looking- 
glafs ; which nothing cleans fo well as- candle- 
* fnuff. But the quickeft and bed of all methods 
is, to blow it out with your breath j which 
leaves the candle clear, and readier to be lighted. 

There is nothing fo pernicious in a family as 
v a tell-tale, againft whom it muft be the principal 
bufinefs of you all to unite. Whatever office 
he ferves in, take all opportunities to fpoil the 
bufinefs he is about, and to crofs him in every 
thing. For inftance, if the butler be a tell-tale, 
break his glafles whenever he leaves the pantry- 
door open, or lock the cat or the maftiff in it, 
who will do as well} miflay a fork, or a fpoon (b 

as 
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5 may never find it. If it be the cook, when- 
{he turns ber hack, throw a lump of foot, or 
ndful of fait, in the pot, or fmoking coal* 
the dripping-pan, or daub the roaft-meat 
the back of the chimney, or hide the key 
e jack. If a footman be fu{pe£ked, let the 
daub the back of hU new livery; or when 
going up with a di(h of foup, let her (qU 
11m foftly with a ladleful, and dribble it all 
iray up flairs to the dining-room, and then 
ie houfe-maid make fuch a noife that her 
may hear it. The waiting-maid if very 
r to be guilty of this fault, in hopes to inc- 
ite herfelf : In this cafe the laundrefs mult 
jre to tear her fmocks in the wafliing, and 
/afli them but half; and when fbe com- 
s, tell all the houfe, that the fweats fo 
1, and her fleih is fo nafty, that (he fouls a 
k more in one hour, than the kitchen-maid 
in a week. 
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C H A P. I. 

Directions to the Butler. 

my directions to fervants, I find, from my 
long observation, that you butlers are the 
ipal perfons concerned, 
mr bulinefs being of the greateft variety, 

and 
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and requiring the greateft exa&nefs, I (hall, is 
well as I can recolle£, run through thefeveral 
branches of your office, and order my inffruc- 
tions accordingly. 

In waiting at the fide- board, take allpoffible 
care to fave your own trouble and your matter's 
drinking- glafles : Therefore, firft, fince thofc 
who dine at the fame table are fuppofed to be 
friends, let them all drink out of the fame gbf« 
without warning ; which will fave you much 
pains, as well as the hazard of breaking tbem. 
Give no perfon any liquor, until he hath called 
for it thrice at leaft ; by which means, fome 
out of modefty, and others out of forgetfulnefs, 
will call the feldomer ; and thus your mailer's 
liquor be faved. 

If any one defires a glafs of bottled ale, firft 
(hake the bottle, to fee whether any thing be 
ia it •, then tafte it, to fee what liquor it is, that 
you may not be miftaken •, and, laftly, wipe the 
mouth of the bottle with the palm of your hand, 
to (hew your cleanlinefs. 

Be more careful to have the cork in the belly 
of the bottle than in the mouth ; and, if the 
cork be mufty, or white friars in your liquor, 
your mafter will fave the more. 

If an humble companion, a chaplain, a tutor, 
or a dependant coufin, happen to be at table, 
whom you find to be little regarded by the ma- 
fter and the company, which nobody is readier 
to difcover and obferve than we fervants 5 it muft 
be the bufinefs of you and the footman to fol- 
low 
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low the example of your betters, by treaticg 
him many degrees worfe than any gf the. reft j 
and you cannot pleafe your mailer better, or at 
feaft your ladyy 

If any one <jall$ for. (mall-beer towards the end 
of dinner, do not give yourfelf the pains of go- 
ing down to the cellar, but gather tbje droppings- 
and leavings out of the feveral cups, -Hid glafles, 
and falvers into one ; but turn your b^ck to the 
company for fea* of being obferved* On the 
contrary, when any one calls for ale towards the 
Mid of dinner,, fill the Jargeft tankard T £up top- 
full } by M'hich you wiH have the greateft part 
Left to oblige your fellow- fervants, without the 
Gn of dealing from your mafter. 

There is likewise a perquifite full as honeft,, 
by which you have a gh&nce .of getting every 
day the belt pact of a bottle of wine for yourself: 
For you are to fuppofe, that gentle folks will no,t. 
care for the remainder of a bottle j therefore al- 
ways fet a fceQi one before them after dinner, 
although these hath not been, above ? glafs drank 
of the other* 

Take fpecial care that your bottles be not rau- 
fty before you fill them : In order to which, 
Mow ftrongly into the mouth of every bottle, < 

and then, if you fmell nothing but your owg ^ 

breath, immediately fill it. \ 

If you are fent down in hafte to draw any 

drink, and find it will not run, do not be at the 

trouble of opening a vent, but blow ftrongly A in* 

to the foflet, and you will find it immediately 

Vol. X. A a pour 
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p^ur into your mouth, or take out the vent; 
but do not ltay to put it in again, for fear your 
mafter fhould want you. 

It you are curious to tafte fome of your ma- 
iler's choice bottles, empty as many of them juft 
below the neck as will make the quantity you 
want ; but then take care to fill them up again 
with clean water, that you may not leffen your 
mailer's liquor. 

There is an excellent invention found out of 
late years in the management of ale and fmall- 
beer at the fide-board. For inftancc, a gentle- 
man calls for a glafs of ale, and drinks but half; 
another calls for fmall-beer : You immediately 
turn out the remainder of the ale into the tan- 
kard, and fill the glafs with fmall-beer ; and fo 
backwards and forwards, as long as dinner lafts. 
By which you anfwer three great ends. Firft, 
you fave yourfelf the trouble of warning, and 
confequently the danger of breaking your glaf- 
fcs : fecondly, you are fure not to be miftaken 
in giving gentlemen the liquor they call for : 
and, laftly, by this method you are certain that 
nothing is loft. 

Becaufe butlers are apt to forget to bring up 
their ale and beer time enough, be fupe you re- 
member to have up your's two hours before din- 
ner ; and place them in the funny part of the 
room, to let people fee that you have not been 
negligent. 

Seme butlers have a way of decanting (as they 
call it) bottled ale, by which they lofe a good 

part 
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)f the bottom ; let your method be to turn 
ottle dire&ly upfide down; which will 
the liquor appear double the quantity : By 
eans, you will be fure not to lofe one drop, 
le froth will conceaj the muddinefs. 
an your plate, wipe your knives, and rub 
*ty tables with the napkins and table-cloths 
that day ; for it is but one warning, and 
3 it will fave you wearing out the coarfe 
"S ; and, in reward of fuch good hufbandry^ 
idgment is, that you may lawfully make 
the fined damafk papkins for night-caps 
urfelf. 

en you clean your plate, leave the whitening 
j to be feen in all the chinks, for /ear your 
lould not believe you had cleaned it, 
:re is nothing wherein tbe {kill of a butler 
ppears, than in the management of candle^ 
of, although fome part may fall to the 
)f the other fervants, yet you being the 
>al perfon concerned, I (hall direct my in- 
ons upon this article to you only, leaving 
r fellow-fervants to apply them upon occa- 

:, to avoid burning day-light, and fo fave 
lafter's candles, never bring them up till 
t hour after it be dark, although they are 
for never fo- often. 

your fockets be full of greafe to the brim, 
le old fnuff at the top, and then flick on 
efh candles. It is true, this may endanger 
lling ? but the candles will appear fo muck 
A a 2 the 
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the longer and Vmndfomer before company. At 
other times, for variety, put your candles loofe 
itlto the fockets, to (hew they are clean to the 
bottom. 

When your candle w too big for the focket, 
melt it to a right fi2e in the fire ; and to hidetbe 
fmoke, wrap it in paper half way up. 

You cannot but obferve of late years the great 
extravagance among the gentry upon the article 
of candles, which a good butter ofcght by at 
means to difcourage, both to five hie xiwn pail* 
and his matter's money. This may be contrived 
feyeral ways •, efpecially when you are ordered to 
HUt candles into the fconces. 

Scdntfes are great wafters of candles, atidyoti* 
who are always to confider the advantage of your 
mailer, ftiould do your utmdft to difcourage 
them *, therefore your bufmefs muft be to prefe 
thfc canflle with both your hands into the fockct, 
fo'as to mafce it lean in fuch a manner, that thfe 
greafe may drop all upon £h*41oor, if forhe lady's 
luad-Hrefs or gentleman's periwig be not -ready 
"fo intercept it. You may Kkewife (lick the 
candle fo loofe, that it will fall upon the glafs of 
the' fconce, and break it into (hatters. This 
will lave yourmafter many a fair penny in the 
yeur-, both in candles and to the glafs-man, and 
yourfelf much labour; for the fconces fpoiled 
^cannot be ufed. 

! Never let the candles burn too low, but givfe 
them, as a lawful perquifite, to your friend thfe 
cook, to Increafe her kitchen-ftuff ; or, if this bfc 

not 
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allowed in your houfe, give them in charity 

)ur poor neighbours, who often run on your 

wis. 

F hen you cut bread for a toaft, do Slot ftand 

watching it, but lay it cm the cods, and 

I your other bufinefe ; then obme back, and 

u find it toafted quite through, ferape ofF 

>umt fide, dndiferve it up. 

'ben ,you drefs up your fide-board, !fet tHe 

glares as near the edge of the table us you 

By which means they 'will daft a double 
s, and make a much finer figure ; and the 
squence can be at mod, but the . breaking 
a dozen, which is a trifle in your matter's 
et. 
"alh the. gtaffes with your own water, tofave 

matter's ialt. 

hen any fait is fpilt on the table, do not let 
loft ; but when dinner is done, fold up the 
-cloth with the fait in it, then fliake the fait 
hto the ialt-celjar to ferve next day. But 
horteft and fuceft way is, when you remove 
loth, to wrap the knives, forks, fpoons, fait- 
rs, broken bread, and fcraps of meat all to- 
ir in the table-cloth, by which you will be 
to lofe nothing ; untefs you think it better 
ake them out of the window amongft the 
ars, that they may with more convenience . ** 
tie fcraps. 

ave the dregs of wine, ale, sihd other li- 

$ in the bottles : To ringe them, is butlofs 

ne, fince all will be done at oacc in a gene- 

A a 3 ral 
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• ral wafhing j and you will have a better excufe 
for breaking them. 

If your mafler hath many mufly or very fori 
. and Crufted bottles : I advife you, in point of con* 
fcience, that thofe may be the firft you truck at 
the next ale-houfe for ale or brandy. 

When a meflage is fent to your matter, be 
kind to your brother-fervant who brings it j give 
him the beft liquor in your keeping, for your 
mafter's honour ; and, at the firft opportunity) 
he will do the fame to you. 

After fupper, if it be dark, carry your plate 
and china together in the fame bafket, to fave 
candle-light; for you know your pantry well 
enough to put them up in the dark. 

When company is expe&ed at dinner, or in 
the evenings, be fure to be abroad, that nothing 
may be got which is under you* key ; by which 
your mailer will fave his liquor, and not wear 
out his plate. 

I come now to a mod important part of your 
ceconomy, the bottling of a hogfhead of wine j 
wherein I recommend three virtues j cleanlinefs, 
frugality,, and brotherly love. Let your corks 
be of the longeft kind you can get ; which will 
fave fome wine in the neck of every bottle. As 
to your bottles, chufe the fmaJJeft you can find ; 
which will increafe the number of dozens, and 
pleafe your mafter ; for a bottle of wine is al- 
ways a bottle of wine, whether it hold more or 
lefs : And if your mafter hath his proper number 
of dozens, he cannot complain. . . 

Every 
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Every bottle mud be firft rinfed with wine, 
for fear of any moifture left in the wafliiug. 
Some, out of a miftaken thrift, will rinfe a do- 
zen bottles with the fame wine; but I would 
adyife you, for more caution, to change the wine 
at every lecond bottle ; a gill may be enough. 
Have bottles ready by to fave it ; and it will be 
a good perquifite either to fell, or drink with the 
cook. 

Never draw your hogfhead too low ; nor tilt 
it, for fear of difturbing your liquor. When it 
begins to run flow, and before the wine grows 
cloudy, fhake the hogfhead, and carry a glafs of 
it to your mafter, who will praife you for your 
difcretion, and give you all the reft as a perqui- 
fite to your place. You may tilt the hogfhead 
the next day, and in a fortnight get a dozen or 
two of good clear wine, to difpofe of as. you 
pleafe. > 

In bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, 
together with a large plug of tobacco ; which 
will give to the wine the true tafte of the weed, 
fo delightful to all good judges in drinking. 

When you are ordered to decant a fufpicious 
bottle, if a pint be out, give your hand a dexte- 
rous fhake, and fhew it in a glafs, that it begins 
to be muddy. 

When a hogfhead of wine, or any other liquor, 
is to be bottled off, wafh your bottles immedi- 
ately before you begin \ but be fure not to drain 
them : By which good management your mafter 
will fave fome gallons in every hogfhead. 

This 
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This b the time, that, in honour to yous 
mafter, you ought to {hew your kindntftto 
your fcllow-fervants, and efpecially to the cook; 
for what fignify a few flagons out of a whole 
hogihead? But make them be drunk in yotf 
prcfence, for fear they fhottkl be:given to other » 
folks, and fo you be wronged ; but aidvife then), i 
if they .get drunk, to go to bed, and leave word 
they are fick •, which laft caution I would have 
all terrains obferve, both male and female. 

If your mafter find 6 thehog&ead to fall ftioft 
of his expectation, what ie plainer than that the 
•veflei leaked ; that the wine*coOper had not fill- 
ed it in proper time ; that the merchant cheated 
him with a hogfhead below the common meafure? 

When you are to get water on for tea after 
dinner, (which in many families is part of your 
office), to fave firing, and to snake more hafte, 
pour it into the tea-kettle from the pot where 
the- cabbage or fifli have been boiling, which will 
make it much wholefomer, by curing the acid 
and corroding quality of<the tea. 

Be faving'of your enndks; and let thofe ift 
the fconces of the hall/the (lairs, and in the lan- 
tern, burn down into the dockets, until theygfc 
out of themfelves j for which your mafter and 
lady will commend your thriftinefs, as foonas 
they mall fmeH the muff. 

If a gentleman leaves a fnuff-box or pick tooth- 
cafe on the table after dinner, and goeth away, 
look upon it as port of your vales •, for ib it is tl* 

lowed 
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owed by all fervants, and you do no wrong -to 
rqpr mafter or lady. 

If you ferve a country fqurre, when gentlemen 
ind ladies come to dine at your houfe^ never fail 
x> make their fervants drunk, and efpecially the 
:oachman, for the honour of your mafter y to 
rhich, in all your a&ions, you mud have a fpe- 
sial regard, as being the bed judge : For the ho- 
nour of every family is depofited in the hands of 
the cook, the butler, and the groom, as I fhall 
icreafter demonftrate. 

Snuff the candles at fupper as they ftand on 
the table : which is much the fecureft way 5 be- 
Hrtife if the burning fnuff happens to get out eff 
the fnuffers, you have a chance that it may fall 
into a difh of foup, fack-poflet, rice-milk, or the 
like, where it will be immediately extinguished 
*fch -very little ftink. 

When you hate fnuflfed the candles, always 
leave the fnuffere open* for the fnuff will of itfelf 
burn away to ttfhes, and cannot fall out arid dirty 
the table when you fnuff the candles again. 

That the fait may lie fmooth in the fak-cellar, 
frefs it down with your moid palm. 

When a gentleman is going away after dinner 
with your mailer, be fure to ftand full in his 
view and follow him to the door, and, as you have 
opportunity, look full in his face j perhaps it may 
bring you a (billing: but if the gentleman hath 
lain there a night, get the cook, the houfe-maid, 
the (table-men, the fcullion, and the gardener, 
to accompany you, and to ftand in his way to the 

hall, 
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hall, in a line on each fide of him. If the gen* 
tleman performs handfomely, it will do him|o» 
nour, and coft your matter nothing. 

You need not wipe your knife to cut bread for 
the table, becaufe, in cutting a flice or two, it 
will wipe itfeff. 

Put your finger into every bottle to feel whe- 
ther it be full ; which is the fureft way, for feel- 
ing hath no fellow. 

When you go down to the cellar to draw ale 
or fmall-beer, take care to obferve dire£Uy the 
following method. Hold the veffel between the 
finger* and thumb of your right hand, with the 
.palm upwards : then hold the candle between 
your fingers, but a little leaning towards the 
mouth of the veflel; then take out the fpiggot 
with your left hand, and clap the point of it in 
your mouth, and keep your left hand to watch 
accidents ; when the veflel is full, withdraw the 
fpiggot from .your mouth, well wetted with fpit- 
tle, which being of a flimy confidence, will make 
it flick falter in the foffet : If any tallow drops in- 
to the veflel, you may eafily (if you think of it) 
remove it with a fpoon, or rather with your 
finger. 

Always lock up a cat in the clofet where .yon 
keep your china plates, for fear the mice may 
fteal in and break them. 

A good butler always breaks off* the point of 
his bottle-fcrew in two days, by trying which is 
hardcil, the point of the fcrew, or the neck of 
the bottle : In this cafe, to fupply the want of a 

fcrew, 
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fcrew, after the flump hath torn the cork in 
pidles, mate ufe of a filver fork ; and when the 
fcraps of the cork are almoft drawn out, flirt the 
mouth of the bottle into the ciftern three or four 
times until you quite clear it. 

If a gentleman dines often with your m after, 
and gives you nothing when he goes away, you 
may ufe feveral methods to {hew him fome marks 
of your difpleafure, and quicken his memory. 
If he calls for bread or drink, you may pretend 
not to hear, or fend it to another who called af- 
ter him ; if he a&s for wine, let him flay a while, 
and then fend him fmall-beer 5 give him always 
foul glafles; fend him a fpoon when he wants a 
knife $ wink at the footman to leave him without 
a plate. By thefe, and the like expedients, you* 
may probably be a better man by half a crown 
before he leaves the houfe, provided you watch 
an opportunity of {landing by when he is going. 

If your lady loves play, your fortune is fixed 
for ever. Moderate gaming will be a perqui- 
site of ten {hillings a-week ; and in fuch a family 
I would rather chufe to be butler than chaplain, 
or even rather than be fteward. It is all ready 
money, and got without labour ; unlefs youj^lady 
happens to be one of thofe, who either obligeth 
jou to find wax-candles, or forceth you to divide, 
it with fome favourite fervants : but at word, the 
old cards are your own ; and if the game flers 
play deep, or growpeevifh, they will change the 
cards fo often, that the old ones will be a confi- 
derabie advantage, by felling them to coffee- 

houfes, 
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notifies, or famlies who love play* but cannot rf» h 
ford better than cards at fecond-hancL 'When 
you attend at the fervice, be fure to Leave new 
packs within the reach" of the gameflers, which 
thofe, who have ill luck, will readily take to 
change their fortune ; and now and then an old , r. 
pack mingled with the reft will eafily pafe. Be 
fure to be very officious on play-nights, and u 
ready with your candles to light out yourcom- 
pany, and have falvers of wine at hand to give 
thera when they call ; but manage fo with the 
cook, that there be mo fupper ; becaufe it will ba- 
ft) much faved in your matter's family/ and be- 
cause a fupper will confiderably leflen your gains. 
Next to cards, there is nothing fo profitable 
to you as bottles ; in which perquifite you have 
nx> competitors except the footmen, who are apt 
to fteal and vend them for pots of beer. But 
you are bound to prevent any foch abufes in your 
matter's family : The footmen are not to anfwer 
for what are broken at a general bottling ; and 
thofe may be as many as your difcretion will 
make them. 

. . The profit of glafles is fo very inconfiderable, 1 
that it is hardly worth mentioning : It confifts 
only in a fmall prefent made by the glafiman, \ 
and about four (hillings in the pound added to j 
the prices- for your trouble and fkill in chufing i 
them. If your matter hath a large flock of glaf- \ 
fes, and you or your fellow-fervants happen to * 
break any of them without yauf mailer's know- 
ledge, keep it a fecret till ther.e are not- enough ■ 

left ' 
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left to ferve the table, then tell your mailer that 
the glaffes are gone : This will be but one vexa-* 
fcion to him, which is much better than fretting 
race or twice a-week ; and it is the office of a 
pod fervant to difcompofe his matter and his 
lady as feldom as he can -, and here the cat and 
log will be of great ufe to take the blame from 
fou. • Note, that bottles milling are fuppofed to • 
be half ftolen by ftragglers and other fervants, 
and the other half broken by accident, and a ge- 
neral washing. 

Whet the backs of your knives until they are 
28 fharp as the edge ; which will have this ad- 
vantage, that when gentlemen find them blunt 
do one fide, they may try the other. And to 
(hew you fpare no pains in ibarpening the knives, 
whet them fo long, till you wear out a good part 
of the iron, and even the bottom of the filver- 
handle. This doth credit to your matter \ for it 
(hews good houfekeeping, and the goldfmith 
may one day make you a prefent. 

Your lady, when flie finds the fmall-beer or 
ale dead, will blame you for not remembering 
to put the, peg into the vent-hole. This is a 
great miftake ; nothing being plainer than that 
the peg keeps the air in the vefiel, which fpoils 
the drink, and therefore ought to be let out : 
But if (he infifts upon it, to prevent the trouble 
of pulling out the vent, and putting it in a dozen 
times a-day, which is not to be borne by a good 
fervant, leave the fpiggot half out at night, and 

Vol. X. B!) you 
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you will find, with only the lofs of two 
quarts of liquor, the veflel will run free 
When you prepare your candles, wr 
up in a piece of brown paper, and fo fti 
into the focket : let the paper come r 
up the candle, which looks, handfome 
body fhould come in. 
Do all in the dark to fave your mailer's 



CHAP. II. 

Dire&ions to the Cook. 

Although I am not ignorant tha; 
been a long time fi nee the cufton 
among people of quality to keep men-co 
generally of the French nation 5 yet bee 
treatife is chiefly calculated for the gen 
of knights, 'fquires, and gentlemen, 
town and country, I (hall therefore applj 
Mrs Cook, as a woman. However, a g 
of what I intend may ferve for either fei 
your part naturally follows the former 5 
the butler and you are joined in interel 
Tales are generally equal, and paid whei 
are difappointed ; you can junket tog< 
nights upon your own progue, when th 
the houfe are abed, and have it in you 
to make every fellow-fervant your frier 
can give a good bit or a good fup to tl 
matters and mifies, and gain their aff 
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A quarrel between you is very dangerous to you 
both, and will probably end in one of you being 
turned off; in which fatal cafe perhaps it will 
not be fo eafy in fome time to cotton with ano- 
ther. And now, Mrs Cook, I proceed to give 
Jou my inftru&ions 5 which I defire you will 
get fome fellow- fervant in the family to read to 
you con dandy one night in every week, when 
you are going to bed, whether you ferve in town 
or country, for my lefibns (hall be fitted for 
both. 

If your lady forgets at fupper that there is 
any cold .meat in the houfe, do not you be fo of- 
ficious as to put her in mind \ it is plain (he did 
not want it \ and if (he recollects it the next 
day, fay, (he gave you no orders, and it is fpent* 
therefore, for fear of telling a lie, difpofe of it 
with the butler, or any other crony, before you 
go to bed. 

Never fend up a leg of a fowl at fupper, while 
there is a cat or a dog in the houfe, that can be 
accufed for running away with it ; but if there 
happen to be neither, you mud lay it upon the 
rats, or a ftrange greyhound. 

It is ill houfewifery to foul your kitchen-rub* 
bers with wiping the bottom of the dimes you 
fend up, fince the table-cloth will do as well, 
and is changed every meal. 

Never clean your fpits after they have been 

ufed , for the greafe, left upon them by meat, 

is the bed thing to preferve them from ruft * 

B b 2 . and 
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and when you make ufe of them again, the fame 
greafe will keep the infide of the meat moift. 

If you live in a rich family, roafting and boil- 
ing, are below the dignity of your office, and 
which it becomes you to be ignorant of ; there* 
fore leave that work wholly to the kitchen- 
wench, for fear of difgracing the family you 
live in. 

If you are employed in marketing, buy your 
meat as cheap as you can ; but when you bring 
in your accounts, be tender of your mailer's ho- 
nour, andfet down the higheft rate : which, be- 
tides, is but juftice ; for nobody can afford to fell 
at the fame rate that he buys y and I am confi- 
dent that you may charge fafely \ fwear that you 
gave no more than what the butcher and poulte- 
rer aflced. 

* If your lady orders you to fet up a piece of 
meat for fupper, you are not to understand that 
you muft fet it up all, therefore you may give 
half to yourfelf and the butler. 

Good cooks cannot abide what they juftry call 
fiddling work, where abundance of time is fpent 
and little done. Such, for inftance, is the dref- 
fing fmall birds, requiring a world of cookery 
and clutter, and a fecond or third fpit : which, 
by the way, is abfolutely needlefs ; for it will be 
a very ridiculous thing indeed, if a fpit, which 
is ftrong enough to turn a firloin of beef, fhould 
not be able to turn a lark. However, if your 
lady be nice, and is afraid that a large fpit will 
tear them! place them handfomely in the drip- 
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ping-pan, where the fat of roafted mutton or 
beef, falling on the birds ,will ferve to bade them, 
and fo fare both time and butter: For what 
cook of any fpirit would lofe her time in picking 
larks, wheat- ears, and other fmall birds? There- 
fore, if you cannot get the maids or the young 
mifles to affift you, e'en make Ihort work, and 
either finge or flay them ; there is no great lofs 
in the (kins, and the fiefh is ji*ft the fame. 

If you are employed in marketing, do not accept 
a treat of a becf-fteak and a pot of ale from the 
butcher, which I think in conference is na better 
than wronging your mafter ; but do you always 
take that perquifite in money if you do not go 
in truft, or in poundage when you pay the bills. 
• The kitchen-bellows being ufually out of order 
with ftirring the fire with the muzzle to fave the 
tongs and poker, borrow the bellows out of your 
lady's bed-chamber, which, being lead ufed, are 
commonly the bed in the houfe \ and if you hap- 
pen to damage or greafe them* you have a chance 
to have them left entirely for youtfown ufe. 

Let a blackguard-boy be always about the 
houfe to fend on your errands, and go to market 
for you on rainy days 5 which will fave your 
cloaths, and make you appear more creditable 
to your miftrefs* 

If yow miftrefs allows you the kitche^-ftuff, in 
return of her generofity, take care to boil and 
roaft your meat fufficiently. If flie keeps it for 
her own profit, do her juftice, and rather than 
let a good fire be wanting, enliven it now and 
E b 3 tliea 
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then with the dripping, and the butter that b*p- 
"pens to turn to oil. 

Send up your meat well ftuck with (kewers, to 
make it look round and plump •, and an iron 
flcewer, rightly employed now and then, will 
make it look handfomer. 

When you roaft a long joint of meat, be care- 
ful only about the middle, and leave the two ex- 
treme parts raw ; which may ferve another time, 
and will alfo fave firing. 

When you fcour your plates and difhes, bend 
the brim inward, fo as to make them hold the 
more. 

Always keep a large fire in the kitchen, when 
there is a fmall dinner, or the family dines a- 
broad, that the neighbours, feeing the fmoke, 
may commend your matter's houfekeeping 5 but 
when much company is invited, then be as fpa- 
ring as poffible of your coals, becaufe a great 
deal of the meat being half raw will be faved, and 
ferve next day. 

Boil your meat conftantlyin pump-water, be- 
caufe you muft fometimes want river or pipe wa- 
ter •, and then your miftrefs, obferving yourfmeat 
of a different colour, will chide you when you 
are not in fault. 

When you have plenty of fowl in the larder, 
leave the door open in pity to the poor cat, if (he 
be a good moufer. 

If you find it necefTary to go to .market in a 
wet day, take out your miftrefs's riding-hood 
and cloak to fave your cloaths. 

Get 
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Get three or four char-women to attend 
jrou conftantly in the kitchen, whom you pay at 
Tniall charges, only with the broken meat, a few 
:oals, and all the cinders. 

To keep troublefome fervants out of the kit- 
rhen, always leave the winder (licking on the 
jack to fall on their heads. 

If a lump of foot falls into the foup, and you 
rannot conveniently get it out, ftir it well, and 
t will give the foup a high French tafte. 

If you melt your butter to oil, be under no 
xmcern, but fend it up, for oil is a genteeler 
Tauce than butter. 

Scrape the bottoms of your pots and kettles 
with a filver fpoon, for fear of giving them a 
tafte of copper. 

When you fend up butter for fauce, be fo 
thrifty as to let it be half water ; which is alfo 
much wholefomer. 

If your butter when it is melted taftes of brafs, 
it is your matter's fault, who will not allow you 
a filver fauce-pan ; be fides, the lefs of it will go 
farther, and new tinning is very chargeable. If 
you have a filver fauce-pan, and the butter fmells 
of fmoke, lay the fault upon the coals. 

Never make ufe of a fpoon in any thing that 
you can do with your hands, for fear of wearing 
out your mailer's plate. 

When you find that you cannot get dinner 
ready at the time appointed, put the clock back, 
and then it may be ready to a minute. 

Let a red-hot coal now and then fall into the 

dripping* 
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dripping-pan, that the fmoke of the 
may afcend and give the roaft-meat a hi 

You are to look upon the kitchen 
drefllng-room ; hut you are not to* w; 
hands till you have gone to the necefTai 
and fpitted your meat, truffed your fofc 
your fallad, nor indeed till after you I 
up your fecond courfe *, for your hand: 
ten times fouler with the many things 
forced to handle ; but when your worl 
one wafhing will ferve for all. 

There is but one part of your dreffii 
would admit while the victuals are boilii 
ing, or ftewing ; I mean the combing y< 
which lofeth no time, bccaufe you can 
ver your cookery, and watch it with 01 
while you arc ufing your comb with thi 

If any of the combings happen to be 
with the viftuals, you may fafcly lay 
upon any of the footmen that hath ves 
as thefe gentlemen are fometimcs apt t 
licious, if* you refufe them a fop in the 
a flice from the fpit, much more when 
charge a ladleful of hot porridge on tl 
or fend them up to their mailers wit 
clout pinned at their tails. 

In roafting and boiling, order the 
maid to bring none but the large coals, 
the fmall ones for the fires above (lairs ; 
are propereft for drefling meat : and w 
are out, if you happen to mifcarry in ; 
you may fairly lay the fault upoo want < 
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befides, the cinder-pickers will be fure to fpeak 
ill of your mailer's houfekeeping, where they do 
not find plenty of large cinders mixed with frefh 
large coals. Thus you may drefs your meat with 
credit, do an aft of charity, raife the honour of 
your mailer, and fometimes get (hare of a pot of 
ale for your bounty to the cinder-woman. 

As foon as you have* fen t up the fecond courfe, 
you have nothing to do (in a great family) until 
(upper: therefore fcour your hands and face, 
put on your hood and fcarf, and take your plea- 
fore among your cronies, till nine or "ten at 

sight. But dine firft. 

. Let there be always a drift friendflrip between < 
you and the butler, for it is both your interefts 
to be united ; the butler often wants a comfort- 
able tit-bit, and you much oftener a cool cup of 
good liquor. However, be cautious of him ; for 
he is fometimes an inconftant lover, becaufe he 
hath great advantage to allure the maids with a 
glafs of fack, or white-wine and fugar. 

When you road a bread of veal, remember 
your fweetheart the butler loves a fweet-bread ; 
therefore fet it afide till evening : you can fay 
the cat or the dog has run away with it, or you 
found it tainted or fly-blown ; and befides, it 
looks as well at the table without it as with it. 

When you make the company wait long for 
dinner, and the. meat be over-done, which is ge- 
nerally the cafe, you may lawfully lay the fault 
upon your lady, who hurried you fo to fend up 

dinner; 
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dinner, that you was forced tp fend it up tod 
much boiled and roafted. 

If your dinner mifcarries in almoft every dHh, 
how could you help it ? You were teafed by the 
footmen coming into the kitchen ; and to proTC 
it true, take occafion to be angry, and throw a 
ladleful of broth on one or two of their liveries : 
befides, Friday and Childermas-day are two crofs 
days in the week, and it is impoffible to ha?e 
good luck on either of them ; therefore on thofe 
two days you have a- lawful excufe. 

When you are in hafte to take down your 
diflies, tip them in fuch a manner, that a dozen 
will fall together upon the dreffer, juft ready 
for your hand. 

To fave time and trouble, cut your apples and 
onions with the fame knife ; and well-bred gen- 
try love the tafte of an onion in every thing they 
eat. 

Lump three or four pounds of butter together 
with your hand, then dafh it againft the wall 
juft over the dreffer, fo as to have it ready to 
pull by pieces as you have occafion for it. 

If you have a filver fauce-pan for the kitchen 
life, let me advife you to batter it well, and keep 
it always black : This will be for your mailer's 
honour; for it (hews there has been conilaat 
good houfekceping : and make room for the 
laucopan by wriggling it on the coals, &c. 

In the fame manner, if you are allowed a large 
filY*r~fpocn for the kitchen, let half the bole 
vf it be worn out with continual fcraping and 

ftirring ; 
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ftirring $ and often fay merrily, This fpoon owes 
my matter no fervice. 

When you fend up a mefs of broth, water- 
gruel, or the like, to your mailer in the morn- 
ing, do not forget with your thumb and two fin- 
gers to put fait on the fide of the plate ; for if 
you make ufe of a fpoon, or the end of a knife, 
there may be danger that the fait would fall, and 
that would be a fign of ill luck. Only remem- 
ber to lick your thumb and fingers clean before 
you offer to touch the fait. 



CHAP. III. 
Dire&ions to the Footman. 

YOUR employment being of a mixed na- 
ture, extends to a great variety of bufi- 
nefs, and you Hand in a fair way of being the 
favourite of your matter or mittrefs, or of the 
young matters and mifles ; you are the fine gen- 
tleman of the family, with whom all the maids 
are in love. You are fometimes a pattern of 
drefe to your matter, and fometimes he is fo te 
you. You wait at table in all companies, and 
confequently have the opportunity to fee and 
know the world, and to underftand men and 
manners. I confefs your vales are but few, un- 
lefs you are fent with a prefent, or attend the 
tea in the country ; but you, are called Mr in 
the neighbourhood, and fometimes pick up a 

fortune, 



the rabble, and my Lady's waiting-won 
are fometimes apt to call you fkip-kc 
have a true veneration for your office, 1 
had once the honour to be one of yoi 
which I foolifhly left by demeaning my 
accepting an employment in the cufto 
But that you, my brethren, may come 
fortunes, I (hall here deliver .my inft 
which have been the fruits of much 
and observation, as well as of feven ye; 
rience. 

In order to learn the fecrets of other 
tell them thofe of your mafters : thus 
grow a favourite both at home and abr< 
be-regarded as a perfon of importance. 

Never be feen in the ftreets with a 
bundle in your hands, and carry not 
what can you can hide in your pocket, < 
you will difgrace your calling: to prevex 
always retain a blackguard-boy to ca 
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traps. When you are fent on an errand, be 
lire to edge in fome bufinefs of your own, ei- 
her to fee your fweetheart, or to drink a pot of 
Jc with fome brother-fervants j which is fo much 
Jear time gained. 

There is a great controverfy about the molt 
onvenient and genteel way of holding your plate 
t meals. Some ftick it between the frame arid 
ae back of the chair ; which is an excellent ex- 
edient, where the make of the chair will allow 
. Others, for fear the plate mould fall, grafp" 
: fo firmly, that their thumb reacheth to the 
liddle of the hollow : which however, if your 
lumb be dry, is no fecure method ; and there- 
>re,. in that cafe, I advife your wetting the ball 
fit with your tongue. As to that abfurd prac- 
ce, of letting the back of the plate lie leaning 
n the hollow of your hand, which fome ladies 
•commend, it is univerfally exploded, being li- 
ble to fo many accidents. Others again are fo 
sfined, that they hold their plate dire £11 y under 
le left arm-pit ; which is the beft fituatjon for 
eeping it warm : but this may be dangerous in 
le article of taking away a dilh, where your plate 
lay happen to fall upon fome of the company's 
eads. I confefs myfelf to have objected againft 
1 thefe ways, which I have frequently tried ; 
id therefore I recommend a fourth, which is, 
> ftick your plate, up to the rim inclufive, in the 
ft fide between your waiftcoat and your fliirt. 
'his will keep it at leaft as warm a.s under your 
•m-pit, or ockfter (as the Scots call it) 5 thi^ 

Vol. X. Cc wi'l 
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will hide it, fo as ftrangers may take you for a 
better fervant, too good to hold a plate; this will 
fecure it from falling ; and thus difpofed, it lies 
ready for you to whip out in. a moment, ready 
warmed to anygueft within your reach who may 
want it : and laftly, there is another convenience 
in this method, that if, at any time during your 
waiting, you find yourfelf going to cough or 
fneeze, you can immediately fnatch out the plate, 
and hold the hollow part clofe to your nofe or 
mouth, and thus prevent fpirting any moifture 
from either, upon the difhes or the ladies head- 
drefs. You fee gentlemen and ladies obferve a 
like praftice on fuch an occafion, with a hat or 
handkerchief : yet a plate is lefs fouled and foori- 
er cleaned than cither of thefe ; for when your 
cough or fneefce is over, it is but returning your 
plate to the fame pofition, and your fliirt will 
clean it in the paffage. 

Take off the largeft difhes, and fct them on, 
with one hand, to fliew the ladies your vigour 
and ftrengrh of back ; but always do it between 
two ladies, that if the di(h happens to flip, the 
foup or fauce may fall on their cloaths* and not 
daub the floor. By this pra&ice two of our bre- 
thren, my worthy friends got confiderable for- 
tunes. 

Learn all the new-fafhion words, and oaths, 
and fongs, and fcraps of plays that your memory 
can ho'd. Thus you will becpnie the delight of 
pine ladies in ten, and the envy of ninety-nine 
beaux in a hundred* 

Take 
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Take care, that at certain periods, during 
dinner, efpecially when peribns of quality are 
there, you and your brethern be all out of th.e 
room together ; by which you will give yourfelves 
fome eafe from the fatigue of waiting, and at the 
lame time leave the company to converfe morp 
freely, without being conftrained by your pre- 
fence. 

When your are fent on a meffage, deliver it in 
your own words, although it be to a duke or a 
dutchefs, and not in* the words of your mailer 
or lady ; for how can they underftand what be- 
longs to a meffage as well as you, who have been 
bred to the employment ? But never deliver the 
anfwer till it is called for, and then adorn if. 
with your own ftyle. 

When dinner is done, carry down a great heap 
of plates to the kitchen ; and when you come to 
the head of the flairs, trundle them all before 
you. There is not a more agreeable fight ox 
{bund, efpecially if they be filver, befides the 
{rouble they favc you j and there they lie ready 
flyear the kitchen-door for the fcullion to warn 

item. 

Jf you are bringing up a joint of meat in a 
4ifh, and it falls out of your hand before you ge* 
into the dining-room, with the meat on the 
ground, and the fauce fpilled, take up the meat 
gently, wipe it with the flap of your coat, th^n 
put it again into the diih, and ferve it up ; and 
when your lady miffes the fauce, tell her, it is to 
be fent up in a plate by itfelf. 

When you carry up a difti of meat, dip your 
C c 2 fingers 



fwer in fuch a manner as may breed a 
tween them, not to be reconciled ; 01 
man comes from the fame family on 
rand, turn the anfwcr (he orders you 
in fuch a manner as the other family 
for an affront. 

When you are in lodgings, and no 
be got, clean your matter's {hoes with 
of the curtains, a clean napkin, or 
lady's apron. 

Ever wear your hat in the houfe, 
your matter calls ; and, as foon as yoi 
bis prefence, pull it off, to (how youi 

Never clean your (hoes on the fcra 
the entry, or at the foot of the flairs 
you will have the credit of being at h< 
a minute fooner, and the fcraper will 

Never aik leave to go abroad ; for 1 
be always known that you are abfen 
will be thought an idle rambling fello 
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you were in the houfe two minutes ago, which 
is the duty of all fervants. 

Snuff the candles with your fingers, and throw 
the fnuff on the floor, then trade it out, to pre- 
vent ftinking ; this method will very much fave 
the fnuffers from wearing out. You ought alfo 
to fnuff them clofe to the tallow ; which will 
make them run, and fo increafe the perquifite of 
the cook's kitchen-fluff; for (he is the perfon 
you ought in prudence to be well with. 

While grace is faying after meat, do you and 
your brethren take the chairs from behind the 
company, fo that when they go to (it down a- 
gain, they may fall backwards, which will make 
them all merry 5 but be you fo difcreet as to 
hold your laughter till you get to the kitchen, 
and then divert your fellow-fervants. 

When you know your mailer is molt bufy in 
company, come in and pretend to fettle about the 
room, and if he chides, fay you thought he rung 
the bell. This will divert him from plodding on 
bufinefs too much, or fpending himfelf in talk, 
or racking his thoughts, all which are hurtful to 
his conftitution. 

If you are ordered to break the claw of a crab 
or a lobfter, clap it between the fides of the din- 
ing-room door between the hinges. Thus you 
can do it gradually, without maftiing the meat; 
which is often the fate of the ftreet-door key, or 
the peflle. 

When you take a foul plate from any of the 

guefls, and obferve the foul knife and fork lying 

C c 3 on 
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on the plate! fhew your dexterity, take up tte 
plate, aud throw off the knife and fork on the 
table, without (haking off the bones or broken 
meat that are left : then the gueft, who hath more 
time than you, will wipe the fork and knife al- 
ready ufed. 

When you carry a glafs of liquor to any perfon 
who hath called for it, do not bob him on the 
flioulder, or cry, Sir, or Madam, here's the 
glafs ; that would be unmannerly,. as if you had 
a mind to force it down one's throat : but ftand 
at the perfon's left (boulder, and wait his time; 
. and if he ftrikes it down with his. elbow by for- 
getfulnefs, that was his fault, and not yours. 

When your miftrefs fends you for a hackney- 
coal h in a wet day, come back in the coach to 
fave your cloaths, and the trouble of walking : it 
is better the bottom of her petticoats ftumld be 
daggled with your dirty (hoes, than your livery 
be fpoiled, and yourfelf get a cold. 

There is no indignity fo great to one of your 
ftation, as that of lighting yo ur matter in the 
ftreets with a lantern ; and therefore it is very 
honeft policy to try all arts ho w to evade it : be- 
tides, it fbews your mailer to be either poor or 
covetous, which are the two worft qualities you 
^an meet with in any fervice* When I was un- 
der thefe circumftances, I made ufe of feveral 
-wife expedients, which I here recommend to you. 
Sometimes I took a candle fo long that it reach- 
ed to the very top of the lantern, and burned 
it : but my matter* after a good beating, ordered 

me 
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me to pafte it over with paper. I then ufed a 
middling candle, but (luck it foloofein the focket, 
that it leaned towards one fide, and burned a 
whole quarter of the horn- Then I ufed a bit 
of candle of half an inch, which funk in the 
focket, and melted the folder, and forced my 
mailer to walk half the way in the dark. Then 
he made me ftick two inches of candle in the 
place where the focket was ; after which I pre- 
tended to (tumble, put out the candle, and broke 
all the tin part to pieces. At laft he was forced 
to make nfe of a lantern-boy out of perfeft good 
hufbandry. 

It is much to be lamented, that gentlemen of 
Our employment have but two hands to carry 
plates, dHhes, bottles, and the like, out of the 
room at meals *, and the misfortune is ftill the 
greater, becaufe one <>f thofe hands is required 
to open the door, while you are incumbered with 
your load. Therefore I advife, that the door 
may be always left at jar, fo as to open it with 
your foot; and then you may carry out plates 
and difties from your belly up to your chin, be- 
fides a good quantity of things under your arms, 
which will fave you many a weary ftep ; but 
take care, that none of the burden falls till you 
are out of the room, and, if poffible, out of hear- 
ing. 

If you are fent to the poft-office with a letter 
in a cold rainy night, ftep to the alehoufe, and 
take a pot, until it is fuppofed you have done 
your errand •, but take the next fair opportunity 

to 
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to put the letter in carefully, as becomes an ho- 
neft fervant. 

If you are ordered to make coffee for the la- 
dies after dinner, and the pot happens to boil 
over, while you are running up for a fpoon to ftir 
it, or thinking of fomething elfe, or draggling 
with the chamber-maid for a kifs ; wipe the fides 
of the pot clean with a difli-clout, carry up your 
coffee boldly; and when your lady finds it too 
weak, and examines you whether it has not run 
over, deny the fa& absolutely ; fwear you put in 
more coffee than ordinary, that you never ftir- 
red an inch from it, that you drove to make it 
better than ufual, becaufe your miftrefshad ladies 
with her, that the fervants in the kitchen will 
juftify what you fay. Upon this you will find, 
that the other ladies will pronounce your coffee 
to be very good; and your miftrefs will confefs 
that her mouth is out of tafte^ and fhe will for 
' the future iufpecl: herfelf, % and be more catious 
in finding fault. This I would have you do 
from a principal of confcience : for coffee is very 
unwholefome ; and out of affection to your lady, 
you ought to give it her as weak as poffible. And 
upon this argument, when you have a mind to 
treat any of the maids with a difh of frefh cof- 
fee, you may, and ought, to fubftracl: a third 
part of the powder, on account of your lady's 
health, and getting her maids good will. 
• If your mafter fends you with a fmall trifling 
prefent to one of his friends, be as careful of it 
as you would be of a diamond-ring ; Therefore, 

if 
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ff the prefent be only half a dozen pippins, fend 
up the fervant who received the meflagc, to fay> 
that you were ordered to deliver them with your 
own hands. This will fhew.your exaftnefs, and 
care to prevent accidents or miftakes ; and the 
gentleman or lady cannot do tefo than give you 
a {hilling. Soj when your matter receives the 
like prefent, teach the meflenger who brings it 
to do the fame, and give your mailer hints that 
may ftir up his generofity ; for brother-fervants 
fliould affift one another, fince it is all for their 
mailer's honour, which is the chief point to be 
. confulted by every good fervant, and of which 
he h the bed judge. 

When you Hep but a few doors off to tattle 
with a wench, or take a running pot of ale, or 
to fee a brother-footman going to be hanged, 
r leave the ftreet-door open, that you may not be 
i forced to knock, and your mailer difcover you 
are gone out ; for a quarter of an hour's time 
can do his fervice no injury. 

When you take away the remaining pieces of 
bread after dinner, put them on foul plates, and 
prefs them down with other plates over therri, 
fo as nobody can touch them \ and fo they will 
be a good perquifite to the blackguard-boy in or- 
dinary. 

When you are forced to clean your mailers 
(hoes with your own hand, ufe the edge of the 
fliarpeft cafe-knife, and dry them with the toes 
an inch from the fire ; becaufe wet (hoes arc 

dangerous \ 
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dangerous ; and befides, by thefe arts you wul 
get them the fooner for yourfelf. 

In fome families the mailer often fends to the 
tavern for a bottle of wine, and you are the met- 
fenger. I advife you therefore, to take the fmal- 
. left hottle you can find ; but however make the 
drawer give you a full quart ; then you will get 
a good fip for yourfelf, and your bottle will be 
-filled. As for a cork to flop it, you' need be at 
no trouble, for the thumb will do as well, or a 
bit of dirty chewed paper. 

In all difputes for chairmen and coachmen for 
demanding too much, when your matter fend$ 
you down to chaffer with them, take pity of the 
poor fellows, and tell your mafter that they will 
not take a farthing lefs : It is more for your En- 
tered to get fhare of a pot of ale, tjian to fave 
a (hilling for your mailer, to whom it is a trifle. 

When you attend your lady in a dark night, 
if (he ufeth her coach, do not walk by the coach- 
fide, fo as to tire and dirt yourfelf, but get up 
into your proper place behind it ; and fo told 
fhe ftamb&au Hoping forward over the coach* 
roo£} and when it wants bluffing, dafh it againft 
the corners. 

When you leave your lady at church on Sun- 
days, you have two hours fafe to fpend with- your 
.companions at the alehoufe, or over a bcef-ftake 
or a pot of beer at home with the cook and the 
maids ; and indeed poor fervants have fo few op- 
portunities to be happy, that tbey ought not to 

lofe any, 

Never 
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Never wear focks when you wait at meals, 
•a account of your own health, as well as of 
Aera who fit at table ; becaufe as mod ladies 
like the fmdl of young men's toes, fo it is a fo- 
reign remedy againft the vapours. 

Cbufe a fervice, if you can, where your li- 
r ery-colours are lead tawdry and diftinguifhing. 
Sreen and* yellow immediately betray your of- 
Ice ; and id do all kinds of lace, except fiiver ; 
vhich will hardly fall to your (hare, unleft 
rith a Duke, or fome prodigal juft come to hit 
date. The colours you ought to wife for, are 
flue, or filemot, turned up with red \ which, 
irith a borrowed fword, a borrowed air, your 
baiter's linen,- and a natural and improved con- 
idenee, will give you what title you pleafe, 
rbere you are not known. 

When you carry difties, or other-things, out 
rf the room at meals, fill both your hands as 
fall as poflible : For although you may fome- 
ttmes fpill, and fometimes let fall ; yet you will 
find at the years end you have made great dif- 
patch, and faved abundance of time. 

If your mailer or miftrefs happens to walk the 
ftreets, keep on one fide, and as much on the 
level with them as you can ; which people ob- 
ferriog, will either think you do not belong to 
them, or that you are one of their companions : 
But if either of them happen to turn back and 
fpeak to you, fo that you are under the neceflity 
to take off your hat, ufe but your thumb and 
&ne finger, and fcratch your head with the refi\ 

la 
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In winter time light the dining-room fire bat 
two minutes before dinner is ferved up, that 
your mafter may fee how faving you are of his 
coals. 

When you are ordered to ftir up the fire, clean 
away the afiies from betwixt the bars with the 
fire-brufh. 

When you are ordered to call a coach, al- 
though it be midnight, go no farther than the 
door, for fear of being out of the way when 
you . are wanted ; and there ftand bawling, 
Coach, Coach, for half an hour. 

Although you gentlemen in livery have the 
misfortune to be treated fcurvily by all mankind, 
yet you make a fliift to keep up your fpirits, and 
fometimes arrive at confiderable fortunes. I was 
an intimate friend to one of our brethren, who 
was footman to a court-lady. She had an ho- 
nourable employment, wes fifter to an Earl, and 
the widow of a ma^ of quality. She obferved 
fomething fo polite in my friend, the graceful- 
nefs with which he tript before her chair, and 
put hivS h.'ir under his hat, that (he made him j 
many ■atLv^'u-es ; and one day taking the air in j 
her coach, with Tom behind it, the coachman ' 
miilock the way, and flopped at a privileged i 
chapel; where the couple were married, and 
Tom on.e home in the charriot by his lady's 
fide : but he unfortunately taught her to drink 
brandy, of which fhe died, after having pawned 
all her pi ire to purchafe it \ and Tom is now a 
journeynun-maltiter. 

Boucher, 
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Boucher, the famous gamefter, was another of 
ur fraternity ; and when he was worth 50,000 1. 
c dunned the Duke of Buckingham for an ar«- 
Jar of wages in his fervice. And I could in- 
ance many more, particularly another, whofe 
>n had one of the chief employments at court ; 
id is fufficient to give you the following advice ; 
hich is, to be pert and faucy to all mankind, 
pecially to the chaplain, the waiting-woman, 
id the better fort of fervants in a perfon of qua- 
ty's family ; and value not now and then a 
eking or a caning ; for your infolence will atlaft 
irn to good account ; and from wearing a livery, 
ou may probably foon carry a pair of colours. 

When you wait behind a chair at meals, keep 
anftantly wriggling the back of the chair, that 
le perfon behind whom you (land mayJcnow 
ou arc ready to attend him. 

When you carry a parcel of china-plates, if 
hey chance to fall, as it is a frequent misfortune, 
our excufe muft be, that a dog ran a crofs you 
n the hall ; that the chamber-maid accidentally 
lufhed the door againft you; that a mop ftood a- 
rofs the entry, and tript you up ; that your 
leeve ftuck againft the key or button of the lock. 

When your mafter and lady are talking toge- 
her in their bed-chamber, and you have fome 
ufpicion that you or your fellow-fervants are 
:oncerncd in what they fay, liften at the door 
or the public-good of all the fervants, and join 
11 to take proper meafures for preventing any 
nnovations that may hurt the community. 

Vol. X. D d Be 
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Be not proud in profperity. You have beard, 
that fortune turns on a wheel ; if youhavc a good 
place, you are at the top of the wheel. Remem- 
ber how often you have been dripped* and kick- 
ed out of doors, your wages all taken up before 
band, and fpent in tranflated red-heeled fhoes, fe- 
cond-hand toupees, and repared lace-ruffles, 
befides a fwinging debt to the ale-wife and the 
brandy-fliop. The neighbouring tapfter, who 
before would beckon you over to a favoury bit 
of ox-cheek in the morning, give it you gratis, 
and only fcore you up for the liquor, immediate- 
ly after you are packed off in difgrace, carried a 
petition to your' mafter to be paid out of your 
wages, whereof not a farthing was due, and then, 
purfued you with bailors into every blind cellar. 
Remember how foon you grew fhabby, thread- 
bare, and out-at-heels ; and was forced to borrow, 
an old livery coat, to make your appearance while 
you were looking for a place •, and fneak to every 
houfe where you have an old acquaintance, toftcal 
you a fcrap to keep life and foul together; and, 
upon the whole, were in the loweft ftation of hu^ 
man life, which, as the pld ballad fays, is that of a 
fkip-kennel turned out of place : I fay, remember' 
ail this now in your flourilhing condition. Pay 
your contributions duly to your late brothers the' 
cadets, who are left to the wide world : Take- 
one of them as your dependant to fend on your 
lady's meflages when you have a mind to go to 
the alehoufe, flip him out privately now and 
then a flice of bread, and a bit of cold meat; 

your 
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ur mafter can afford it : And if he he not yet 
it upon the eftablifhment for a lodging, let him 

in the ftable, or the coach-houfe, or under the 
ck- (lairs; and recommend him to all the gen- 
:men who frequent your houfe as an excellent 
rvant. 

To grow old in the office of a footman, is tHe 
gheft of atf indignities; therefore, when you 
id years coming on without hopes of a place at 
urt, a command in the army, a fucceffion to the 
twardfhip, an employment in the revenue, 
'hich two laft you cannot obtain without read- 
g and writing), or running away with your 
titer's niece or daughter; I dire&ly advife you 

go upon the road, which is the only poft of 
>nour l$ft you. There you will meet many 

your old comrades, and live a fhort life, and 
merry one, and make a figure at y.our^xit^ 
herein I will give you fome inftrn&ions. 
The laft advice I give you, relates to your be- 
nriour when you are going to be hanged ; which, 
ther for robbing your mafter, for houfe-break- 
g, or going upon the highway, or in a drunk* 
1 quarrel, by killing the fir ft man you meet, 
ay very probably be your lot; arid is owing to 
le of thefe three qualities ; either a love of 
H>d fellow flup, a generofity of mind, or too 
ucb vivacity of fpirits. Your good behaviour 
1 this article will concern your whole commu- 
ty. Deny the fa& with all folemnity of im~ 
recatioos. A hundred of your brethren, if they 
in be admitted, will attend about the bar, and 
Dd2 be 
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be ready upon demand to give you a good ch*- 
rafter before the court. Let nothing prevail on 
you to confefs, but the promife of a pardon for 
difcovering your comrades. But I fuppofe all 
this to be in vain ; for, if you' efcape now, your 
fate will be the fame another day. Get a 
fpeech to be written by the beft author of New- 
gate : Some of your kind winches will provide 
you with a Holland (hirt, and white cap, crown- 
ed with a crimfon or black ribband. Take lea?< 
chearfully of all your friends in Newgate 5 moun! 
the cart with courage ; fall on your knees ; lifi 
up your eyes; hold a book in your hands, altho 
you cannot read a word ; deny the faft at the 
gallows ; kifs and forgive the hangman ; and fc 
farewel. You (hall be buried in pomp at the 
charge of the fraternity : The furgeon (hall no! 
touch a limb of you ; and your fame (hall con- 
tinue until a fucceflbr of equal renown fucceeds 
in your place. 



CHAP. IV. 

Directions to the Coachman. 

YO U are ftriftly bound: to nothing, but to 
ftep into the box, and carry your maftcr 
or lady. 

Let your horfes be fo well trained, that when 
you attend your lady at a vifit, they will wait 

until 
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mtil you flip into a neighbouring alehoufe to 
:ake a pot with a friend. 

When you are in no humour to drive, tell 
rour mailer, that the horfes have got a cold : 
That they want fhoeing ; that rain does them 
iart, and roughens their coat, and rots the har- 
icfs. This may likewife be applied to the groom. 

If your mailer dines with a country-friend, 
Irink as much as you can get \ becaufe it is al- 
owed that a good coachman never drives fo well 
is when he is drunk ; and then mew your {kill, 
by driving to an inch by a precipice; and fay, 
pou never drive fo well as when drunk. 
. If you find any gentlemen fond of one of 
four horfes, and willing to give a confideration 
befides the price ; perfuade your matter to fell 
him, becaufe he is fo vicious that you cannot un- 
dertake to drive with him, and is foundered in- 
to the bargain. 

Get a blackguard-boy to watch your coach at 
the church-door on Sundays, that you and your 
brother-coachmen may be merry together at the 
alehoufe, while your matter and lady are at 
church. 

Take care that your wheels be good ; and get 
a new fet bought as often as you can, whether 
you are allowed the old as your perquifite or 
not. In one cafe it wiil turn to vour honeft 
profit ; and in the other it will be a juft punifh- 
ment on your mailer's covetcufnefs; and pro- 
bably the coachmaker will confidcr you tec. 

D d 3 CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 

Dire&ions to the Groom. 

YOU are the fervant upon whom the care < 
your matter's honour in all journeys en- 
tirely depends ; your bread is the fole repofitory 
of it. If he travels the country, and lodgeth 
at inns, every dram of brandy, -every pot of ale 
extraordinary that you drink, raifeth his charac- 
ter ; and therefore his reputation ought to be 
clear to you ; and I hope you will not ftint your- ) 
felf in either. The fmith, the Sadler's journey- 
man, the cook at the inn, the oftler, and the 
boot-catcher, ought all by your means to par- ( 
take of your mailer's generofity. • Thus his fame 
will reach from one county to another ; and 
what is a gallon of ale, or a pint of brandy, in 
bis Worfhip's pocket ? And although he.fhould 
be in the number of thofe who value their credit 
lefs than their purfe, yet your care of the for- 
mer ought to be fo much the greater. His horfe 
wanted two removes ; your horfe wanted nails \ 
his allowance of oats and beans was greater than 
the journey required ; a third part may be re- 
trenched, and turned into ale or brandy 5 and 
thus his honour may be preferved by your difcre- 
tion, and lefs expence to him ; or if he travels 
with no other fervant, the matter is eaiy made 
lip in the bill between you and the tapfter. 
.Therefore as foon as you alight at the inn, de- 
liver 
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liver the horfes to the ftable-boy, and let him 
gallop them to the next pond : Then call for a 
pot of ale ; for it is very fit that a Chriftian 
fliould drink before a beaft. Leave your mafter 
:o the care of the fervants in the inn, and your 
lorfes to thofe in the liable. Thus both he and 
hey are left in propereft hands. But you are 

provide for yourfelf \ therefore get your fup- 
>er, drink freely, and go to bed without trou- 
ding your mafter, who is in better hands than 
ours. The oilier is an honeft fellow, and loves 
lorfes in his heart ; and would not wrong the 
lumb creatures for the world. Be tender of 
'our mafter, and order the fervants not to wake 
11111 too early. Get your breakfaft before he is ' * 
lp, that he may not wait for you. Make the 
>ftler tell him the roads are very good, and the 
Tules.fhort ; but advife him to (lay a little long- 
er till the weather clears up, for he is afraid 
.here, will be rain, and he will be time enough 
ifter dinner. 

Let your mafter mount before you, out of 
jood manners. As he is leaving the inn, drop 

1 good word in favour of the oilier, what care 
be took of the cattle *» and add, that you never 
Taw civiler fervants. Let your mafter ride on 
before you, and do you ftay until your landlord 
lias given you a dram ; then gallop after him 
rhrough the town or village with full fpeed, for 
Fear he ihould want you, and to (hew your horfe- 
ttianihip. 

If you are a piece of a farrier, as every good 

groom 
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groom ought to be, get fack, brandy, or ftrong 
beer, to rub your horfes heels every night ; and 
be not fparing, for (if any be fpent) what is left, 
you know how to difpofe of it. 

Confider your matter's health ; and, rather 
than let him take long journeys, fay the cattle 
are weak, and fallen in their flefh with * hard 
riding : Tell him of a very good inn five miles 
nearer than he intended to go ; or leave one of 
his horfes forc-flioes loofe in the morning ; of 
contrive that the faddle may pinch the beaft in 
his withers ; or keep him without corn all night 
and mornings fo that he may tire on the road j 
, or wedge a thin plate of iron between the hoof 
and the ihoe to make him halt ; and all this in 
perfect tendernefs to your mafter. 

When' yd#! are going to be hired, and the 
gentleman alks you, whether you are apt to be 
drunk ? own freely that you love a cup of good 
ale; but that it is your way, drunk or fober ne- 
ver to neglect your horfes. 

When your mafter hath a mind to ride out for 
the air, or for pleafure, if any private bufineft 
of your own makes it inconvenient for you to 
attend him ; give him to underftand, that the 
horfes want bleeding or purging ; that his own 
pad hath got a furfeit ; or that the faddle wants 
fluffing, and his bridle is gone to be mended. 
This you may honeftly do, becaufe it will be no 
injury to the horfes or your mafter ; and at the 
fame time (hews the great care you have of the 
poor dumb creatures. 

If 
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If there be a particular inn in the town whi- 
ther you are going, and where you are well ac- 
quainted with the oilier or tapfter, and the peo- 
ple of the houfe j find fault with the other inns, 
and recommend your matter thither : it may 
probably be a pot and a dram or two more in 
your way, and to your mailers honour. 

If your mailer fends you to buy hay, deal with 
thofe who will be the moll liberal to you ; for 
fervice being no inheritance, you ought not to 
let flip any lawful and cuftomary perquisite. 
If your mailer buys it himfelf, he wrongs you ; 
and to teach him his duty, be fure to find fault 
with the hay as long as it lads ; and if the horfes 
thrive with it, the fault is yours. 

Hay and oats, in the management of a fkilful 
groom, will make excellent ale, as well as bran* 
dy \ but this I only hint. 

When your mailer dines or lies at a gentle- 
man's houfe in the country, although there be no 
groom, or he be gone abroad, or that the horfes 
have been quite negle&ed, be fure to employ 
fome of the fevants to hold the horfe when your 
mafter mounts. This I would have you do, 
when your mafter only alights to call in for a 
few minutes: For brother- fervants mull always 
befriend one another ; and that alfo concerns your 
mailer's honour j becaufe he cannot do lefs than 
"give a piece of money to him who holds his horfe. 

In long journeys, afk your mafter leave to give 
ale to the horfes ; carry two quarts full to the 
ftable, pour half a pint into the bowl, and if they 

will 
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will not drink it, you and the oftler muft do Ac 
bed yau can •, perhaps they may be in a better 
humour at the next inn, for I would have you 
never fail to make the experiment. 

When you go to air your horfes in the park, or 
the fields, give them to a horfe-boy, or one of 
the blackguards, who, being lighter than you, 
may be truitcd to run races with lefs damage to 
the horfes, and teach them to leap over hedges 
and ditches, while you are drinking a friendly pot 
with your brother-grooms : But fometimes you 
and they may run races yourfelves, for the ho- 
nour of your horfes, and of your matters. 

Never ftint your horfes at home in hay and 
* oats, but fill the rack to the top, and the manger 
to the brim, for you would take it ill to be ftint- 
cd yourfelf ; although perhaps they may not have 
the ftomach to eat ; confider they have no tongues 
to a(k. If the hay be thrown down, there is no 
Jofs: for it will make litter,, and fave draw. 

When your matter is leaving a gentleman's 
houfe in the country where he hath lain.a night* 
then confider his honour : Let him know how 
many fervants there. are of both fexes, who -ex- 
pea vales \ and give them their cue to attend in 
two lines, as he leaves the houfe ; but AtCitc him 
not to trull the money with the butler, for fear 
he fliould cheat the reft : This will force your 
matter to be more generous.* and then you may 
take occafion to tell your matter, that fquire 
fuch a one, whom you lived with laft, always 
gave fo much a-piece to the common fervants, 

and 
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and fo much to the houfekeeper, and the reft, na- 
nlfog at lead double to what he intended to give ;* 
but be fure to tell the fervants what a good office 
jrou did them. This will gain you love, and 
rour matter honour. 

You may venture to be drunk much oftener 
ban the coachman, whatever he pretends to al- 
!dge in his own behalf, becaufe you hazard no 
ody's neck but your own ; for the horfe will 
robably take fo much care of himfelf, as to 
)me off with only a drain or a (houlderflip. 
When you carry your matter's riding-coat in 
journey, wrap your own in it, and buckle them 
p clofe with a (trap; but turn your matter's in- 
de out, to preferve the outfide from wet and 
irt. Thus, when it begins to rain, your maf- 
*r*s coat will be firft ready to be given him ; and 
" it get more hurt than yours, he can afford it 
etter ; for ydur livery mutt always ferve its year's 
pprenticefliip. 

When you come to your inn with the horfes 
tret and dirty after hard riding, and are very hot, 
nake the oftler immediately plunge them into 
vater up to their bellies, and allow them to drink 
is much as they pleafe •, but be fure to gallop them 
ull fpeed a mile at leaft, to dry their fkins, and 
varm the water in their bellies; The oftler un- 
lerftands his bufinefs; leave all to his difcre- 
ion, while you get a pot of ale and fome brandy- 
it the kitchen-fire to comfort your heart. 

If your horfe drop afore-fhoe, be fo careful to 
ilight and take it up : then ride with all tbe fpeed 
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forbearance from tenants. Renew lcafes, and 
get by them, and fell woods. Lend my Lord 
his own money. Gil Bias faid much of this, to 
whom 1 refer* 



CHAP. VII. 

Directions to the Porter. 

IF your mafter be a minifter of ftate, let him 
be at home to none but his pimp, or chief 
flatterer, or one of his penfionary-writers, or his 
hired fpy and informer, or his printer in ordi- 
nary, or his city-folicitor, or a land-jobber, or his 
' inventor of new funds, or a flock-jobber. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Directions to the Chamber-maid. 

THE nature of your employment differs ac- 
cording to the quality, the pride, or the 
wealth of the lady you ferve ; and this treatife is 
to be applied to all forts of families; fo that I find 
myfelf under great difficulty to adjuft the bufinefs 
for which you are hired. In a family where there 
is a tolerable eftate, you differ from the houfe- 
maid, and in that view I give my directions. Your 
particular province is'your lady's chamber, where 
you make the bed, and put things in order ^ and, 

if 
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if you live in the country, you take care of 
rooms, where ladies lie who come into the houfe; 
^rhich brings in all the vales that fall to your 
ftare. Your ufual lover, as I take it, is the 
coachman 5 but if you are under twenty, and to- 
lerably handfome, perhaps a footman may caft 
his eyes upon you. 

Get your favourite footman to help you in ma- 
king your lady's bed j and if you ferve a young 
couple, the footman and you, as you are turn- 
ing up the bed-cloaths, will make the prettied 
observations in the world, which, whifpered a- 
bout, will be very entertaining to the whole fa- 
mily, and get among the neighbourhood. 

Do not carry down the neceflary-veflels for 
the fellows to fee ; but empty them out of the 
window, for your lady's credit. It is highly im- 
proper for men-fervants to know, that fine ladies 
have occafion for fuch utenfils ; and do not 
fcour the chamber-pot, becaufe the fmell is 
wholefome. 

If you happen to break any china with the top 
of the whifk on the mantle-tree, or the cabinet, 
gather up the fragments, put them* together as 
well as you can, and place them behind the reft; 
fo that when your lady comes to difcover them, 
you may fafelyfay they were broke long ago, 
before you came to the fervice'. This will fave 
your lady many an hour's vexation. 

It fometimes happens, that a looking-glafs is 
broken by the fame means ; while you are look- 
ing another way, as you fweep the chamber, the 
E e 2 % long 
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long end of the brufh ftrikes againft the glafe, 
and breaks it to drivers. This is the extremeft 
of all misfortunes, and all remedy defperate in 
appearance, hecaufe it is impoffible to be conceal- 
ed. Such a fatal accident once happened in a 
great family, where I had the honour to be a 
footman 5 and I will relate the particulars, to 
fliew the ingenuity of the poor chamber-maid on 
to fudden and dreadful an emergency, which per- 
haps may help to iharpen your invention, if 
your evil ftars mould ever give you the like occa- 
lion. The poor girl had broken a large japan 
giafs of great value with a ftroke of her brufh: 
She had not confide red long, when, by a prodi- 
gious prefence of mind, (he locked the door, 
ftole into the yard, brought a (lone of three 
pound weight into the chamber, J aid it on the 
hearth juft under the looking-glafs, then broke a 
pane in the fafh-window that looked into the fame 
yard, fo fhut the door, and went about her other 
affairs. Two hours after, the lady goes into, tfee 
chamber, fees the glafs broken, the ftone lying 
under, and a whole pane in the window deftrof- 
ed ; from all which circumftance6 ihe concluded* 
juft as the maid could have wi(hed, that fome 
idle ftraggler in the neighbourhood, or perhaps 
one of the out-fervants, nad, through malice, ac- 
cident, or careleflhefs, flung in the ftone,.and 
done the mifchief. Thus far all things went 
well, and the girl concluded herfelf out of dan- 
ger. But it was her ill fortune, that a few hours 
after in came the parfon of the parifh ; and tht 

lady 
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lady (naturally) told him the accident, which you 
may believe had much difcompofed her. But 
the minifter, who happened to underftand ma- 
rhematics, after examining the fituation of the 
jrard, the window, and the chimney* foon con- 
vinced the lady, that the ftone could never reach 
:he looking- glafs, without taking three turns in 
ts flight from the hand that threw it ; and the 
naid being proved to have fwept the roorn the 
'ame morning, was ftri£My examined ; but cons- 
tantly denied that (he was guilty upon her falva- 
ion, offering to take her oath upon the Bible bc- 
: ore his Reverence, that fhe was as innocent as 
:he child unborn: Yet the poor wench was 
turned off j which I take to have been hard treat- 
nent confidering her ingenuity. Howeyer, this 
nay be a dire&ion to you in the like cafe, to 
contrive a (lory that will better hang together, 
for inftahce, you jpight fay, that while you wep$ 
it work with the mop or brufh, a flafh of ^light- 
ening came fu4denly in at the window, wijtich 
ilmoft bUnded you j that you immediately hearjtj 
he ringing of broken glafs on the hearth j that 
is^foon as you recovered your eyes, you faw the 
ooking-glafs all broken to pieces : Or you may 
tUedge, that obferying the glafs a little covered 
vith dull, and going very gently to wipe k, yo.u 
uppofe the moifture of the air bad diflblved the 
;lue or cement, which made k fall to the ground : 
)r, as foon as themifchief is done, you may cut 
he cords that fafteued the glafs to the wainfcot, 
tnd fo let it fall flat on the ground j run out in a 
E e 3 fe^gpx* 
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fright, tell your lady, curfe the upholfterer, and 
declare how narrowly you efcaped, that it did 
not fall upon your head. I offer thefe expedi- 
ents from a defire I have to defend the inno- 
cent ; for innocent you certainly muft be, if you 
did not break the glafs on purpofe, which I would 
by no means excufe, except upon great provoca- 
tions. 

Oil the tongs, poker, and fire-fhovel, up to 
the top, not only to keep them from rafting, but 
Kkewife to prevent meddling people from wa- 
fting your mailer's coals with ftirring the fire. 

"When you are in hafte, fweep the duft into 
a corner of the room ; but kave your brufh up- 
on it, that it may not be fecn, for that would dif- 
grace you. 

• Never wafh your hands, or put on a clean a- 
pron, till you have made yotlr lady's bed, for fear 
of rumpling your apron, or fouling your hands 
again. 

When you bar the window-muts of your to- 
day's bed-chamber at night, leave open the 
fames, to let in the frefh air, and fweeten the j 
room againft morning. j 

In the time when you leave the windows o- } 
pen for air, leave books or fomething elfe on the i 
window- feat, that they may get air too. ] 

When you fweep your lady's room, never ftay 
to pick up foul fmocks, handkerchiefs, pinners, 
pin-cufhions, tea-fpoons, ribbands, flippers, or 
whatever lies in your way j but fweep all into 

a 
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a corner, and then you may take them up in a 
lump, and fave time. 

Making beds in hot weather is a very laborious 
work, and you will be apt to fweat ; therefore, 
when you find the drops running down from 
your forehead, wipe them off with a corner of 
the (heet, that they may not be feen on the bed. 

When your lady fends you to wafh a china- 
cup, and it happen to fall, bring it up, and fwear 
you did but juft touch it with your hand, when 
it broke into three halves. And here I muft in- 
form you, as well as all your fellow-fervants, 
that you ought never to be without an excufe ; 
it doth no harm to your matter, and it leflens 
your fault : As in this inftance, I do not commend 
you for breaking the cup ; it is certain you did 
not break it on purpofe ; and the thing is pof- 
fible, that it might break in your hand. 

You are fometimes defirous to fee a funeral* 
a quarrel, a man going to be hanged, a wedding,, 
a bawd carted, or the like. As they pafs by in 
the ftreet, you lift up the fafh fuddenly, there by 
misfortune it (licks: This was no fault of yours; 
young women are curious by nature ; you have 
no remedy but to cut the cord, and lay the fault 
upon the carpenter, unlefs nobody faw you, and 
then you are as innocent as any fervant in the 
houfe. 

Wear your lady's fmock when flie has thrown 
it off; it will do you credit, fave your own li- 
nen, and be not a pin the worfe. 

When you put a clean pillow- cafe on your 

lady's 
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Jady's pillow, be Aire tp fatten it well with three 
corking pins, that it may not fall off in the night. 

When you fpread bread and butter for tea, be 
fure that all the boles in the loaf be left full of 
butter, to keep the bread moid againft dinner; 
and let th<e mark of your thumb be fcen only up- 
on oae end of every dice to fbew your cteaali- 
nefs. 

When you are ordered to open pr lock any 
door, trunk, or cabinet, and roifs the proper key, 
or cannot diftingujfh It in the bunch, try thefrft 
key that you can thruft in, and turn it with all 
your ftrength, till you opea the lock, or break 
the key ; for your lady will reckon you a fool to 
come back and do nothing. 



CHAP. IX. 
Directions to the Wa?tihg-W4id* 

TWO accidents have happened to teffefl the 
comforts and profits of your employment; 
fir ft, that execrable cuflom got aruo&g ladies, of 
trucking their old cloaths for chins, ox turnkig 
them to cover eafy-chairs, or making them into 
pach-work for foreens, ftools, jcufliions, and the 
like. The fecond is, the invention of fmalrchefts 
a&d trunks, with lock and key, wherein they 
Jkeep the tea and fugar ; without which it is ism- 
poffible for a waking-maid to live r For by this 
ineans you are forced to buy br.owu fugar, and 

. pour 
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pour water upon the leaves, when tbey have loft 
jail their fpirit and taite. I cannot contrive any 
perfect remedy againft either of thefc two evils. 
As to the former, I think there fhould be a gt*> 
neral confederacy of all the Cervants in every fa~ 
miiy, for the public-good, to drive thofe china- 
huckfters from the doors. And, as to the latter, 
there is no other method to relieve yourfelves, 
but by a falfe key ; which is a point both dim- 
cult and dangerous to compafs* but as to the 
circumftances of honefty in procuring one, I am 
under no doubt, when your miftref6 gives you fo 
juft a provocation, by refufing you an ancient 
and legal perquifite. The miftrefs of the tea- 
feop may now and then give you half an ounce, 
but that will be only a drop in the bucket : there- 
fore I fear you mult be forced, like the reft of 
your fi fters, to run in truft, and pay for it out 
of your wages, as far as they will go 5 which you 
can eafily make up otherwife, if your lady be 
handfome, or her daughters have good fortunes. 
If you are in a great family, and my Lady's 
woman, my Lord may probably like you, although 
you are not half fo handfome as his own lady. 
In this cafe, take care to get as much out of him 
as you can ; and never allow him the fmalleft 
liberty, not the fqueezing of your hand, unlefs 
he puts a guinea into it 5 fo by degrees make 
him pay accordingly for every new attempt, dou-* 
bling upon him in proportion to the concefiions 
you allow, and always ftruggling and threaten- 
ing to cry out, or tell your lady, although you 

receive 
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receive his money. Five guineas for handling 
your bread is a cheap pennyworth, although yow 
feem to refift with all your might ; but never al- 
low him the lad favour under a hundred guineas, 
or a fettlement of twenty pounds a-year for life. 

In fuch a family, if you are handfome, you 
•will have the choice of three lovers \ the chap- 
lain, the fteward, and my Lord's gentleman. I 
would firft advife you to chufe the fteward*, but 
if you happen to be young with child by my 
Lord, you mud take up with the chaplain. I 
like my Lord's gentleman the leaft of the three :* 
for he is ufually vain and faucy from the time 
he throws off his livery ; and if he mifleth a pair 
of colours, or a tide-waiter's place, he hath no 
remedy but the highway. 

I mult caution you particularly againft my 
Lord's eldeft fon. If you are dexterous enough, 
it is odds that you may draw him in to marry you, 
and make you a lady : If he be a common rake, 
(and he muft be one or the other), avoid him like 
Satan \ for he (lands lefs in awe of a mother 
than my Lord does of a wifej and after ten 
thoufand promifes, you will get nothing from 
him, but a big belly or a clap, and probably both 
together. 

When your lady is ill, and, after a very bad 
night, is getting a little nap in the morning, if 
a footman comes with a meflage to inquire how 
fhe doth, do not let thq compliment be loft, but 
(hake her gently until {he wakes ; then deliver 

the 
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the meflage, receive her anfwer, and leave her 
to deep. 

If you are fo happy as to wait on a young lady 
-with a great fortune, you muft be an ill mana- 
ger if you cannot get five or fix hundred pounds 
for difpofing of her. Put her often in mind, 
that (he is rich enough to make any man happy; 
that there is no real happinefs but in love; that 
flie hath liberty to chufe where-ever flie pleafeth, 
and not by the dire&ions of parents, who never 
give allowances for an innocent paffion; that 
there are a world of handfome, fine, fweet young 
gentlemen in town, who would be glad to die 
at her feet ; that the converfation of two lovers 
is a heaven upon earth ; that love, like death, 
equals all conditions ; that if {he fhould caft her 
eyes upon a young fellow below her in birth and . 
eftate, his marrying her would make him a gen- 
tleman : That you faw yefterday on the Mall the 
prettied enfign ; and that if you had forty thou- 
fand pounds, it fhould be at his fervice. Take 
care that every body fhould know what lady you 
live with ; how great a favourite you are ; and 
that fhe always takes your advice. Go often to . 
St Jame's Park ; the fine fellows will foon dif- 
cover you, and contrive to flip a letter into your 
fleeve or your bofom : pull it out in a fury, and 
throw it on the ground, unlefs you find at leaft 
two guineas along with it ; but in that cafe, feem 
not to find it, and to think he was only playing 
the wag with you. When you come home, drop 
the letter carelefsly in your lady's chamber ; (he 

finds 
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finds it, is angry •, proteft you knew nothing 
it, only you remember that a gentleman in 
Park ftruggled to kifs you, and you believe it ' 
he that put the letter into your fleeve or pe 
coat i and indeed he was as pretty a man as < 
{he faw : That fhe may burn the letter if 
pleafeth. If your lady be wife, fhe will b 
fome other paper before you, and read the le 
when you are gone down. You mutt fo1 
this pra&ice as often as you fafely can j but 
him who pays j*m bed with every letter, be 
handfomeft man. If a footman prefume 
bring a letter, to the houfe to be delivered to 
for your lady, although it come from your 
cuftomer, throw it at his head ; call him impu< 
rogue and villain, and fhut the door in his f 
run up to your lady, and, as a proof of you 
delity, tell her what you have done. 

I could enlarge very much upon this fubj< 
but I truft to your own difcretion. 

If you ferve a lady who is a little difpofe 
gallantries you will find it a point of great 
dence how to manage. Three things are 
ceifary. Firft, how to pleafe your lady ; fecor 
how to prevent fufpicion in the hufband, c 
mong the family ; and, laftly, but princip 
how to make it mod for your own adyant 
To give you full dire&ions in this importan 
fair, would require a large volume. All affi 
tions at home are dangerous both to your 
and yourfelf ; and therefore contrive as muc 
poffible to have them in a thirdplace ; efpec 
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if your lady, as it is a hundred odds, entertains 
more lovers than one, each of whom is often 
more jealous than a thoufand hufbands ; and 
>ery unlucky rencounters may often happen 
under the beft management. I need not warn 
you, to employ your good offices chiefly in fa- 
vour of thofe whom you find raoft liberal. Yet 
if your lady (hould happen to caft an eye upon z 
handfome footman, you (hould be generous e- 
nough to bear with her humour $ which h no 
Angularity, but a very natural appetite. It is 
ftill the fafeft of all home-intrigues, and was 
formerly the leaft fufpefted, until of late years 
k hath grown more common. The great danger 
is, left this kind of gentry, dealing too often in 
bad ware, may happen not to be found j and then 
your lady and you are in a very bad way, al-* 
though not altogether defperate. 

But to fay the truth, I confefs it is a great 
prefumption in me, to offer you any inftruftions 
in the conduft of your lady's amours, wherein 
your whole fifterhood is already fo expert, and 
deeply learned : although it be much more dif- 
ficult to compafs, than that afliftance which my 
brother-footmen give their matters on the like 
occafion : and therefore I leave this affair to be 
treated by fome abler pen. 

When you lock up a filk mantua or laced head 

in a trunk or cheft, leave a piece out, that when 

you open the trunk again, you may know where 

to find it. 

Vol. X. Ff CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 

Dire&ions to the House-maid. 

II? your mafter and lady go into the country 
for a week or more, never wafh the bed- 
chamber, or dining-room, until juft the hour be- 
fore you expeft them to return. Thus the 
rooms will be perfectly clean to receive them, 
and you will not be at the trouble to wafh them ' 
fo foon again. 

I am very much offended at thofe ladies who 
are fo proud and lazy, that they will not be at 
the pains of ftepping into the garden to pluck a 
rofe, but keep an odious implement, fometiraes 
in the bed-chamber itfelf, or at lead in a dark 
clofet adjoining, which they make ufe of to eafe 
their worft neceffities 5 and you are the ufual 
carriers away of the pan j which- maketh not 
only the chamber, but even their cloaths ofFen- 
five to all who come near. Now, to cure them 
of this odious pra&ice, let me advife you on 
whom the office lies to convey away this utenfil, 
that you will do it openly down the great flairs, 
and in the prcfence of the footman ; and if any 
body Knocks to open the ftreet-door while you 
have the veffel filled in your hands. This, if 
any thing can, will make your lady take the pains 
pf evacuating her perfon in the proper place, ra- 
ther than expofe her filthinefs to all the men- 
fervants in the houfe. 

Leave 
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Leave a pail of dirty water with the mop in 
it, a coal-box, a bottle, a broom, a chamber-pot, 
and fuch other unfightly things, either in a blind 
entry, or upon the darkeft part of thje back-ftairs, 
that they may not be feen $ and if people break 
their fliins by trampling on them, it is their owa 
fault. 

Never empty the chamber-pots until they are 
quite full. If that happeneth in the night, empty 
them into the ftreet 5 if in the morning, into the 
garden : for it would be an endlefs work to go a 
dozen times from the garret and upper-rooms, 
down to the backfide. But never wafh them in 
any other liquor except their own. What clean- 
ly girl would be dabbling in other folks urine ? 
and be fides, the fmell of Hale, as I obferved 'be- 
fore, is admirable againft the vapours ; which, a 
hundred to one, may be your lady's cafe. 

Brufh down the cobwebs with a broom that is 
wet and dirty j which will make them (tick the 
fader to it, and bring them down more effec- 
tually. 

When you rid up the parlour-hearth in a 
morning, throw the laft night's a(hes into a fieve; 
and what falls through, as you carry it down* 
will ferve inftead of fand for the room and the: 
(lairs. 

When you have fcoured the brafies and irons 
in the parlour-chimney, lay the foul wet clout 
upon the next chair, that your lady may fee you 
have not neglected your work. Obferve the 
lame rule when you clean the brafs-locksj^onljfj 
F f z with 
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with this addition, to leave the marks of you 
£ere on the doors, to (hew you have not foi 

Leave your lady's chamber-pot in her 
chamber-window ail day to air. 

Bring up none but large coals to the dii 
room and your lady's chamber : They mat 
beft fires •, and if you find them too big, it is 
to break them on the marble-hearth. 

When you go to bed, be fure take case of 
and therefore blow the candle out with 
breath, and then thruft it under your bed. 1 
the fmell of the fnuff is very good agairul 
pours. 

Ferfuade the footman who got you with < 
to marry you before you are fix months g 
and if your lady afts you, why you would 
a fellow who was not worth a groat ? let 
anfwerbe, That fervice is no inheritance. 

When your lady's bed is made, put the c 
ber-pot under it, but in fuch a manner ; 
thruft the valance along with it, that it ma 
full in fight, and ready for your lady whe; 
hath occafion to ufe it. 

Lock up a cat or a dog in fome room or 
fct, fo as to make fuch a noife all over the h 
as may frighten away the thieves, if any ft 
attempt to break or fteal in. 

When you wafb any of the rooms toward: 
ftreet, over night, throw the foul water oi 
the ftreei-door 5 but be fure not to look b< 
you, for fear thofe, on whom the water lij 
might think you uncivil, and that you did i 

pur] 
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purpofe. If he, who fuffers, breaks the win- 
dows in revenge, and your lady chides you, and 
gives pofitive orders that you fhould carry the 
pail down, and empty it in the fink, you have 
an ! eafy remedy. When you warn an upper- 
room, carry down the pail fo as to let the water 
dribble on the flairs all the way down to the 
kitchen j by which not only your load will be 
lighter, but you will convince your lady, that it 
is better to throw the water out of the windows, 
or down the ftreet-door fteps. Befides, this lat- 
ter praGice will be very diverting to you and the 
family in a frofty night, to fee a hundred peo- 
ple falling on their nofes or backfides before 
your door, when the water is frozen* 

Polifh and brighten the marble-dearths and 
chimney-pieces with 2 clout dipt in greafe : no- 
thing maketh them mine fo well j and it is the 
bufinefs of the ladies to tale care of their pet- 
ticoats. 

If your lady be fo nice that fhe will have the 
room fcoured with freeftone, be fure to leave the 
marks of the freeftone fix inches deep round the. 
bottom of the wainfcot, that your lady may fee 
your obedience to her orders* 

CHAP. XL 

Dire&ions to the Dairy-biauk 

FAtigue of making butter: Put fcalding 
water in your churn,, although in fummer,. 
F f J * and 
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and churn clofc to the kitchen-fire, and with 
cream of a week old. Keep cream for your 
fweetheart. 



CHAP. XIL 

Dire&ions to the Childrens-maid* ! 

IF a child be (ick, give it whatever it wants to 
eat or drink, although particularly forbid bj 
the doftor ; for what we long for in ficknefs, 
will do us good : and throw the phyfic out of 
the window j the child will love you the better y 
but bid it not tell. Do the fame for your lady 
when {he longs for any thing in ficknefs, and 
engage it will do her good. 

If your miftrfefs cometh to the nurfery, and of- 
fers to whip a child, fnatch it out of her hands in * 
a rage, and tell her fhe is the cruelleft mother 
you ever faw ; She will chide, but love you the 
better. , Tell the children (lories of fpirits, when 
they offer to cry, fcsV. 

Be fure to wean the children, &c+ 

CHAP. XIIL 
Directions to the Nurse. 

IF you happen to let the child fair, and lame 
it, be fure never to confefs it •, and. if it 
dies, all is fafe* 

Contrive 
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Contrive to be with child as foon as you can, 
rhile you are giving fuck, that you may be rea- 
y for another fervice, when the child you nurfe 
ies. or is weaned. 



CHAP. XIV. 
Directions to the Laundress. 

[F you finge the linen with the iron, rub the 
place with flour,, chalk, or white powder ; 
nd if nothing will do, wafh it fo long till it be 
ither not to be feen* or torn to rags. 
About tearing linen • in "wafhing. 

When your linen is pinned on the line,, or 01* 
i hedge, and it rains, whip it off, although you 
ear it, £sV. But the place for hanging them* 
s on young fruk-trees, efpecially in bloflbm ; 
he linen cannot be torn, and the trees giye them. 
1 fine fmelL 

CHAP. XV. 

Dire&ions to the House-keeper.. 

YOU muft always have a favourite footman 
whom you can depend upon ; and order 
him to be very watchful when the fecond courfe 
is taken off, that it be brought Cafely to your, of- 
fice, 
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ficc, that you and the ftcward may have ; 
bit together. 



CHAP. XVI. 

Dire&ions to the Tutoress, or Goveri 

SAT, the children have fore eyes •> Mifs 
won't take to her book, &c. 
Make the miffes read French and Englif 
vels, and French romances, and all the con: 
writ in King Charles II. and King Will 
reign, to foften their nature, and make" 
tender-hearted, 5sV# 

(To the preceding directions to Servants the i 
fag may be added, as they were both written wi 
fame defign, though in a very different manner, 
eafily be perceived, that thefe are to be nnderftoo 
rally, and the others ironically; nor is it imprc 
that the thought of giving them an ironical tin 
conceited after the general defign was formed, a 
fome part executed. If the literal initru&Hm b< 
ufeful, it muft be cenfefled, that the irony is more 
taining; and if both had been completed, the p< 
advantages of each would have been fo evident th 
public would have had re a£m to complain, if eit 
them had been fuppreflbd). 

The duty of Servants at Inns* 

BE mounted before your mailer. "When 
1 fee him mounted, ride out before 
.When he baits at noon* enter the inn-gat 
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(ore him, and call tbeoftler to hold your matter's 
borfe while he alights. Leave your mailer to 
the fervants of the inn ; go you with the horfes 
into the (table ; chufe a place fartheft from the 
table-door ; fee the (landing be, dry ; fend im- 
mediately for fre(h draw 5 fee all the old hay out 
>f the rack, and get f re(h put in ; fee your hor- 
!es girths be loofed and (luffed •, take not off the 
>ridles till they are cool, nor faddles in an hour ; 
be their hoofs be well picked ; try if the heads 
>f the nails be fad, and whether they be well 
.linched j if not, fend prefently for a fmith : Al- 
ways (land by while the fmith is employed. 
Jive the oats the la(l thing. Water your hop- 
es when you are within a mile of the inn. Ne- 
'er keep above forty yards before or behind your 
nailer, unlefs he commands you. Try the oats 
»y fmelling and weighing them ; fee you have 
;ood meafure ; (land by while your horfes are 
ating their oats. When you enter your even* 
ng-inn, let your horfes feet be fluffed with cow- 
lung every night. 

Obferve the fame rules ; only be Aire if any 
bing be wanting for a fmith, let it be done over 
tight. 

Know tbe time your mailer will fet out in the 
doming : Allow him a full hour to get himfelf 
eady. Contrive both at morn and noon to eat, 
o that your mailer need not (lay for you. Do 
lot let the drawer carry the bill to your mailer, 
ut examine it fir ft carefully and honeilly, and 
ben bring it yourfelf \ and be able to account 

ior 
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for every article. If the fervants have not b< 
civil, tell your m after before their faces, wl 
he is going to give them money. 

Duty of the other Servant, where there are V 

Ride forty yards behind your mafter, but 
mounted before him. Obferve now and tl 
whether his horfe's (hoes be right. When 
come to an inn at noon," give your horfe to 
oftler ; beftir yourfelf to get a convenient re 
for your mafter ; bring all his things into 
room full in his fight ; inquire what is in 
houfe ; fee it yourfelf, and tell your mafter 1 
you like it. Step yourfelf now and then i 
the kitchen, to haften dinner or fupper ; and 
ferve whether they be cleanly. Tafte the 
and tell your mafter whether it be good or t 
If he want wine, go you with the drawer, 
chufe a bottle well filled and flopped : If 
wine be in hog (heads, defire to tafte and fr 
it \ if it be four, or not clear, or ill-tafted, 
your maftei know it, that he may not be at 
charge of wine not fit to be drank. See 
fait be dry and powdered, the bread new 
clean, the knives fharp. At night obferve 
fame rules ; but firft chufe him a warm ro< 
with a lock and key in order, then call imi 
diately for the meets ; fee them well aired, an< 
a large fire j feel the blankets, bed,bolfter, pill 
whether they be dry, and whether the floor 
der the bed be damp. Let the chamber be i 
• wl 
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hich hath been laft lain in ; inquire about it. 
" the bed itfelf be damp, let it be brought before 

large fire, and air it on both fides. That you 
lay forget nothing in the inn, have a fair lift of 
r hat you want to take out; and when you put 
lem up, compare them with your lift. 

You are to ftep now and then into the ft able, 
> fee whether the groom performs his duty. 

For packing up your things, have a lift of li- 
en, E5V. In packing, take care that no two hard 
lings be together, and that they be wrapped up 
1 paper "or towels. Have a good provifion of 
irge coarfe paper, and other wafte paper. Re* 
nember to put every thing in their proper 
laces in the portmanteau. Stuff the (hoes and 
lippers at the toes with a fmall lock of hay ; 
old up the cloaths fo as that they may not be 
ampled. When your mafter is in his room at 
tight, put all his things in fuch a manner as he 
las them at home. Learn to have fomc (kill in 
ookery, that at a pinch you may be able to make 
rour mafter eafy. 

The groom. Carry with you a ftirrup-kather, 
in awl, twelve horfe-nails, and a horfe's fore- 
hoes, pick^ and an hammer, for fear of an acci- 
lent ; and fome ends, and pack-thread, a bottle- 
crew, knife, and pen-knife, needles, pins, thread, 
51k, worfted, &c fome plaiftcrs and fcifiars. 

berri) The fervants to carry their own things. 
Have a pocket-book, keep all the bills, date the 
time and place ; and indorfe the numbers. 
Inquire in every town, if there be any thing 

worth 
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worth feeing. Obferve the country-feats, and 
afk who they belong to ; and enter them, and 
the counties where they are. 

Search under your matter's bed when he is 
gone up, left a cat, or fomething elfe, may be 
t under it. 

^When your matter's bed is made, and his 
things ready, lock the chamber-door, and keep 
the key till he goes taf>ed ; then keep it in your 
pocket till morn. \ 

Let the fervants of the inn be fure to wake 
you above an hour before your matter is to go, 
that he may have an hour to prepare himfelf. 

If the oftler hath been knavifti or negligent, 
do not let him hold your matter's horfe. Obfenre 
the fame rule at a gentleman's houfe. If the 
groom hath not taken care of your horfes, do not 
fet him hold your matter's. 

Inquire at every inn where you ftay, what is 
the beft inn in the next town you are to come 
to ; yet do not rely on that, but likewife as you 
enter into any town to ftay, afk the people which 
is the beft inn ; and go to that which moft peo- 
ple commend. 

See that your matter's boottbe dried and well 
liquored over night. 



OF 
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O P T H E 

EDUCATION op LADIES. 

rHERE is a fubjeft of controverfy which I 
have frequently met with, in mixt and 
le& companies of both 'fexes, and fometimes 
ily of men, Whether it be prudent to chufe a 
ife, who hath good natural fenfe, fome tafte, of 
it and humour, fufficiently verfed in her own 
tural language, able to read and reliih hiftory, 
dks of travels, moral or entertaining difcourfes, 
d be a tolerable judge of the beauties in poe* 
r ? This queftion is generally determined in 
e negative by the women themfelveS, but aj- 
oft univerfally by the men. 
We mult obferve, that, in this debate, thofe 
aom we call men and women of fafhion, are 
ly to be underftood, not merchants, tradefmen, 
others of fuch occupations, who are not fup- 
fed to have fhared in a liberal education. I 
cept likewife all minifters of ftate, during their 
wer, lawyers and phyficians in great pra&ice, 
rfons in fuch employments as take up the greater 
it of the day, and perhaps fome other c.ondi- 
>ns of life which I cannot call to mind. Nei- 
er mud I forget to except all gentlemen- of the 
my from the general to the enfign ; becaufe 
afe qualifications above mentioned in a wife, 
s wholly out of their element and comprehen- 
Vol. X. Gj fion; 
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£<&'$ together with all mathematicians, and gen- 
, . tlemen lovers of mufic, metaphyficians, virtuofi, 
and great talkers, who have all amufements e- 
nough of their own. All thefe put together 
will amount to a great number of adverfariesi 
whom I fliall have no occafion to encounter, be- 
caufe I am already of their fentiments. Thofe 
perfons, whom I mean to include, are the bulk 
of lords, knights, and 'fquires throughout Eng- 
land, whether they refide between the town and 
country, or generally in either. I do alfo in- 
clude thofe of the clergy, who have tolerably 
good preferments in London or any other parts 
of the kingdom. 

The mod material arguments that I have met 
with, on the negative fide of this great queftion, 
are what I (hall now impartially report, in as fe 
ftrong a light as I think they can bear. 

It is argued, That the great end of marriage is 
propagation : That, consequently, the principal 
bufinefs of a wife is to breed children, and to 
take care of them in their infancy : That the 
wife is to look to her family, watch over the fer- 
vanu, fee that they do their work : That fhebe 
abfent from her houfe as little a$ poffibie : That 
(he is anfwerable for every thing amifs in the-fa- 
mily : That {he is to obey all the lawful^ com- 
mands of her hufband ; and vifit, or be vifited, 
by no perfons whom he difapproves : That her 
whole bufinefs, if well performed, will take-up 
mod hours of the day : That the greater (he is, 
and the more fervants fhe keeps, her infpection 

muft 
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muft increafe accordingly. For as a "family ttr 
prefents a kingdom, fo the wife, who is her huf- 
band's firft mii.iiter, muft, under him, dirett all 
the officers of ftate, even to the lowed ; and re-* 
port their behaviour to her hufband, as the firft 
minifter does to his prince. That fuch aftationr 
requires much time, and thought, and order ; 
and, if well executed, leaves but little time for 
vifits or diverfions. 

That a humour of reading books, excepting' 
thofe of devotion or houfewifery, is apt to turn 
a woman's brain. That plays, romance*, no- 
vels, and love-poems, are only proper to inftruft 
them how to carry on an intrigue. That all af- 
fectation of knowledge, beyond what is merely 
dome flic, renders them vain, conceited, and pre- 
tending. That the natural levity of women wants 
ballad ; and when (he once begins to think (he 
knows more than others of her fex, fhe will be- 
gin to defpife her hufband, and grow fond of e- 
very coxcomb who pretends to any knowledge in- 
books. That fhe will learn fcholaftic words ; 
make herfelf ridiculous by pronouncing then* 
wrong, and applying them abfurdly in all com- 
panies. That, in the mean time, her houfehold- 
affairs, and the care of her children, will be 
wholly laid afide ; her toilet will be crowdect 
with all the under-wits, where the converfatio** 
will pafs in criticifing on the lad play or poeixi 
that comes out, and (he will be careful to remerrx- 
ber all the remarks that were made, in order *c 
retail them in the next vifit, efpecially in corr* 
G g 2 pa** 
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paay who know nothing of the matter. That 
^rfhe will have all the impertinence of a pedant, ' 
without the knowledge ;,and for every new ac- 
quirement will become fo much the worfe. 

To fay the truth, that fhamefal and almoft flb 
aiverfal ncgleft of good education among our no- 
bility, gentry, and indeed among all others who 
are born to good eftates, will make this effay of 
little ufe to the prefent age : For, confidering 
Ae modern way of training up both fexes in ig- 
noranoA idlenefs, and vice, it is of little confe- 
quenctJbow they are coupled together. And 
therefore my fpeculations on this fubje& can be 
only of ufe to a fmall number: For, in the pre- 
fent fituation of the world, none but wife and . 
good men can fail of miffing their match, when* 
ever they are difpofed to marry ; and confequent- 
ly there is no reafon for complaint on either fide. 
The forms by which a hufband and wife are to 
live with regard to each other, and to the world, 
are fufficiently known and fixed, in dire& con* 
tradition to every precept of morality, religion, 
qt civil inftitution : It would he therefore an 
idle attempt to aim at breaking fo firm an efta- 
blifhment. 

"But, as it fometimes happens, that aa elder 
brother dies late enough to leave the younger at 
the univcrfity, after be hath made fome progrefs 
Jn learning \ if we fuppofe him to have a tole- 
rable genius, and a defire to improve it, he may 
consequently learn to value and efteem wifdom 
* and knowledge where-ever be finds them, even 

after : 
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after his fathers death, when his title and effate 
come into his own pofleflion. Of this kind, I 
reckon, by a favourable computation, there may 
poffibly be found, by a ftricl fearch among the 
mobility and gentry throughout England, about 
five hundred. Among thofe of all other callings 
er trades, who are able to maintain a fonat the 
univerfity, about treble that number* The foq* 
of clergymen bred to learning with any fuccefs* 
muft, by reafon of their parents poverty, be vtrjr 
inconfiderable, many of them being only admit- 
ted fervitors in colleges, (and consequently pro- 
ving good for nothing) : I (hall therefore count 
them to be not above fourfcore. But, to* avoid 
fractions, I (hall fuppofe there may ^>offibly be a> 
round number of two thoufand male human crea- 
tures in England (including Wales) who* have 
a tolerable (hare of reading and good fenfe.. I 
include in this lift all perfons of fuperior abili- 
ties, or great genius, or true judgment and tafte,, 
or of profound literature, who, I am confident,, 
we may reckon to be at lead five-and- twenty. 

I am very glad to have this opportunity of 
doing an honour to my country, by a computa- 
tion which I am afraid foreigners may conceive 
to be partial ; when, out of only fifteen thoufand 
families of lords and eftated gentlemen, which 
may probably be their number, I fuppofe one 
in thirty to be tolerably educated, with a fufli- 
cient fhare of good fenfe; Perhaps the cenfure 
maybe juft. And therefore, upon cooler thoughts, 
to ayoid all cavils, I (hall reduce them to one 
G g 2 thoufand* 
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thoufand, which, at lcaft, will be a numbe 
iicient to fill both Houfes of parliament. 

The daughters of great and rich families, 
puted after the fame manner, will hardly an 
to above half the number of the male ; be 
the care of their education is either left en 
to their mothers, or they are fent to boar 
fchools, or put into the hands of Englii 
French governefles, and generally the worfl 
can be gotten for money. So that, after tr 
du&ion I was compelled to, from two thoi 
to one, half the number of well-educated : 
lity and gentry mud either continue in a I 
life, or be forced to couple themfelves witl: 
men for whom they can poffibly have no eft< 
I mean fools, prudes, coquettes, gamefters, i 
terers* endlefs talkers o( nonfenfe, fple 
idlerst intriguers, given to fcandal and cen 



A 

ISCOURSE 

To prove the Antiquity of the 
IGLISH TONGUE. 

irtg, from various inflances 3 that HEBREW, 
leek, and Latin, were derived jrcm tht^ 

GLISH. 

Jring the reign of parties, for about for- 
ty years paft, it is a melancholy confides 
to obferve bow philology hath been negle£U 
bich was before the darling employment of 
rreateft authors, from the restoration of 
ing in Europe. Neither do I remember it 
ve been cultivated, fcnee the Revolution, 
ly one perfon with great fuccefs, except our 
rious modern ftar, Doftor Richard Bentley,. 
whom the republic of learning mull expire, 
ithematics did with Sir Ifaac Newton. My 
tion hath been gradually attempting, from 
arly youth, to be the holder of a rufh-light 
e that great luminary j which, at lead, 
t be of fome little ufe during thofe fhort in* 
Is, while he was fnuffing his candle, or peep- 
pith it under a bulhel. 

My 
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My prefent attempt is to aflert the anti- 
quity of our Englifh tongue ^ which, as I (hall 
undertake to prove by invincible arguments, hath 
varied very little for thefe two thoufand fix hun- 
dred and thirty-four years paft. And my proofs, 
{hall be drawn from etymology v wherein I (hall 
ufe my readers much fairer than Pezron, Skin- 
ner, Vorftigan, Camden, and many other fuper- 
ficial pretenders, have done. For I will put no 
force upon the words, nor defire any more-favour 
than to allow for the ufual accidents of corrup- 
tion, or the a.voiding a cacophonia* 

I think I can make it manifeft to all impartial 
readers, that our language,, as we now {peak it, 
was originally the fame with thofe of the Jews, 
the Greeks, and the Romans, however corrupt- 
ed in fucceeding times by a mixture of baibarifais. 
I (hall only produce at prefent two inftances, a- 
mong a thoufand, from the Latin tongue. Cha* 
*a f which they interpret a necejary-houfe, is alto- 
gether an Englifh word, the laft letter a being,. 
by the miftake of fome fcribe, transferred from 
the beginning to the end of the word. In the 
primitive orthography it is called a cloac, which, 
had the fame fignification ; and ftill continues fo 
at Edinburgh in Scotland j where a man in a 
cfoac, or cloak, of a large circumference and 
length, carrying a convenient veffel under it, calls 
©ut, as he goes through the ftreets, Wha has neh 
of me? Whatever cuftomer calls, the veffel is 
placed ia the comer of the ftreet, the chac % or a I 

cloak, £ 

•i 
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cloak, furroonds and covers him, and thus he is 
eafed with decency and fecrefy. 

The fecond initance is yet more remarkable. 
The Latin word turpis figniSeth na/fy, or filthy. - 
Now this word turpis is a plain competition of 
two Englifh words •, only, by a fyncope, the laft 
letter of the firft fyllable, which is i, is taken 
out of the middle, to prevent the jarring of three 
eonfonants together : And thefe two Engliih 
words exprefs the two mod unfeemly excrements 
that belong to man. 

But although I could produce many other e*« 
tmples, equally convincing, that the Hebrews, 
the Greeks, and the Romans, originally fpoke 
the fame language which we do at prefent, yet 
I have chofen to confine myfclf chiefly to the 
"proper names of perfons, becaufe I conceive 
they will be of greater weight to confirm what I 
advance; the ground and reafon of thofe names 
being certainly owing to the nature, or fome di* 
ftinguifhing action or quality in thofe perfons* , 
and confequently exprefled in the true ancient 
language of the feveral people. 

I will begin with the Grecians, among whom 
the mod ancient are the great leaders on both 
fides in the ficge of Troy. For it is plain, from 
Homer, that the Trojans fpoke Greek as well as 
* the Grecians. Of thefe latter, Achilles was the 
mod valiant. This hero was of a reftlefs un- 
quiet nature, "never giving himfelf any repofe eU 
ther in peace or war ; and therefore, as Guy ot 
Warwick was called a KiJLcow> and another ter- 
rible 
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fible man a Kill-devil, fo this general was cat-' 
led A Kill-eafe> or dcftroyer of eafe; and at 
length, by corruption, Achilles. 

Heeler, on the other fide, was the braveft a- 
mong the Trojans. He had deftroyed fo many 
of the Greeks, by hacking and tearing them, that 
his foldiers, when they faw him fighting, would 
cry out, " Now the enemy will be hackt, now 
«« he will be tore. 9 ' At laft, by putting both 
words together, this appellation was given to 
their leader, under the name of Hack-tore \ and 
for the more commodious founding, Heflor. 

Diomede, another Grecian captain, had the 
boldnefs to fight with Venus, and wound her ; 
whereupon the goddefs, in a rage, ordered her 
fon Cupid to make this hero be hated by all wo- 
men, repeating it often that he (hould die a maid; 
from whence, by a fmall change in orthography, 
he was called Diotnede. And it is to be obser- 
ved, that the term maiden-head is frequently, at 
this very day, applied to perfons of either fex. 

Ajax was, in fame, the next Grecian general 
to Achilles. The derivation of his name from a 
jokes, however afferted by great authors, is, in 
my opinion, very unworthy both of them and of 
the hero himfelf. I have often wqndered to fee 
fiich learned men miftake in fo clear a point. 
This hero is known to have been a moft intem- 
perate liver, as it is ufual with foldiers ; and, al- 
though he was not old, yet, by converfing with 
camp-ftrollers, • he had got pains in his bones, * 
which be pretended to his friends were only age- 
aches ; 
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mcbes; but they telling the ftory abouf the 
army, as the vulgar always confound right pro- 
nunciation, he was afterwards known by no o~ 
ther name than Ajax* 

The next I mall mention is Andromache^ the 
famous wife of He&or. Her father was a Scotch 
gentleman, of a noble family ftill fubfifting in 
that ancient kingdom. But, being a foreigner 
in Troy, to which city he led fome of his coun- 
trymen in the defence of Priam, as Diclys Cre- 
tenfts learnedly obferves, Hector fell in love 
with his daughter ; and the father's name waj| 
Andrew Mack ay* The young lady was called 
by the fame name, only a little foftencd to the 
Grecian accent. 

AJtyanax was the fon of Heftor and Andro- 
mache. When Troy- was taken, this young 
prince had his head cut off, and his body thrown 
to fwine. From this fatal accident he had his 
name ; which hath, by a peculiar good fortune, 
been preferved entire, A Jly, an ax. 

Mars may be mentioned among thefe, becaufe 
he fought againft the Greeks. He was called 
the god of war ; and is defcribed as a fwearing, 
Swaggering companion, and a great giver of 
rude language. For, when, he was angry, he 
would cry, " Kifs my a~fe 9 My a—fe in a band- 
box, My a —fe all over :" Which he repeated fd 
commonly, that he got the appellation of My 
a—fe\ and, by a common abbreviation, M'ars; 
* fpom whence, by leaving out the mark of elifion^ 
Mmrs. And this is a common practice -among 

U3 
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us at prefent ; as in the words D'anvers, D'aven* 
forty Uanby> which arc now written Danvtrs y 
Davenport, Danby, and many others. 

The next is Hercules , otherwife called Abides. 
Both thefe names are Englifh, with little altera- 
tion \ and defcribe the principal qualities of that 
hero, who was diftinguiihed for being a fla?e 
to his miftrefles, and at the fame time for his 
great ftrength and courage. Omphale, his chief 
naiftrefs, ufed to call her lovers her cullies; 
and becaufe this hero was more and longer 
fubje& to her than any other, he was in a par- 
ticular manner called the chief of her cullies : 
which, by ail eafy change, made the word Her- 
cules. His other name, Abides, was given him 
on account of his prowefs: For, in fight, he 
ufed ttrftrike on alljides, and was allowed on 
mil Jides to be the chief hero of his age. For 
one of which reafons, he was called All-fides > or 
Alcides ; but I am inclined to favour the former 
opinion. 

A certain Grecian youth was a great imitator 
of Socrates ; which that philofopher bbferving, 
with much pleafure, faid to his friends, " There 
" is an ape o' mine own days* 9 ' After which $e 
young man was called Epaminondajj and proved 
to be the moil virtuous perfon, as well as the 
greateft general, of his age. 

Ucalegon was a very obliging inn-keeper of 
Troy. When a gueft was going to take horfe, 
the landlord took leave of him with this com- 
pliment, '< Sir, I, (hall be glad to fee you call** 

" gam." 
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** gaiti" Strangers, who knew not his right 
name, caught his laft words ; and thus, by de- 
grees, that appellation prevailed, and he was 
kriown by nb other liame even among his neigh- 
bours. 

Hydra was a great ferpent which Hercules 
flew. , His ufUal oiitward garment was thfe raw. 
hide 6i a lion, and this he had on when he at- 
tacked the ferp^rtt ; which* therefore, took its 
name from the fkin : The modefty of that hero 
devolving the honour of his victory upon the 
lion's fkirt, calling that enormous fnake the Hyde* 
raw ferpent. 

Ltda^rzs thfe mother of Caftor and Pollux | 
whom Jupiter embracing in the (hape of a fwan> 
die laid a cottple of eggs ; and was therefore call-* 
ed Laid-dj or Led a. 

As to Jupiter himfelf, it is well known that, 
the ftatues arid pictures of this heathen god, in 
the Roman- Catholic countries, refemble thofe 
of St Peter, and are often taken the one for the 
other. The reafon is manifeft : For when the 
eihperors Had eftablifhed Ghriftianity, the Hea- 
thens were afraid of acknowledging their hea- 
then idols of the chief god, and pretended it 
was only a ftatue of the Jew Peter. And thus 
the principal heathen god came to be called by 
the ancient Romans, with very little alteration, 
Jupiter. 

The Hamadryades are represented by miftakeR 
antiquity as nymphs of the groves. But the 
true account is this : They were women of Cala- 

VcvL. X. H h bria, 
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bria, who dealt in bacon ; and, living near the, 
fra-udc, uTed to pickle their bacon in fait water, 
and then fet it up to dry in the fun. From 
whence they were properly called Ham-a-dry-a- 
£jrt*- t and, in procefs of time, mifs-fpelt Hama- 
girysdes. 

Xftt*fit 3 the god of the fea, had his name 
from the tunes fung to him by tritons, upon 
their (hells, every neap or nep tide. The word 
is come down to us almoft uncorrupted, as well 
as that of the tritsnt, his ferrants ; who, in or- 
der to pleafe their mafter, ufed to try all tones, 
till they could hit upon that he liked. 

Arifictle was a Peripatetic philofopher, who 
ufed to inftruA his fcholars while he was walk- 
ing. When the lads were come, he would a* 
rife t9 tell them what he thought proper ; and 
was therefore called, Arife to tell. But fucceed- 
ing ages, who underftood not this etymology, 
have, by an abfurd change, made it Ari/lotle. 

Ariftcphanes was a Greek comedian, full of 
levity, and gave himfelf too much freedoms 
which made a graver people not fcruple to fay, 
that he had a great deal of airy fluff in his writings: 
And thefe words, often repeated, made fucceed- 
ing ages denominate him Arijlophancs. Vide 
Rofin. Antiq. L iv. 

Alexander the Great was very fond of eggs 
roafted in hot afhes. As foon as his cooks heard 
he was come home to dinner or fupper, they 
called aloud to their *nder-officers, All eggs under 
the grate : which, repeated every day at noon 

and 
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and' evening, made ftrangers think it was that 
prince's real name, and therefore gave him no 
other ; and pofterity hath been ever fince under 
the fame delufion. 

Pygmalion was a perfon of very low ftature, 
but great valour; which made his townfm.en call 
him Pygmy lion : And fo it mould be fpelt ; al- 
though the word hath fuffered lefs by tranfcn- 
bers than many others. 

Archimedes was a mod famous mathematician. 
His ftudies required much filence and quiet: 
But his wife having feveral maids, they were 
always disturbing him with their tattle or their 
bufinefs j which forced him to come out every 
now and then to the ftair-head, and cry, " Hark 
* c ye maids* if you will not be quiet, I (hall turn 
« f you out of doors.'* He repeated thefe words, 
Hark ye maids ^ fo often, that the unlucky jader, 
when they found he was at his ftudy, would fay, 
There is Hark ye maids , let us fpeak foftly. Thus 
the name went through the neighbourhood ; and 
at laft grew fo general, that we are ignorant of 
that great man's true name to this day. 

Strabo was a famous geographer^ and, to im- 
prove his knowledge, travelled over feveral coun- 
tries, as the writers of his life inform us ; who 
likewife add, that he affecled great nicenefs and 
finery in his cloaths ; from whence people took 
occafion to calr him the Stray beau 5 which future 
ages have pinned down upon him, very much 
to his diihonour. 

•' PelofonnefuS) that famous <Jrecian peninfula, 
H h 2 got 
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jot Its name from a Greek colony in A£a tic 
Lefs; many of whom going for traffic thither, 
and finding that the inhabitants had but one well 
in the town of * * * # , from whence certain 
porters ufed to carry the v.a^er though the city 
in great pails, fc heavy ih^t they were often 
forceS to fet them down for safe >. the tired pos- 
ters, after they had let down thf pails* anji want- * 
cd to take them up again, wouty call ipi aflift- 
ance to thofe who were qeajreft, in thefc *prds, 
Pail up % and cafe us. The flr^O^er Greeks, beam- 
ing thefe words repealed a t$ r oufa i n4 times as 
they paffed the ftreet, thought the ipfrefritanU 
were pronouncing the najne of .their country, 
\rhich made the foreign Greeks call it Pdoponnt- 
ft$s, a manifeft corruption of Pqil up qnd tafe ut* 

Having mentioned fo many Grecians to prove 
my hypothecs, I fhall not tire the reader with 
producing an equal number of Romans, as I 
might eafily do. Some few will he fufl&cient. 

Crfar was thegreateft captain of t^at empire: 
The word ought to be fpelt §pfe*> hfcaufe he 
feifed on not only moft of the knpwn world, but 
even the liberties of his own country : Sp that a 
more proper appellation, could not ha^ve been gi* 
ven bin?. 

Cicerq was a poor fcholar in the univerfity of 
Athens* wherewith his enemies in Rome ufed to 
reproach him \ and as he palled the ftreets, would 
call out, O Cifer, Cifer o / A word ftiJl ufed m 
-Cambridge, and anfwers to a fervitor in Oxford, 

Amiibql wa,$ fworn enemy of the Romans, and 

gained 
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gained many glorious vi&ories over them. This 
name appears, at firft repeating, to be a metaphor 
drawn from tennis, exprefling a fldiful gamefter, 
who can take any ball ; and is very juftly applied 
to fo renowned a commander* Navigators are 
led into a ftrange miftake upon this article. We 
have ufually in our fleet fome large man of war, 
called the Annibal with great propriety, becaufc 
it is fo ftrong that it may defy any ball from a 
cannon. And.fuch is the deplorable ignorance of 
our feamen, that they mifcall it the Honey-ball. 

Cartago was the moft famous trading city in 
the world ; where, in every ftreet, there was 
many a cart a-going, probably laden with mer- 
chants goods. Vide Alexander ab AJexaudro, and 
Suidas upon the word Cartago* 

The word Roman itfelf is perfe£Uy Englifh,, 
like other words ending in man or. men, as hang- 
man, drayman, hunt/man, and feveral others* 
It was formerly fpelt row-matt, which is the fame 
with water-man. And therefore when we rea4 
oijeja (or, as it U corruptly fpelt, g*fta,\ Roma* 
norunty it is to be underftood of the rough r manner 
oije/fing ufed by watermen j who, upon the fide* 
of rivers, would row wan oru'in. This I think is 
clear enough to convince the moft incredulous. 

Mifanthropus was the name of aa ill-natured 
man, which he obtained by a cuftom of catching 
a great number of mice, then {hutting them up 
in a room, and throwing a cat among them. Up- 
on which his fellow-citizens called him Mice 
^and throw pufs. The reader obferves how much the 
orthography hath been changed* without^ltering 
Hhj the 
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the found : But fuch depravations we owe to the 
injury of time, and grofs ignoraflce of transcribers. 

Among the antients, fortune-telling by the 
ftars was a very beggarly trade. The profeflbrs 
Jay upon ftraw, and their cabins we're covered 
with the fame materials; Whence every one 
who followed that myftery was called a ftraw 
Jodger, or a lodger in ftraw ; but in the new-fan- 
gled way of fpeiling aftrologen 

It is remarkabte that the very word 1 dipthong is 
wholly Englifh. In former times fchool-boys 
were chaftifed with thongs fattened' at the head 
t>f a (lick. It was obferved that young lads were 
much puzzled with fpeiling, and pronouncing 
•words where two vowels came together, and 
were often correGed for their miftakes in that 
point* Upon thefe occafions the matter would dip 
his thongs (as we now do rods) in p — , which made 
tihat difficult union of vowels to be called dipthong. 

Bucephalus, the famous horfe of Alexander, 
'was fo called becaufe there were many grooml 
employed about him, which fellows were always 
bufy in their office ; and, becaufe the horfe had 
fo many bufy fellows about him* it was natural 
for thofe who went to the ftable to fay, " Let 
** us go to the bufy fellows " by which they 
meant to fee that prince's horfe. And, in pro- 
cefs of time, . thefe words were abfurdly applied 
to the animal itfelf, which was thenceforth ftyled 
Bufy-felhws> and very improperly Bucephalus. 

I fhall now Bring a few proofs of the fame 
Hind, to convince my readfers that our Englifh 
Jknguage was veliViiovra to tke ^ews. 
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Mofes, the great leader of thofe people ouf of 
Egypt* was* in. propriety of fpeech, called Mow- 
feaS} becaufe he mowed the feas down in the mid- 
dle, to make a path- for the Ifraelites. 

Abraham was a perfon of ftrong bones and G- 
news, and a firm walker ; which made the peo** 
pie fay, He was a man (in the Scotch phrafe, 
which comes neareft to the old Saxon) of a bra 
ham, that is, of a brave ftrong ham ; from 
whence he acquired his name. 

The man whom the Jews called Balam, was 
a (hepherd \ who, by often crying Ba to his 
lambs, was therefore called Baalamb, or tialanu 

Ifaac is nothing elfe but eyes ake \ becaufe the 
Xalmudifts report that he had a pain in his eyes* 
Vidt Ben-gorion and thc ; Targum 'on Genejis. 

Thus I have manifestly proved, that the 
Greeks* the Romans, and the Jews, fpoke the 
language we now do in England ; which is an 
honour to our country that I thought proper to 
fet in a true light, and yet hath not been done^ 
as I have heard * by any other writer. 

And thus I have ventured (perhaps too teme* 
rarioufly) t6- contribute my mite to the learned 
world ; from whofe candour, if I may hope to 
receive fome approbation, it may probably give 
me encouragement to proceed to fome other fpe- 
eulations, if poffible, of greater importance than 
what I now offer; and which have been the la- 
bour of many years, as well as of conftant watch- 
ings, tbat I might be ufeful to mankind, and 
particularly to. mine own. country. 

CON- 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

A I O V T 

MAINTAINING the POOR- 

TT y E have been amufed, fo» at leafl; thirty 
V V years pan:, with numbcrlefs fchemes in 
writing and difcourfe, both in and out of parlia- 
ment, for maintaining the poor, and fetting 
them to work, efpecially in this, city \ mod of 
which were idle, indigefled, or vifionary, and 
all of them inefie&ual, as it hath plainly appear- 
ed by the confequences. Many of thofe pre* 
je&ors were fo ftupid, that they drew a parallel 
from Holland and England, to be fettled in Ire- 
land y that is to fay, from two countries with full 
freedom and encouragement for trade, -to 9 
third where all kind of trade is cramped, and 
the moft beneficial parts are entirely taken away. 
But the perpetual infelicity of' fatfe. and fpQlift. 
reafoning, as we.ll as proceeding and acting upon 
it, feema to be fatal to this country.. 

For my own part, who have much converted 
with thofe folks, who call themfelve& merchants, 
I do not remember to have met with a more igr 
norant and wrong-thinking race of people in the 
very firft rudiments of trade + which, however, 
was not fq much owing to their want of capaci- 
ty, as to the Qraay conftitution of this kingdom,, 
where pedlars axe better qualified to thrive than 

- the 
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the wifeft merchants. I could fill a volume with 
pnly letting down a lift of the public abfurditie*, 
hy which this kingdom hath fuffered within the 
compafs of my own memory, fuch as could not 
he believed of any nation, among whom folly 
was not eftablifhed as a law. 1 cannot forbear 
inftancing a few of thefe, becaufe it may be of 
fame ufe to thoie who Avail have it in their 
power to be mpre cautioys for the future. 

Tipe firft was the building of the "barrackf* 
whereof I have feen above one JiaJf, and h^v/s 
heard enough of the reft, to ?£irm, thai the pq- 
blic hath b$en cheated of at leaft two-third* $f 
the money raifed for that ufe by the plain faaujl 
$S the undertakers* 

Anpther was the management of the rooney 
raifed for the Palatines; when, inftead pf en&- 
ploying that great fum ija purchasing lauds in 
fpmc remote *nd cheap part of the kingdom* 
gpd tb^tt planting thpfe people as a colony, the 
-whol? end was utterly defeated. 

A third is the infurance-office againft fire, by 
which federal thoyfand pounds are yearly remits 
ted to England (a trifle it feems we can eafily 
fpare), and will gradually increafe, until it come* 
to a good national tax. For the fociety-marks 
upon qur houfes (under which might properly be 
.written, Tie Lord have mercy upon us) fpread fafter 
and farther than the # colony of frogs/ I have, 

for 

• This fi mil it tide, which is certainly the fined that 
Could pofllbly have been ufed upon this occafioo, feem* 
p> require a ihnrt explication. About the beginning of 

thi* 
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for above twenty years paft", given warning fe- 
verai thoufand times, |to many fubftantial people, 
and to fuch who are acquainted with lords and 
•fquires, and the like great folks, (to any of whom 
1 have not the honour to be known): I mentioned 
my daily fears, left our watchful friends in Eng- 
land might take this bufinefs out of our hands; 
and how eafy it would be to prevent that evil, 
by erc&ing a fociety of perfons who had good 
eftates, fuch, for inftance, as that nobk knot of 
bankers under the ftyle of Swift and Company 
But now we are become tributary to England, 
not only for materials to light our own fires, . 
but for engines to put them out •, to which,' if 
hearth-money be added, (repealed in England as 
a grievance), we have the honour to pay three 
taxes for fire. 

A fourth was the knavery of thofe merchants* 
or linen-manufa&urers, or both, when, upon oo 
cafion of the plague at Marfeillea, we had a fair 

opportunity 

th!i current century, Doctor Gwythert, a pbyfician, tod 
fellow of the Univerfity of Dublin, brought over with 
him a parcel of frogs from England to Ireland, in order 
to propagate the fpecus in that kingdom, and threw 
them into the ditches of the UnlverGty-park: bat they 
*U pcrifhed. Whereupon he font to England for fome bot- 
tles of the frog-fpawn, which he threw into, thofe ditches \ 
by which means t^e fpeciet of frogs waj propagated hi 
that kingdom. However, their n amber was fo fmall in 
the year 1720, that a frog was no-where to be feen in 
Ireland, except in the neighbourhood of the Univerfitf* 
park : Bin, within fix or feven years after, they fpread 
thirty, forty, and fifty miles over the country; and io 
at Hit, by degrees, over the whole naxioa* 
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t>pportunity of getting into our hands the whole 
linen-trade with Spain ; but the commodity was 
fo bad, and held at fo high a rate, that almoft 
the whole cargo was returned, and the fmall 
remainder fold below the prime coil. 

So many other particulars of the fame nature 
crowd into my thoughts, that I am forced tc* 
(top j and the rather becaufe they are not very 
proper for my fubject, to which I fhall now re- 
turn. 

Among all the fchemes for maintaining the 
poor of the city, and fetting them to work* the 
lead weight hath been laid upon that (ingle point, 
which is of greateft importance •, I mean that of 
keeping foreign beggars from fwaaning hither 
out of every part of the country : for, until this 
be brought to pafs effectually, all our wife rea- 
sonings and proceedings upon them will be vain 
and ridiculous. 

The prodigious number of beggars through- 
out this kingdom, in proportion to fo fmall a 
number of people, is owing to many reafons : To 
the lazinefs of the natives; the want of work to 
employ them ; the enormous rents paid by cot- 
tagers for their miferable cabbins and potatoe- 
plots ; their early marriages without the lead 
profpe& of eftablifliment ; the ruin of agricul- 
ture, whereby fuch vaft numbers are hindered " 
from providing their own bread, and have no 
money to purchafe it ; the mortal damp upon all 
kinds of trade ; and many other circumftances 
too .tedious or invidious to mention. 

And to the fame caufes we owe the perpetual 

concoutfc 
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concourfe of foreign beggars to this town, the 
country landlords giving all affiftance, except mo-' 
nicy and vi&uals, .to drive from their eftates thofe 
rhiferable creatures they have undone. 

It was a general complaint againft the poor- 
houfe, under its former governors, that the num- 
ber of podr in this city did not leflen by taking 
three hundred into the houfe, and all of them 
recommended under the minifter arid church- 
warden's hands of the feveral parishes ; and this 
complaint mud ftill continue, although the poor- 
hotife (hould be enlarged to ihsiintairi three thou- 
sand, or everl dbuble that nuiribfer. 

The revenues of the poor-hqufe, as it is nbw 
e(labli(hed, amount to about two thoufand pounds . 
a-^ear; whereof two huridred allowed for of- 
ficers, and one hundred for repairs, the remain- 
ing feventeen huridred, at four pounds a-head/ 
will fupport four hundred and twenty-five per** 
fans. This is a favourable allowance, confider- 
ing that I fubtraft nothing for the diet bf thofe 
officers, and for wear and tare of furniture ; and 
if everjr one of thefe collegiates (hould be fet to 
work, it is agreed they will not be able to gain 
by their labour above one foiirth paFt of their 
maintenance. 

At the famd time the oratorial part of thefe 
gentlemen feldom vouch fafe to mention fewef 
than fifteen hundred, of two thoufand people, 
to be maintained, in this hofpital, without trou- 
bling their heads about the fund, * * ♦ * 
#*«*.*##*♦**###* 

UPON 
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UPON GIVING 



BADGES 

T O T H & 

O O R* 



THE continual concourfe of beggars, from 
all parts of the kingdom to this city, ha- 
ing made it impoffible for the feveral pari (he s to 
maintain their own poor, according to the an- 
cient laws of the land % feveral Lord Mayors did 
apply themfelves to the Lord Archbifhop of Du- 
blin, that his Grace would direft his clergy, and 
the church-wardens of the faid city, to appoint 
badges of brafs, copper, or pewter, to be worn 
by the poor of the feveral parishes. The badges 
to be marked with the initial letters of the name 
rf each church, and numbered i, 2, 3, &V. 
and to be well fewed and fattened on the right 
md left fhoulder of the outward garment of each 
}f the faid poor, by which they might be diftfru 
ruifhed. And that none of the faid poor fhould 
to out of their own pirifh to beg alms; whereof 
:he beadles were to take care. 

His Grace the Lord Archbifhop did accor- 
dingly give his dire&ions to the clergy ; which, 
lowever, have proved wholly ineffectual, by the 

Vol. X. Ii fraud 

• Sec a trcatife on this fuhjed^ Vol. IV. p. 124- 
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fraud, perverfenefs, or pride of the faid poor, 
feveral of them openly protefting they will never 
fubmit to wear the faid badges, and of thofe who 
received them, almoft every one kept them in 
their pockets, or hang them on a firing about 
their necks, or fatten them only with a pin, or 
•wear them under their coats not to be feen. By 
which means the whole defign is eluded, fothat 
a man may walk from one end of the town to 
the other, without feeing one beggar regularly 
badjred, and in fuch great numbers, that they are 
a mighty nuifance to the public, moft of them 
being foreigners. 

It is therefore propofed, That his Grace the 
Lord Arcbbifhop would pleafe to call the clergy 
of the city together, and renew his directions 
and exhortations to them, to put this affair of 
badges effe&ually in praftice, by fuch methods 
as his Grace and they (hall agree upon. And 
I think it would be highly neceflary, that fome 
paper mould be patted up, in feveral proper parts 
of the city, fignifying this order, and exhorting 
all people to give no alms except to thofe poor 
who are regularly badged, and only while they 
are within the precin&s of their own parifhes. 
And, if fomething like this were delivered by 
the minifters, in. the reading-defk, two or three 
Lord's days fucceffively, it would ftill be of fur- 
ther ufe to put this matter upon a right foot. 
•And that all who offend againft this regulation 
be treated as vagabonds and fturdy beggars. 

Dean ry-h on fe, 
• Sept. 26. i 7^6. 
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The Story of the Injured Lady. 

Written by herfclf. * 

In a Letter to her Friend.. 
With Ms Atrtwu, 

S I R, 

BEing ruined by the inconftancy and unkind- 
nefs of a lover, I hope a true and plain re- 
lation of my misfortunes may be of ufe and 
warning to credulous maids, never to put too 
much truft in deceitful men. 

A gentleman* in the neighbourhood had two 
miftrefTes, another and myfelff •> and he pretend- 
ed honourable love to us both. Our three hou- 
fes flood pretty near one another. His was part- 
ed from mine by a river ±, and from my rival's 
by an old broken wall §. But before I enter in- 
to the particulars of this gentleman's hard ufage 
of me, I will give a very juft impartial charader 
of my rival and myfelf. 

As to her perfon, fhe is tall and lean, and very 
ilhfhaped ; fhe hath bad features, and a worfe 
complexion; fhe hath a ftinking breath, and 
twenty ill fmells about her befides ; which are 
yet more unfufferable, by her natural fluttifhnefs } ' 
I i 2 for 

• England. | The Iriih fcai 

t Scotland and Ireland. $ The Picts wall* 
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for flic is always loufy, and never without the 
itch. As to her other qualities, fhe hath no re- 
putation either for virtue, honefty, truth, or man- 
ners : And it is no wonder, confidering what her 
education hath been. Scolding and curling are 
her common converfation. To fum up all ; (he 
is poor and beggarly, and gets a forry mainte- 
nance by pilfering where-ever (he comes. , As for 
this gentleman, who is now fo fond' of her, fhe 
(till beareth him an invincible hatred m % revileth 
him to his face, and raiieth at him in all com- 
panies. Her houfe is frequented by a company 
of rogues and thieves, and pick-pockets, whoa* 
fhe encourageth to rob bis hen-roofts, fteal hi* 
corn and cattle, and do him all manner of mis- 
chief. She hath been known to come at the 
head of thefe rafcals, and beat her lover until he 
was fore from head to .foot, ami then force him 
to pay for the trouble flic was at. Once, attend- 
ed with a crew of raggamuffifts, Ove broke into 
his houfe, turned all things topfy-turry, arid then 
fet it on fire. At the fame time fhe told fo many 
lies among his fervants, that it fet them all by 
the ears, and bis poor ft e ward * was knocked 
on the head; for which, I think, and fo doth all 
the country, that fhe ought to be anfwerable. 
To conclude her charafter : She is of a different 
religion, being a Prefbyterian of the moft rank 
and virulent kind, and confequ^ntly having aa 
inveterate hatred to the church ; yet I am fure, 
I have been always told, that in. marriage there 

ought 
* Charles.!. 
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ought to be an union of minds as well as of per- 
fons. 

I will now give my own chara&er; and (hall 
do it in few words, and with modefty and truth. 

I was reckoned to be as handfome as any in 
our neighbourhood, until I became pale and thin 
with grief and ill ufage. I am (till fair enough, 
and have, I think, no very ill feature about me. 
They that fee me now, will hardly allow me e- 
ver to have had any great (hare of beauty ; for, 
befides being fo much altered, I go always mob- 
bed, and in an undrefs, as well out of negle£t, 
as indeed for want of cloaths to appear in. I 
might add to all this, that I was born to a good 
cftate, although it now turneth to little account, 
under the oppreffions I endure, and hath been- 
the true caufe of all my misfortunes. 

Some years ago, this gentleman taking a fancy 
either to my pcrfon or fortune*, made his addref- 
fcs to me *, which, being then young and foolifh, 
I too readily admitted. He feemed to ufe me 
with fo much tendernefs, and his converfation 
•was fo very engaging, that all my conftancy and 
▼irtue were too foon overcome; and, to dwell 
no longer upon a theme that caufeth fuch bitter . 
reflexions, I muft confefs with fhame, that I 
was undone by the common arts praftifcd upon 
all eafy credulous virgins, half by force, and 
half by confent, after folemn vows and protefta- 
tions of marriage. When he had once got pof- 
feffion, he foon began to play the ufual part of 
a too fortunate lover, affe&ing on all occafions 
Li 3 to 
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to (hew his authority, and to aft like a conque- 
ror. Firfl, he found fault with the government 
<of my family % which I grant was none of the 
bed, confiding of ignorant illiterate creatures; 
for at that time I knew but little of the world. 
In compliance to him, therefore, I agreed to 
fall into his ways and methods of living. I coi> 
fented that his fteward fhould govern my houfe, 
•and have liberty to employ an under-fteward *, 
who fhould receive his directions. My lover 
proceeded farther, turning away feveral old fer-. 
vants and tenants, and fupplying me with o- 
-thers from his own houfe. ' Thefe grew fo do* 
mineering and unreasonable, that there was no 
quiet, and I heard of nothing but perpetual 
quarrels ; which, although I could not poffibly 
"help, yet my lover laid all the blame and pur 
nifhment upon me ; and, upon every falling out,, 
ftili turned away, more of my people, and fup- 
plied me in their (lead with a number of fellows 
and dependents of his own, whom he had no 
other way to provide for. Overcome by love, 
and to avoid noife and contention, I yielded to 
all his usurpations ; and finding it m vain to re- 
fill:, I thought it my bed policy to make my 
.court to my new fervants, and draw them to 
my intereds. I fed them from my own table 
with the bed I had, put my new tenants on the 
choice parts of my land, and treated them all fo 
kindly, that .they began to love me as well as 
their mader. In procefs of time all my old fer- 
\anls were gone, and I had not a creature a.- 

bout 
* Lord Lieutenant,. 
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ut me, nor above one or two tenants, but 
lat were of his chuGng ; yet I had the good 
:k, by gentle ufage, to bring over the greateft 
rt of them to my fide. When my lover ob- 
ved this, he began to alter his language ; and v 
thofe who inquired about me, he would an- 
er, that I was an old dependent upon his fa»- 
ly, whom he had placed on fome concerns o# 
» own ; and he began to ufe me accordingly, 
glefting by degrees all common civility in his 
haviour. 1 {hall never forget the fpeech he 
ide me one morning, which he delivered with 

the gravity in the world. He put me in 
nd of the vaft obligations I lay under to him, 
fending me fo many of his people for my own 
od, and to teach me manners : That it had 
ft him ten times more than I was worth to 
lintain me : That it; had been much better for 
m if I had been damned, or burnt, or funk to 
5 bottom of the fea : That it was but reafon- 
le I mould drain myfeif as far as I was able, 

reimburfe him fome of his charges: That 
)m henceforward he expected his word mould 

a law to me in all things : That I m lift main* 
n a pariih-watch againft thieves and robbers* 
d give falaries to an overfeer, a conftable, and 
hers, all of his own chufing, whom he would 
id from time to time to be fpies upon me : 
lat, to enable me the better in fupporting thefc 
pences, my tenants (hall be obliged to carry 

their goods crofs the river, to his own town- 
atket, and pay toll on both fides, and then 

fell 
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fell them at half value. But becaufe we , 
a nafty fort of people, and that be could not 
dure to touch any thing we had a hand in, 
likewife, becaufe he wanted work to emplo 
own folks, therefore we muft fend all our g 
to his market jjttft in their naturals; th : : 
immediately from the cow, without makijn 
■into cbeefe and butter ; the corn in th ; < 
the grafs as it is mowed > the wool as it con 
from the (heep's back ; and bring the fruit, u 
the branch ; that he might not be obliged to 
it after our filthy hands : That if a tenant c 
but a piece of bread, and cheefe to eat by 
way, or an inch of worded to mend bis ft 
ings, he fliould forfeit his whole parcel : . 
becaufe a company of rogues ufuaJly plied on 
river between- us, who often robbed my ten 
of their goods and boats, he ordered a wa 
man of his to guard th^m* whofe. manner i 
to be out of the way until the poor wret< 
were plundered ;. then to overtake the thie 
and feize all as lawful prize to his matter 
bimfelf. It would be endlefs to repeat a t 
dred other hardships he hath put upon me ; 
it is a general rule, that whenever he imag 
the fmalleft advantage will redound to on 
his-foptboys, by any new oppreffion of me 
my whole family and eftate, he never difput 
it a moment. Ail this hath rendered me fo v 
infignificant and contemptible at home, t 
forae fervants, to whom I pay the greateft wag 
and many tenants,, who.have: the moft benefr 

/ leal 
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leafes, are gone over to live with him ; yet I am 
bound to continue their wages, and pay their 
rents: By which means one third part of my 
whole income is fpent an his eftate, and above 
another third by his tolls and markets * and my 
poor tenants are fo funk and impoverifhed, that 
inftead of maintaining me fuitably-to my qua- 
lity} they can hardly find me cloaths to keep me 
warm, or provide the common neceffaries of life 
for themfelves. 

Matters being in this pofture between me and 
my lover, I received intelligence that he had 
been for fome time making very preffing over* 
tures of marriage to my rival, until there hap* 
pened fome mifunderftandings between them* 
She gave him ill words, and threatened to break 
off all commerce with him. He, on the other 
fide, having either acquired courage by his trip 
vmpbs over me, or fuppofing her as tame a fool 
*s I, thought at fixfh to carry it with a higlp. 
band > hut hearing at the fame time that (he had 
thoughts of making fame private propofals t# 
join with me againft him, and doubting, with 
very good reafon, that I would readily accept 
them, he feeroed very much difconcertcd. This. 
I thought was a proper occafion to (hew fome 
great example of generofity and love j and fo, 
without further confideration, I fent him word, 
that bearing there was like to be a quarrel be- 
tween him and my rival, notwithftanding all 
that had pafled, and without binding him to any 
conditions in my own favour, 1 would (land by 

bim» 



ding-clpaths are bought, and nothing r 
but to perform the cerfemony, which : 
for fome days, becaufc they defign it to t 
wedding. And to reward my love, c 
and generofity, he hath beftowed on n 
fice of being fempftre/s to his grooms 
men, which I am forced to accept < 
Yet, in the midft of this my fituation, 
but have fome pity for this deluded ma: 
himfelf away on an infamous creatu 
whatever (he pretendetb, I can prove, 
this very minute rather be a whore to 
great man, that (hall be namelefs, if : 
have her will. For my part, I thinl 
doth all the country too, that the man 
fed) at lead none of us are able to 
what he can poffibly fee in her, unlefi 
bewitched him, or given him fome po 
I am fure I never fought this allia 
you can bear me witnefs, that I might 
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thought ; all I now defire is, only to enjoy a 
little quiet, to be free from the perfecutions of 
this unreafonable man, and that he will let me 
manage my own little fortune to the belt advan- 
tage ; for which I will undertake to pay him a' 
con (ider able penfion every year, much more con- 
iiderable than what he now gets by his oppref- 
fions ; for he muft needs find himfelf a lofer at 
lad, when he hath drained me and my tenants 
fo dry, that we (hall not have a penny for him 
or ourfelves. There is one impofition of his I 
had almoft forgot, which I think unfufferable, 
and will appeal to you, or any reasonable perfon, 
whether it be fo or not. I told you before, that, 
by an ol4 compact, we agreed to have the fame 
fteward ; at which time I confented likewife to 
regulate my family and eftate by the fame me- 
thod with him, which he then (hewed me writ- 
ten down in form, and I approved of. Now, 
the turn he thinks fit to give this compact of 
ours is very extraordinary ; for he pretends, that 
whatever order! he (hall think fit to prefcribe for 
the future in his family, he may, if he will, 
compel mine to obferve them, without aflcing my 
advice, or hearing my reafons. So that I muft 
not make a leafe without his confent, or give any 
directions for the well-governing of my family* 
but what he countermands whenever he plea- 
feth. This leaveth me at fuch confufion and un- 
certainty, that my fervants know not when to 
obey me, and my tenants, although many of them 
be very well inclined, feem quite at a lofs. 

But 
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Bert I am too tedious upon this melanchoty 
fubje£t, which, however, I hope you will forgive, 
fincc the happinefs of my whole life dependeth 
^upon it. I defire you will think a while, and 
give your beft advice what meafures I (hall take 
with prudence, juftice, courage, and honour, to 
prote& my liberty and fortune again ft the har<k~ 
fliips and feverities I lie under from that unkind* 
inconstant man. x 



The Answer to the Injured Lady. 

Madam, 

1H AVE received your Lady (hip's letter, and 
carefully confidered every part of it ; and 
fhall give you my opinion how you ought to pro- 
ceed for your own fecurity. But, firft, I muft 
beg leave to tell your Ladyfliip, that you were 
guilty of an unpardonable weaknefs t'other day, 
in making that offer to your lover, of (landing by 
him in any quarrel he might have with your ri- 
val. You know very well, that (he began to ap- 
prehend he had defigns of ufing her as he had 
done you ; and common prudence might have 
directed you, rather to have entered into fome 
meafures with her for joining againft him, until 
he might at lead be brought to fome reasonable 
terms: But your invincible hatred to that lady 
hath carried your refenrments fo high, as to be 
the caufe of your ruin. Yet if you pleafe to con- 
sider, this averfion of your'a began a good while 

before 
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before (he became your rival, and was taken up by 
you and your family in a fort of compliment to 
your lover, who formerly had a great abhorrence 
for her. It is true, fince that time you have 
fuffered very much by her incroachments upon 
your eftate, but fhe never pretended to govern 
or direft you : And now you have drawn a new 
enemy upon yourfelf; for I think you may count 
U{)on all the ill offices (he can poffibly do you by 
her credit with her hufband ; whereas, if in- 
ftead of openly declaring againft her, without 
any provocation, you had but fat a while, and 
faid nothing, that gentleman would have leffen- 
ed his feverity to you out of perfect fear. This 
weaknefs of your's you call generofity 5 but I 
doubt there was more in the matter. In jfhort, 
Madam, I have good reafons to think you were 
betrayed to it by the pernicious counfels of fome 
about you : For, to my certain knowledge, feveral 
of your tenants, and fenrants, to whom you have 
been very kind, are as arrant rafcals as any in the 
country. I cannot but obferve what a mighty 
difference there is in one particular between 
your Ladyfhip and. your rival. Having yielded 
up your perfon, you thought nothing elfe worth 
defending ; and therefore you will not now infift 
upon thole very conditions for which. you yield- 
ed at firft. But your Ladyfliip cannot be igno-, 
rant, that, fome years fince, your rival did the 
fame thing, and upon no conditions at all ; nay, 
this gentleman kept her as a mils, and yet made 
her pay for her very diet and lodging. lSut it 
Vol. X. Kk being 
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being at a time when he had no fteward, and his 
family oot of order, (he dole away, and hath now 
got the trick very well known among the wo- 
men of the town, to grant a man the favour o- 
ver night, and the next day have the impudence 
to deny it to his face. But it is too late to re- 
proach you with any former overfights, which 
cannot now be re&ified. I know the matters 
of fad, as you relate them, are true and fairly 
represented. My advice therefore is this : Get 
your tenants together as foon as you conveni- 
ently can, and make them agree to the following 
refolutions. 

Firfl, That your family and tenants have no 
dependence upon the faid gentleman, further 
than by the old agreement, which obligeth you 
to have the fame fteward, and to regulate your 
houfehold by fuch methods as you fhall both a- 
gree to. 

Secondly, That you will not carry your goods 
to the market of his town, unlefs you pleafe, nor 
be hindered from carrying them any where elfe. 

TA/W/v, That the fervants you pay wages to, 
{hall live at home, or forfeit their places. 

Fourthly, That whatever leafe you make to a 
tenant, it (hall not be in his power to break it. 

If he will agree to thefe articles, I advife you 
to contribute as largely as you can to all charge* 
of partfli and county. 

I can afl'ure you, feveral of that gentleman's 

ableft tenants and fervants are againft his fever* 

xifage o£ you, and would be glad of an occafion 

■* to 
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mvince the reft of their error, if you irill not 
^anting to yourfelf, 

the gentleman refufes thefe juft and rcafon- 
offers, pray let me know it, and perhaps I 
think of fomething elfe that will be mow 
iual. 

I am, :•'■.■• 

M A P A M, 

Tour Lqdyjbip's $ &e.' 



lonfultation of four Phyfidans upon a 
Lord that was dying. 

! Dofitor. TS his honor fie ? Pr* laetus felis 
-I puis. It do es beat veris loto de. 
cond Do ft or. No notis as qui caffir veel fel tu 
i it- Inde edit is as faftas an alarum; ora 
bellat nite. 

bird DoBor. It is veri hi. 
ourth DoBor. Noto contra di&u in, mi jug© 
ti tis yeri loto de. It 13 as orto maladi fum 
t. Here e ver id o&o reti refto a par lori 
iel an coli poft ure.-r- 
\rjt DoBor. It is a me gri mas 1 opi nc. 
tcond DoBor. No do&o rite quit fbra quin Ik 
is a plane fim tomo fit. Sorites Para celfus : 
re adit. 

% irft DoBor. Nono doftor I ne ver quo te a- 
cafu do. 

?cond DoBor. Sum arfo : mi autoris no ne. 
bird DoBor. No quare lingat pne fenii des 
K k 2 ire. 
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ire. His honor 16 fie offa colli "cafure as i fit 

here. 

. Fourth Doclor. It is aether an atro phi ora colli 

eafu fed. Ire membri re ad it in do&or me ades 

*fle> here itis. % 

Third Dfiftor. I ne ver re ad apage init, no re 
▼cr in tendit. 

Second Doclor. Fer ne lis offa qui te deferent 
notio nas i here. • 

Firft Doclor. Notis ab ludi fluxit is veri plenc. 

Second Do 80*. I fitis a fluxit me re qui re ac 
lis ter. 

Third Doclor. I a ver his cafis venere a laffi 
difco ver edit in as hanc cor 5 an da poli pus in 
his no fe. An di fit be as i cetis, ago no rea me 
en fue. - < 

Firft Doclor. It is ad ange rus cafae ani. 

Fourth Doclor. I mus tellure alitis ago uti hu- 
mor in his belli* Hi flo ma£to is empti. 

Firft Doclor. It me bea pluri fi ; avo metis ve- 
ri pro. per fora manat his age. 

Second Doclor. Ure par donat prefenti des ire j 
bis dis eas is a cataride clare it. 

Third Doclor. Atlas tume findit as tone in his 
quid ni es. 

Fourth Doclor. It is alea pro fi fora uti fe. Prae 
hos his a poti cari ? can tu tellus. Ab lis ter 
me bene cefTa rifum decens. It is as urem edi 
in manicas es. 

Third Doclor. I findit ifto late tot hinc offa 
rem edi ; fori here his honor is de ad. 

Sevond Doclor. His time is cum. 

' Firji 
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Flrjl Dotlor. Is it trudo ut hinc ? 

Fourth Dotlor. It is Veri certa in. His par is 
belli fto lingo ut foris de partu re. 

Third Dotlor. Nae, i fis eccelens is de ad lae- 
tus en dum apri efto pne foris- fole. His honor 
has bina cato liquor a de ifti here. 

Fir/} DoEtor. A lor dis fum times as tingi as 
an ufu reris. 

Second Dotlor. A pi ftolis alligo time a verbi 
mi at en dans fora forte nite. 

Third DoBor. O mei ne vera tendo na nil or- 
dinis fie nes ani more. 

Fourth Doclor. A pi ftolis ne a quin in a nil or- 
do fis qua liti ; fum pes fore times more. It iftos 
mala fito a doctor o fis hie. 

Second Doclor. Laetus paco fiftis time. 

Firjl Doclor. Abigo ditis hi time inde editis 
forus alto fallas campe ringo fas faftas ajrato ut 
ofTa da iri ; fori fera bea tinge veri minute \ bi- 
mi folido. His lac quis, an das turdis auffi fto ut 
\alet is rea di forus. 

Second Doclor. Ali feris ab aft in a do, fori here 
ano is at adis flans. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

For the honour of the Kingdom of Ireland. 

THIS is to inform the public, that a gentle- 
man of long ftudy, obfervation, and ex- 
perience, hath employed himfelf for feveral years 
in making collections of fadls, relating to the 
K k 3 conduct 
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condu& of divines, phyficians, lawyers, foldiers % 
merchants, traders, and ef quires ; containing an hi- 
ftorical account of the moil remarkable corrup- 
tions, frauds, opprejjions, knaveries, and perjuries; 
wherein the name* of all the perfons concerned 
(hall be inferted at full length, with fome account 
of their families and Itations. 

But whereas the faid gentleman cannot com- 
plete his hiftory without fome affiftance from the 
public, he humbly defires, that all perfons who 
have any memoirs, or accounts, relating to them* 
ftlves, their families, their friends, or acquaintance, 
which are well attefted, and fit to enrich the 
work, will pleafe to fend them to the printer of 
this advertifement : And if any of the faid per- 
fons, who are difpofed to fend materials, happen 
to live in the country, it is defired their letters 
may be either franked, or the poft paid. 

This colleftion is to commence with the year 
1 700, and be continued to the prefent year 1738. 
The work is to be intitled, . The author's critical 
hiflorj of his own times. 

It is intended to be printed by fubfcription, jn 
a large o&avo •, each volume to contain five hun- 
dred fafts, and to be fold for a Britifh crown. 
The author propofeth that the whole work 
(which will take in the period of thirty-eight 
years) (hall be contained in eighteen volumes. 

Whoever (hall fend the author any accounts 
of perfons who have performed any a£s of /«- 
Jlice, charity, public fpirit, gratitude, fidelity, or 
the like, attefted by indubitable witnefles with- 
in 
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in the fame period ; the faid fa£ts (hall be print-* 
ed, by way of appendix, at the end of each vo- 
lume, and no addition to the price of the work 
demanded. But left fuch perfons may appre- 
hend, that the relating of thefe fads may be in- 
jurious to their reputations, their names (hall 
not be fet down without particular dire&ion. 

N. B. There will be a fmall number printed 
on royal paper for the curious, at only two Bri- 
tifh crowns. There will alfo be the effigies of 
the mod eminent perfons mentioned in this 
work, prefixed to each volume, curioufly engra- 
ved by Mr Hogarth. 

Subfcriptions are taken in by the printer here- 
of, and by the bookfellers of London and Du- 
blin, 



A Chara&er of P te M h. 

has the reputation of mod profound 

and univerfal learning : This is the ge- 
neral opinion, neither can it be eafily difproved. 
An old rufty iron-cheft in a banker's {hop, ftrong- 
ly locked, and wonderful heavy, is full of gold : 
This is the general opinion, neither can it be 
difproved, provided the key be loft, and what is 
in it be wedged fo clofe that it will not by any 
motion difcover'the metal by the chinking. Do- 
ing good is his pleafure ; and as no man con- 
fults another in his pleafures, neither does be in 

this 9 
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this ; by his* aukwardnefs and unadvifednefs dif.. 
appointing his own good defigns. His high fta- 
tion hath placed him in the way of great employ- 
ments ; which, without the lead polifhing his 
native rufticity, have given him a tin&ure of 
pride and ambition. But thefe vices would have 
pa fled concealed under his natural fimplicity, i£ 
he had not endeavoured to hide them by art. His 
difpofition to ftudy is the very fame with that of 
an ufurer to hoard up money, or of a vitious 
young fellow to a wench ; nothing but avarice 
and evil concupifcence, to which his cbnflitution 
has fortunately given a more innocent turn. He 
is fordid and fufpicious in his domeftics, with- 
out love or hatred; which is but reafonable, 
fince he has neither friend nor enemy ; without 
joy or grief*, in fhort, without all paffions but 
fear, to which of all others he hath leaft tempta- 
tion, having nothing to get or to lofe; no po- 
fterity, relation, or friend, to* be felicitous about ; 
and placed by his ftation above the reach of for- 
tune or envy. He hath found out the fecret of 
preferring men without deferving their thanks; 
and where he difpenfes his favours to perfons of 
merit, they are lefs obliged to him than to fortune. 
He is the firft of human race that, with great 
advantages of learning, piety, and ftation, ever 
efcaped beings great man. That which relifhes 
bed with him, is. mixed liquor and mixed com- 
pany, and he is feldom Unprovided with very 
bad of both. He is fo wife to value his own . 
health more than, other mens nofesj fo that the 

moll 
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mod honourable place at his table is much the 
worft, cfpecially in fummcr. It has been af- 
firmed, that originally he was not altogether de- 
void of wit, till it was extruded from his head 
to make room for other mens thoughts. He 
will admit a governor, provided it be one who 
is very officious and diligent, outwardly pious, 
and one that knows how to" manage and make 
the m jft of his fear. No man will be either glad 
or forry at his death, except his fucceflbn 



ME. 
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MEMOIRS 

1E1ATING TO 

That Change which happened in tbe 
Queen's Ministry in the Year 
1710. 

Written in October 1714. 



HAving continued, for near the fpace of 
four years, in a good degree of confidence 
with the mjniftry then in being, although not 
with fo much power as was believed, or at lead 
£iven out, by my friends as well as by my ene- 
mies, efpecially the latter, in both Houfes of 
parliament : And this, having happened during 
a very bufy period of negotiations abroad, and 
management or intrigue at home, I thought it 
might probably, fome years hence, when the 
prefent fcene fhall have given place to many 
new ones that will arife, be an entertainment to 
thofe who will have any perfonal regard for me 
or my memory, to fet down fome particularities 
which fell under my knowledge and observation, 
while I was fuppofed, whether truly or no,, to 
have part in the fecret of affairs. 

One circumftance I am a little forry for, that 

I 
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I wa$ too negligent (againft what I had always 
refolved, and blamed others for not doing) in 
taking hrnts or journals of every thing material 
as it paffed, whereof I omitted many that I can- 
not now recoiled:, although I was convinced, by 
a thoufand inftanccs, of the weaknefs of my me- 
mory. But, to fay the truth, the nearer know- 
ledge any man has in the affairs at court, the lefs 
he thinks them of confequence, or worth regard- 
ing. And thofe kind of paffages, which I have 
with curiofity found or fearched for in Memoirs, 
I wholly negle&ed when they were freely com- 
municated to me from the firft hand, or were 
Fuch wherein I a&ed myfelf. This I take to be 
one, among other reafons, why great minifters 
feldom give themfelves the trouble of recording 
the important parts of that adminiftration, where 
they themfelves are at the head. They have ex- 
tinguilhed all that vanity which ufually poffeffes 
men during their firft acquaintance at courts ; 
and, like the matters of a puppet-mow, they de- 
fpife thofe motions which (ill common fpe&atort 
with wonder and delight. 

However, upon frequently recollefting the 
courfe of affairs during the time I was either 
trufted* or employed, i am deceived, if in hifto- 
ry there can be found any period more full of 
paffages, which the curious of another age would 
be glad to know the fecret fprings of $ or from 
whence more ufeful inftru&ions may be ga- 
thered for dire&ing the condu& of thofe who 
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(hall hereafter have the good or ill fortune to be 
engaged in bufmefs of the ftate. 

It may probably enough happen, that thofe who 
(hall at any time hereafter perufe thefe papers, 
may think it not fuitable to the nature of them, 
that, upon occafion, I fometimes make mention 
of myfelf ; who, during thefe tranfa&ions, and 
ever fince, was a perfon without titles or public 
employment. But fince the chief leaders of the 
fa&ioii, then out of power, were pleafed, in both 
Houfes of parliament, to take every opportunity 
of (hewing their malice, by mentioning me (and 
often by name) as one who was in the fecret of 
all affairs, and without whofe advice or privity 
nothing was done, or employment ,difpofed of, 
it will not, perhaps, be improper to take notice 
of fome paflages, wherein the public and myfelf 
were jointly concerned : not to mention, .that the 
chief caufe of giving myfelf this trouble, is to fa- 
tisfy my particular friends ; and, at worft, if, af- 
ter the fate of manufcripts, thefe papers (hall, 
by accident or indifcretion, fall into the public 
view, they will be no more liable to cenfure 
than other memoirs, publifhed for many years 
paft, in Engliln., French, and Italian. The pe- 
riod of time I defign to treat on, will commence 
with September 1710, from which time, till 
within two months of the Queen's death, I, was 
never abfent from court, except about fix weeks 
in Ireland. 

But, becaufe the great change of employments 
in her Maj city's family, as well as in the king- 
dom, 
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dona, was begun fomc months before, and had 
been thought on from the time of Dr Sacheverel's 
trial, while I was abfent, and lived retired in 
Ireland * I (hall endeavour to recoiled, as well 
as I am able, fomc particulars 1 learned from the 
Earl of Oxford, the Lord Vifcount Bolingbroke, 
the Lady Mafliam, and Dr Atterbury, who were 
bed able to inform me. 

I hare often with great earneftnefs preflid the 
Earl of Oxford, then Lord Treafurer, and my 
Lady Mafliam, who were the fole perfons which 
brought about that great change, to give me a 
* particular account of every circumftance and 
paflage during that whole trania&ion. Nor 
did this rcqueft proceed from curiofity, or 
the ambition of knowing and publifhing impor- 
tant fee rets *, but from a fincere honed defign of 
juftifying the Queen, in the meafures (he then 
took, and after purfued again ft a load of fcandal 
which certainly would be thrown on her memory, 
with fomc appearance of truth. It was eafy to 
forefee, even at that difiance, that the Queen 
could not live many years ; and it was fufficiently 
known what party was mod in the good graces 
of the fucceffor, and confequently what turn* 
would be given by hiflorians to her Majefty's pro- 
ceedings, under a reign where dired contrary 
meafures would probably be taken. For inftance, 
what would be more eafy to a malicious pen tha* 
to charge the Queen with inconftancy, weaknefs, 
and ingratitude, in removing and difgracing the 
Duke of Marlborough, wba had &> many years 

Vol.. X. L 1 cofftftwra&A 
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commanded her armies with vi&ory and fuccefs; 
In difplacing fo many great officers of her court 
and kingdom, by whofe counfels (he had in all apt 
pearance fo profperoufly governed ; in extending 
the marks of her feverity and difpleafure towards 
the wife and daughters, as well as relations and 
allies, of that perfon {he had fo long employed 
and fo highly trufted ; and all this by the private 
intrigues of a woman of her bed-chamber, in 
concert with an artful man, who might be fup- 
pofed to have afted that bold part only from fc 
motive of revenge upon the lofs of his employ* 
merits, or of ambition to come again into power) 
The A? were fome of the arguments I often 
made ufe of with great freedom, both to the 
Ear) of Oxford and my Lady Mafham, to incite 
them to furnifh me with materials for a fair ac* 
tount of that great tranfa&ion, to which they al- 
ways feemed as well difpofed as myfelf. My 
Lady Mafham did likewife allure me, that fhe 
had frequently informed the Queen of my re- 
queft, which her Majefty thought very reafon- 
able, and did appear upon all occasions as de- 
firous of preserving reputation with pofterity, as 
hiight juftly become a great prince to be. 

But that incurable difeafe, either of negli- 
gence or procraftination, which influenced every 
aftion both of the Queen and the Earl of Ox- 
ford, did in fome fort infeft everyone who had 
credit or bufinefs in court : For after foliciting 
fiear four years, to obtain a point of fo great im* 
portance to the Queen and her fervants, from 
1 l whence 
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whence I could propofe nothing but trouble, 
malice, and envy to myfelf, it was perpetually 
put off. f 

The fcheme I offered was to write her Ma- 
jelly's reign ; and that this work might not look 
officious or affefted, I was ready to accept the 
hiftoriographer's place, although of inconfider- 
able value, and of which I might bq fure to be 
deprived upon the Queen's death. 

This negligence in the Queen, fhe Earl of 
Oxford, and my Lady Mafham, is the caufe 
that I can give but an imperfeft account of the 
firft fprings of that great change at court, after 
the trial of Dr Sacheverel, my memory not 
ferving me to retain all the fads related to me j 
but what I remember I fhall here fet down. 

There was not, perhaps, in all England, a 
pcrfon who underftood more artificially to dif- 
guife her paffions than the late Queen. Upon 
her firft coming to the, throne, the Dutchefs of 
Marlborough had loft all favour with her, as 
her Majefty hath often acknowledged to thofe 
who have told it me. That lady had long pre* 
ferved an afcendant over her miftrefs, while (he 
was princefs, which her Majefty, when flic 
came to the crown, had neither patience to bear, 
nor fpirit to fubdue. This princefs was fo exaft 
an obferver of forms, that (he feeraed to have 
made it her ftudy, and would often defcend,fo 
low, as to obferve, in her domeftics of either fex, 
who came in hef prefence, whether a ruffle,, a 
periwig, or the lining of a coat, were unfuitablc- 
Liz * U 
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at eertam timet* The Dutehefs, on the other 
fide, who had been nfed to great familiarities, 
could not take it into her head, that any change 
of ftation Qiould put her upon changing her be- 
haviour, the continuance of which was the more 
©fienfive to her Majefty, whofe 6ther fervants, 
of the greateft quality, did then treat her with 
the utmoft refpeft. 

The Ear] of Godolphin held in favour about 
three years longer, and then declined, although 
he kept his office till the general change. I 
have heard fevcral reafons given for her Majefty'* 
early difguft againft that Lord. The Dutcheft, 
who had long been his friend, often prevailed 
6n him to folicit the Queen upon things very un- 
acceptable to her, which her Majefty liked the 
worfe, as knowing from whence they originally 
tame ; and his Lordftiip, although he endea- 
voured to be as refpe&ful as his nature would 
permit him, ^was, upon all Occafions, much too 
arbitrary and obtruding. 

To the Duke of Marlborough (he was wholly 
Indifferent, (as her nature in general prompted 
her to be), until his reftlefs, impatient behaviour 
had turned her againft him. 

The Queen had not a (lock of amity to ferve 
above one obje£l at a time ; and further than a 
a bare" good or ill opinion, which (he foon con- 
tracted and changed, and very often upon light 
grounds, (he could hardly be faid either to love 
or to hate any body. She grew fo jealous upon 
the change of her Servants, that often, out of 

fear 
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fear of being impofed upon by an over-caution, 
{he would impofe upon herfelf ; (he took a de- 
light in refufing thofe who were thought to have 
greateft power with her, even in the mod rea- 
sonable things, and fuch as were neceflary for 
her fervice, nor would let them be done till (he 
fell into the humour of it herfelf. 

Upon the grounds I have already related, her 
Majefty had gradually conceived a mod rooted 
averfion for the Duke and Dutchefs of Marl- 
borough, and the Earl of Godolphin ; which 
fpread, in time, through all their allies and re- 
lations, particularly to the Earl of Hertford, 
whofe ungovernable temper bad made him fail 
iu his perfonal refpe&s to her Majefty. 

This I take to have been the principal ground 
of the Queen'* refolutions to make a change of 
fbme officers both in her family and kingdom ; 
and that thefe refolutions did not proceed from 
any real apprehenfion (he had of danger to the 
church or monarchy. For although (he had 
been ftri&ly educated in the former, and very 
much approved its dodrine and difcipiine, yet 
fhc was not fo ready to fore fee any attempts a~ 
gain ft it by the party then prefidmg. But the 
fears that molt influenced her, were fuch as con- 
cerned her own power and prerogative, which 
thofe neur^ft about her were making daily en- 
croachments upon, by then undutiful behaviour 
and unreasonable demands. 

The deportment of the Dutchefs of Marlbo- 

?ough while the prince lay expiring, was of fuch 

•Ll 3 m 
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a nature, that the Queen, then in the* height 
of grief, was not able to bear it ; but, with marks 
of difpleafure m her countenance, (he ordered 
theDutchefs to withdraw, and fend Mrs Mafham 
to her. 

I forgot to relate an affair that happened, as I 
remember, about a twelvemonth before Prince 
George's death. This prince had long concei- 
ted an incurable avcriion for that party, and 
was refolved to ufe his utmoft credit with the 
Queen, his wife, to get rid of them. There fell 
out an incident which feemed to favour this at- 
tempt ; for the Queen, refolving to beftow a re- 
giment upon Mr Hill, brother to Mrs Mafham, 
fignified her pleafure to the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, who, in a manner not very dutiful, refu- 
fed his confent, and retired in anger to the coun- 
try. After fome heats, the regiment was given 
to a third perfon : But the Queen refented this 
matter fo highly, which (he thought had been 
promoted by the Earl of Godolphin, that (he re- 
folved immediately to remove the latter. I was 
told, and it was then generally reported, that 
Mr St John carried a letter from her Majefty to 
the Duke of Marlborough, fignifying her refolu- 
tion to take the ftaff from the Earl of Godolphin, 
and that (he expeded his Grace's compliance ; 
to which the Duke returned a very humble an- 
Fwer. I cannot engage for this pafiage, it ha- 
ving never come into my head to afk Mr St John 
about it : But the account Mr Harley and he 
gave me was, That the Duke of Marlborough 

and 
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and the Earl of Godolphin had concerted with 
them upon a moderating fcheme, wherein feme 
of both parties {hould be employed, but with a 
more favourable afpeft towards the church : 
That a meeting was appointed for completing 
this work: That in the mean time the Duke 
and Dutchefs pf Marlborough, and the Earl of 
Godolphin, were fecretly ufing their utmoft ef- 
forts with the Queen to turn Mr Harley, (who 
was then fecretary of ftate), and all his friends, 
out of their employments : That the Queen, on 
the other fide, who had a great opinion of Mr ' 
Harley's integrity and abilities, would not con- 
fent, and was determined to remove the Earl of 
Godolphin. This was not above a month before 
the feafon of the year when the Duke of Marl- 
borough was to embark for Flanders ; and the 
very night in which Mr Harley and t his friends 
had appointed to meet his Grace and the Earl 
of Godolphin, George Churchill, the Duke's 
brother, who was in good credit with the Prince, 
told his Highnefs, that the Duke was firmly de- 
termined to lay down his command, if the Earl 
of Godolphin went out, or Mr Harley and his 
friends were fufFered to continue in*. The Prince, 
thus intimidated by Churchill, reported the mat- 
ter to the Queen 5 and the time and fervice pref- 
fing, her Majefty was unwillingly forced to yield. 
The two great Lords failed the appointment; 
and the next morning the Duke, at his levee* 
faid aloud in a carelefs manner, to thofe who 

ftood 
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flood round him, that Mr Harley was turned 
' srot. 

Upon the Prince's death, November 1 708, the 
two great Lords fo often mentioned, who had 
jbcen for forne years united with the Low-church 
party, and had long engaged to take them into 
power, were now in a capacity to make good 
their promifes, which his Highnefs had ever 
noil ftrenuouiiy oppofed. The Lord Sommers 
was made prefident of the council, the Earl of 
Wharton Lieutenant of Ireland, and fome others 
of the fame ftamp were put into confiderable 
pods. 

It (hould feem to me, that the Duke and Earl 
were not very willingly drawn to impart fo much 
power to thofe of that party, who expe&ed thefe 
removals for fome years before, and were always 
put off upon pretence of the Prince's unwilling- 
nefs to have them employed. * And I remember, 
fome months before his Highnefs's death, my 
Lord Sommcrs, who 19 a perfon of referve e- 
nough, complained to me with great freedom 
of the ingratitude of the Duke and Earl, who, 
after the fervice he and his friends bad done 
them in making the Union, would hardly treat 
them with common civility. Neither fhall I e- 
ver forget, that he readily owned to me, that 
the Union was of no other fervice to the nation 
than by giving a remedy to that evil, which my 
Lord Godolphin had brought upon us, by per- 
fuading the Queen to pafs the Scotch a& officu* 
rity. But to return from this digreflion. 

Upon 
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Upoft the adtniffion of thcfc men into emptoj* 
snents, the court foon ran into extremity tf Low* 
church meafures \ and although, in the Houfe 
6f Commons, Mr Harley, Sir Simon Harcourt* 
Mr St John, and fome others, made great and 
bold {lands in defence of the con ft i union, yet 
they were always borne down by a majority. 

It was, I think, during this period of time 
that the Duke of Marlborough, whether by a 
motive of ambition, or a love of money, or by 
the rafli counfels of his wife the Dutchefs, made 
that bold attempt of de firing the Queen to give 
him a commiflion to be general for life* Her 
Majefty's anfwer was, That {he woujd take time 
to corifider it \ and in the mean while the Duke 
advifed with the Lord Cowper, then Chancellor, 
about the form in which the commiflion (hould 
be drawn. The Chancellor, very much to hia 
honour, endeavoured to difluade the Duke from 
engaging in fo dangerous an affair ; and proteft- 
ed he would never put the great-feal to fuch a 
Commiflion. 

But the Queen was highly alarmed at this ex* 
traordinary proceeding in the Duke, and talked 
to a perfon whom me had then taken into confi- 
dence, as if foe apprehended an attempt upon 
the crown. The Duke of Argyle, and one or 
two more lords, were (as I have been told) in a 
very private manner brought to the Queen. Thia 
puke was under great obligations to the Duke 
of Marlborough, who had placed him in a high 
ftation in the army, preferred many of hi* friend* 
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and procured him the garter. But his unquiet 
and ambitious fpirit, never eafy while there was 
any one above him, made him, upon fome tri- 
fling refentments, conceive an inveterate hatred 
againft his general. When he was confuited 
what courfe (hould be taken, upon the Duke of 
Marlborough's requeft to be general for life, and 
whether any danger might be apprehended from 
the refufal, I was told he fuddenly anfwercd, 
That her Majefty need not be in pain ; for he 
would undertake, whenever fhe commanded, to 
feize the Duke at the head of his troops, and 
bring him away either dead or alive. 

About this time happened the famous trial of 
Dr Sacheverel, which arofc from a foolifh paf- 
fionate pique of the pari of Godolphin, whom 
this Divine was fuppofed, in a fermon, to have 
refle&ed on under the name of Volpone % as mf 
Lord Sommers, a few months after, confefied to 
me ; and, at the fame time, that he had earneft> 
ly, and in vain, endeavoured to difTuade the Earl 
from that attempt. However, the impeachment 
•went on in the form and manner which every 
body knows ; and therefore there need not be 
any thing faid of it here. 

Mr Harley, who came up to town during 
the time of the impeachment, was, by the inter- 
vention of Mrs Mafham, privately brought to 
-the Queen, and in fome meetings eafily convin- 
ced her Majefty of the difpofitions of her people, 
«as they appeared, in the courfe of that trial, in 
favour of the church, and againil the meafures 

of 
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oi thofe in her fervice. It was not without * 
good deal of difficulty that Mr Harley was able 
to procure this private accefs to the Queen, tho 
Dutchefs of Marlborough, by her emiflaries, 
watching all the avenues to the back-ftairs, and 
upon all occafions difcovering their jealoufy of 
him ; whereof he told me a paJTage, no other* 
ways worth relating, than as it gives an idea of 
an infolent, jealous minifter, who would wholly 
engrofs the power and favour of his fovereign. 
Mr Harley, upon his removal from the fecreta- 
rfs office, by the intrigues of the Duke of Marl- 
borough and the Earl of Godolphin, as I have a* 
bove related, going out of town, was met by the 
latter of thefc two Lords near Kenfing ton-gate. 
The Earl, in a high fit of jealoufy, goes imme- 
diately to the Queen, reproaches her for private* 
ly feeing Mr Harley, and was hardly fo civil to 
be convinced with her Majefty's frequent prote- 
ftations to the contrary. 

. Thefe fufpicions, I fay, made it hard for her 
Majefty and Mr Harley to have private inter- 
views ; neither had he made ufe of the oppor- 
tunities he met with to open himfelf fo much to 
her as (he feemed to expeft, and detf red ; al- 
though Mrs Mafham, in right of her ftation in 
the bed-chamber, had taken all proper occafions 
of purfuing what Mr Harley had begun. In this 
critical jun&ure the Queen, hemmed in, and a$ 
it were imprifohed, by the Dutchefs of Marlbo^ 
rough and her creatures, was at a lofs how to 
proceed. One evening a letter was brought •* 

Mr 
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Mr Harley, mil dirty, and by the hand of a very 
ordinary meflenger ; he read the fuperfcriptkro, 
•nd Caw it was the Queen's writing * he fent for 
the meffenger, who laid, he knew not whence 
the letter came, but that it was delivered him by 
•a under-gardener, 1 forget whether of Hamp- 
ton-Court or Kenfington. The letter mention- 
ed the difficulties her Majefty was under, Wa- 
rning him for not fpeaking with more freedom, 
and more particularly; and defiring his affift- 
ance. With this encouragement he went mow 
frequently, although (till as private as poffibie, to 
thebaxk«ftairs ; and from that time began to haft 
entire credit with the Queen. He then told her 
of the dangers to her crown, as well as to the 
church and monarchy itfelf, from the councils 
and actions of fome of her fervants : That fhe 
ought gradually to lcflcn the exorbitant power 
of the Duke and Dutchefs of Marlborough, and 
the Earl of Godolphin, by taking the difpofition 
of employments into her own hands : That it 
did not become her to be a flave to a party, but 
to reward thofe who may deferve by their duty 
•nd loyalty, whether they were fuch as were 
called of the High-church or Low-church. la 
Abort, whatever views he had then in his own J 
bread, or how far foever he intended to pro* » 
ceed, the turn of his whole difcourfe was in- \ 
tended, in appearance, only to put the Queen [ 
upon what they called a Ynoderating fchemci j 
which, however, made fo ftrong an impreffios | 
ttpoa her, that when t\»* minifter, led by <fc 

neceffa 
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neceflity of affairs, the general difpofition of the* 
people, and -probably by his own inclinations, 
put her Majefty upon going greater lengths than 
ihe had firft intended, it put him_upon innume- 
rable difficulties, and fome infuperable ; as we 
fhall fee in the progrefs of this change. 

Her Majefty, purhiant to Mr Harley's advice, 
refolved to difpofe of the firft great employ- 
ment that fell, according to her own pleafure, 
without confulting any of her minifters. To 
put this in execution, an opportunity foon hap- 
pened by the death of the Earl of Effex, whereby 
the lieutenancy of the Tower became vacant. It 
was agreed between the Queen and Mr Harley, 
that the Earl Rivers fhould go immediately to the 
Duke of Marlborough, and defire his Grace's 
good offices with the Queen, to procure him that 
port. The Earl went accordingly, was received 
with abundance of profeflions of kindnefs by the 
Duke, who faid the lieutenancy of the Tower 
was not worth his Lordlhip's acceptance, and 
defired him to think of fomething elfe. The 
Earl ftill infilled, and the Duke ftill continued 
to put him off: At length Lord fc Rivers defired his 
Grace's confent to let him go himfelf and beg 
this favour of the Queen, and hoped he might 
tell her Majefty his Grace had no obje&ion to 
him. All this the Duke readily agreed to, as a 
matter of no confequence. The Earl went to 
the Queen, who immediately gave orders for 
his commiffion. He had not long left the Queen's 
prefence, when the Duke of Marlborough, fuf- 
• Vol. X. Mm pe&ing 
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pe£ting nothing that would happen, went to th* 
Queen, and told her the lieutenancy of the Tower 
falling void by the death of the Earl of Effex, he 
boped her Majefty would bellow it upon the 
Duke of Northumberland! and give the Oxford 
regiment, then commanded by that Duke, to the 
JSarl of Hertford. The Queen faid, he was come 
too late, that (he had already granted the lieu- 
tenancy to Earl Rivers, Who had told her that he 
£the Duke] had no obje&ion to him. The Duke, 
much furprifed at this new manner of treatment, 
and making complaints in her Majefty's prefence, 
was however forced to fubmit. 

The Queen went on by flow degrees. Not to 
mention fome changes of leffer moment, the 
i)uke of Kent was forced to compound for his 
chamberlain's ftafF, which was given to the Duke 
of Shrewfbury, while the Earl of Godolphin was 
out of town, I think at Newmarket : His Lord- 
(hip, on the fir ft news, came immediately up to 
court ; but the thing was done, and he made as 
good a countenance to the Duke of Shrewfbury 
as he was capable of. The circum dances of the 
Earl of Sunderland's removal, and the reafons al- 
ledged, are known enough. His ungovernable 
temper hadoverfwayed him to fail in his refpe£U 
to her Majefty^ perfon. 

Mean time both parties flood at gaze, not 
knowing to what thefe fteps would lead, or where 
they would end. The Earl of Wharton, then in 
Ireland, being deceived by various intelligence 
from hence, endeavoured to hide his uneafinefs 

as 
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-as well as he could. Some of his fanguine cor- 
refpondents had fent him word, that the Queen 
began to ftop her hand, aad the church-party to 
defpond. At the fame time, the Duke of Shrewf- 
bury happened to fend him a letter filled with 
great expreflions of ^ivility : The Earl was fo 
weak, upon reading it!, as to cry out, before two 
or three (landers by, " Damn him, he is ma- 
<c king fair weather with me j but by G — d, I 
ic will have his head." 

But thefe fhort hopes were foon blafted, by 
taking the Treafurer's ftaflFfrom the Earl of Go- 
dolphin ; which was done in a manner not very 
gracious, her Majefty fending him a letter, by & 
very ordinary meffenger, commanding him to 
break it. The Treafury was immediately put 
into commiffion, with Earl Powlet at the head; 
but Mr Harley, who was one of the number, and 
at the fame time made Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was already fuppofed to preftde behind 
the curtain. 

Upon the fall of that great minifter and favou> 
rite, that whole party became difpirited, and 
feemed to expeft the worft that could follow* 
The Earl of Wharton immediately defirtd, and ' 
obtained leave to come for England, feaving that 
kingdom, where he had behaved himfelf with 
the utmoft profiigatenefs, injuftice, arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, and corruption, with the hatred and 
deteftationof all good men, even of his own party* 

And here, becaufe my coming into the know- 
ledge of the new miniftry began about this time, 
Mm x \ 
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I muft digrefsa little, to relatefome circumftai*. 
ces previous to it. 

Although 1 had been for many years before no 
ftranger to the court, and had made the nature 
of government a great part of my ftudy, yet I 
had dealt very little with politics, either in wri- 
ting or acting, until about a year before the late 
King William's death ; when, returning with 
the Earl of Berkeley from Ireland, and falling 
upon the fubjecl of the five great Lords, who 
were then impeached for high crimes and mifde- 
meanors by the Houfe of Commons^ I happen- 
ed to fay, that the fame manner of proceeding, 
at lead as it appeared to me from the news we 
received of it in Ireland, had ruined the liberties 
of Athens and Rome, and that it might be eafy 
to prove it from hiftory. Soon after I went to 
London ; and in a few weeks, drew up a dif- 
•courfe, under the title of The Contejls and Dtf- 
fenftons of the Nobles and Commons in Athens and 
Homey ivlth the Cofijequences they had upon both 
thefe States. This difcourfe I fent very privately 
to the prefs, with the ftri&eft injuu&ions to 
conceal the author, and returned immediately to 
ray reGdence in Ireland. The book was greedi- 
ly bought and read 5 and charged fometi-me upon 
my Lord Sommers, and fometime upon the Bi- 
Ihop of Salifbury -, the latter of whom told me 
afterwards, that he was forced to difown it in a 
very public manner, for fear of an impeachment, 
wherewith he was threatened *. 

Returning 
'. • Yule Swift's Eflay upoa the Life, Writings, andVha- 
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Returning nefct year for England, and hearing 
of the great approbation this piece had received, 
(which was the firlt I ever printed *), I mult con- 
fefs, the vanity of a young man prevailed with 
me to let myfclf be known for the author : Up- 
on which my Lord Sommers and Hallifax, aS- 
well as the Bifhop above mentioned, defired my 
acquaintance, with great marks of efteem and 
profe (lions of kindnefs : Not to mention the Eart 
of Sunderland y who had been of my old acquaint* 
ance. They lamented that they were not able 
to'ferve me Cnce the death of the King, and were 
very liberal in promifing me the greateft prefer- 
ments I could hope for, if ever it came in theiE 
power. I foon grew domeftic with Lord HallU 
fax, and was as often with Lord Sommers,. at 
the formality of his nature (the only unconver- 
fable fault he had) made it agreeable to me. 

It was then I began to trouble myfelf with the 

difference between the principles of Whig, and 

Tory ; having formerly employed myfelf in other* 

and, I think, much. better fpeculations. I talk- 

M m 3 ed 

rafter of Dr Jonathan Swift, chap. vi. p. r 2 r. where 
there is a droll, plea fan t dialogue, between Dr Swift andt 
Eifliop Sheridan, relating; to this famous Tract. 

• Meaning the firft political piece he had ever print** 
ted : Otberwife it is not true. For the Tale of a Tub, 
and the Battle of the Bonks, were printed in or abont 
the year 1697. Or, perhaps Dr "Swift, havingTiot thought 
proper to acknowledge himfelf the author of thofe pieces, 
imagined he had a right to fay this difcourfe was the 
firft he had ever printed; two or three poems in. the X> 
thenian Oracle, which were printed when he was a very 
3fPM»i man, being not worth his remembrance. 
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e]d often upon this fubje£t with Lord Sommefs; 
told him, that having been long converfant with 
the Greek and Roman authors, and therefore a 
lover of liberty, I found myfelf much inclined 
to be what they called a Whig in politics ; and 
that, befides, I thought it impoflible upon any o~ 
ther principle to defend or fubmit to the Revo- 
lution : But as to religion, I confeffird myfelf to 
be an High-churchman, and that I did not con- 
ceive how any one, who wore the habit of a. 
clergyman, could be otherwife : That I had ob- 
served very well with what infolence and haugh- 
tinefs fome Lords of the High-church party treat- 
ed not only their own chaplains, but all other 
clergymen whatsoever, and thought this was fuf- 
ficiently recompensed by their profeffions of zeal 
to the church : That I had likewife obferved 
how the Whig Lords took a dire €t contrary mea- 
fure, treated the perfons of particular clergymen 
with great courtefy, but (hewed much ill-will 
and contempt for the order in general : That I 
knew it was neceflary for their party to make 
their bottom as wide as they could, by taking all 
denominations of Proteftants to be members of 
their body : That I would not enter into the mu- 
tual reproaches made by the violent men on ei- 
ther fide \ but that the connivance or encourage- 
ment given by the Whigs to thofe writers of 
pamphlets, who refle&ed upon the whole body 
of the clergy, without any exception, would u- 
nite the church, as one man, to oppofe them ; and 
that I doubted his Lord&ip's friends did not con- 

fider 
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fader the confequence of this. My LorH Sami* - 
mers, in appearance, entered very warmly fntoi 
the fame opinion, and faid very much of the en- 
deavours he had often ufed to redrefs that evIT 
I complained of. This his Lordfhip, as well a* 
my Lord Hallifax, (to whom I have talked in? 
the fame manner), can very, well remember:! 
And I have indeed beeri told by an honourable 
gentleman of the fame party, that both their/ 
Lordfliips, about the time of Lord GodolphinV 
removal, did upon occafion call to mind what I 
had faid to them five years before. 

In my journeys to England, I continued upon 
the fame foot of acquaintance with the two Lords 
laft mentioned, until the time of Prince George's 
death, when the Queen, who, as is before rela- 
ted, had for fome years favoured that party, now 
made Lord Sommers Prefident of the Council, 
and the Earl of Wharton Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Being then in London, I received letters from 
fome bifhops of Ireland, to folicit the Earl of 
Wharton about the remittal of the fir ft-fruits an<t 
tenths to the clergy there, which the Queen had 
long promifed, and wherein 1 had been employ- 
ed before, with fome hopes of fuccefs from the 
Earl of Godolphin. It was the firft time I ever 
was in company with the Earl of Wharton ; he 
received me with fufficient coldnefs, and anfwer- 
ed the requeft I made in behalf of the clergy 
with very poor and lame excufes, which amount- 
ed to a refufal. I complained of this ufage to 
Lord Sommers, who would needs bring us toge- 
ther 
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tfaer to'hishoufe, and prefent me to him ; where' 
he. received me as drily as before. 

It was every body's opinion, that the Earl of 
Wharton would endeavour* when he went to 
Ireland, to take off the ted, as a ftep to have 
taken it off here : Upon which I drew up and 
printed a pamphlet, by -way of a letter from a 
member of parliament here, (hewing the danger 
to the church by fuch an intent. Although I 
took all the care to be private, yet the Lieute- 
nant's chaplain, and fome others, guefled me to- 
be the author,, and told his Excellency their fu- 
fpicions ; whereupon I faw him no more until 
I went to Ireland. At my taking leave of Lord 
$ommers, he defired 1 would carry a letter from 
him to the Earl of Wharton, which I abfblutely 
refufed - 9 yet he ordered it to be left at my lod- 
gings. I ftaid fome months in Leiceilerfhire •„ 
went to Ireland ; and, immediately upon my 
landing, retired to my country-parifh, without 
feeing the Lieutenant, or any other perfon ; re- 
folving to fend him Lord Sommers's letter by the 
pod. But being called up to town by the in- 
ceffant entreaties of my friends, I went and de- 
livered my letter, and immediately withdrew. 
During the greatefl part of his government, I 
lived in the country, faw the Lieutenant very, 
fcldom when I came to town, nor ever entered 
into the lead degree of confidence with him, or. 
bis friends, except his fecretary Mr Addifon,. 
who had been my old and intimate acquaintance. 

Upon the news of great changes here, he af- 

fefted 
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fe&ed very much to carefs me, which I undefw 
flood well enough to have been an old pra&ice 
with him, in order to render men odious to the 
church-party. 

I mention thefe infignificant particulars, as 
it will be eafily judged, for fome reafons that 
are purely perfonal to myfelf ; it having been ob- 
jected by feveral of thofe poor pamphleteers* 
who have blotted fo much paper to (hew their 
malice againft me, that I was a favourer of the 
Low-party. Whereas it hath been manifeft to 
all men, that during the higheft dominion of 
that fa£Hon, I had publifhed feveral tra£ls in 
oppofition to the meafures then taken : For iri- 
ftance, A Project for the Reformation of Man- 
ners, in a Letter to the Countefs of Berkeley ^ 
The Sentiments of a Church-of-England man ^ 
An Argument againft abolifhing Chriftianity $ and 
laftly, A Letter to a Member of Parliament a- 
gainft taking off the Teft in Ireland, which I 
have already mentioned to have been publiihed 
at the time the Earl of Wharton was fetting out 
to his government of that kingdom. But thofe 
who are loud and violent in coffee-houfes, al- 
though generally they do a caufe more hurt than 
good, yet will feldoru allow any other merit $ 
and it is not to fuch as thefe that I attempt to 
vindicate myfelf. 

About the end of Auguft 17 10, I went fo* 
England, at the defire and by the appointment of 
the archbifhops and bifhops of that kingdom ; 
^nder wbofe hands I had a commiflion to-foli- 
< »-i ciu 
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-elf* in conjunction with two bifliops who werfe 
then in London, the firft-fruits and twentieths 
to the clergy, which had been many years foli- 
citcd in vain. Upon my arrival in town, I found 
the two biihops were gone into the country, 
whereupon I got myfelf introduced to Mr Har- 
ley, who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and a&ed as firit minifter. He received me with 
great kindnefs ; told me, that he and his friends 
had long expe&ed my arrival ; and, upon (hew- 
ing my commiflion, immediately undertook to 
perform it; which he accordingly did in lefs than 
three weeks, having fettled it at five meetings 
with the Queen, according to a fcheme I offered 
him, and got me the Queen's promife for a fur- 
ther and more important favour to the clergy of 
Ireland $ which the bifhops there, deceived by 
mifinformation, not worth mentioning in this 
paper, prevented me from bringing to a good 
iffue. 

When the affair of the firft-fruits was fully 
difpatched, I returned my humble thanks to Mr 
Harley, in the name of the clergy of Ireland, 
and of my own, and offered to take my leave, 
as intending immediately to return to that king* 
dom. Mr Harley told me, he and his friends 
knew very well what ufeful things I had written 
againft the principles of the late difcaqled fac- 
tion, and that my perfpnai efteem for ieveral 
among them would not make me a favourer of 
their caufe : That there was now entirely a new 
fcene : That the Queen was reiblved to employ 
& none 
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none but' thofe wbo wete frienils<to the epufti* 
tution of church an* ftate ; That their great? 
difficulty lay in the want of fome good pen, to 
keep up the fpirit raifed in the people, to aflert 
the principles, and juftify the proceedings of the 
new miniftcrs # . Upon that fubfefi he fell into 
fome perfonal civilities > which 'will not become me t* 
repeat. He added, that this province was in the ; 
hands of feveral perfons, among whom fome* 
were too bufy, and others too idle to purfue it \ 
and concluded, that it fliould be his particular 
care to eftablifh me here in England, and re« 
prefent me to the Queen as a perfon they could 
not be without. 

I promifed to do my endeavours in that way* 
for fome few months \ to which he replied, He 
expe&ed no more •, and that he had other and 
greater occafions for me. 

Upon the rife of this miniftry, the principal 
perfons in power thought it neceflary that forae, 
weekly paper Jhould be- publiihed, with juft re-> 
fle&ions upon former proceedings, and defend- 
ing the prefent meafures of her Majefty. This* 
was begun about the time of the Lord Godol- 
phin's removal, under the name of The Exami- 
ner. About a dozen of thefe papers, written 
with much fpirit and (harpnefs, fome by Mr Se- 
cretary JBrt John, fince Lord Bolingbroke ; o* 
thers by Dr Atterbury, ftnee Bifliop of Rochefter; 
and others again by Mr Prior, Dr Freind, &c. 

were 

• Thefe words printed in Italicks are in the original 
crafcd> perhaps to avoid tke imputation of vanity. 
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were publiihed with great applaufe. But thefe 
gentlemen , grown weary of the work, or other- 
ways- employed, the determination was, that I 
ihould continue it ; which I did accordingly a- 
about eight months. But my ftyle being foon 
discovered, and having contracted a great num- 
ber of enemies, I let it fall into other hands, who 
held it up in fome manner until her Majefty'g 
death. 

It was Mr Harley's cuftom every Saturday, 
that four or five of his mod intimate friends, a- 
mong thofe he had taken in upon the great 
change made at court, ihould dine at his houfe 5 
and after about two month's acquaintance, I had 
the honour always to be one of the number. 
This company, at firft, confifted only of the Lord- 
keeper Harcourt, the Earl Rivers, the Earl of Pe- 
terborow, Mr Secretary St John, and myfelf : 
And here, after dinner, they ufed to difcourfe, 
and fettle matters of great importance. Several 
other Lords were afterwards, by degrees, admit- 
ted ; as the Dukes of Ormond, Shrewfbury, and 

Argyle ; the Earls of A -y, Dartmouth, and 

P 1 ; the Lord B y, &c. Thefe meet- 
ings were always continued, except when the 
Queen was at Windfor j but as they grew more 
numerous, became of lefs confequence, and 
ended only in drinking and general convgrfation; 
of which I may, perhaps, have occafion to fpeak 
hereafter. 

My early appearance at thefe meetings, which 
many thought to be of greater confequence than 

really 
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really they were, could not be concealed, although 
I ufed all my endeavours to that purpofe. This 
gave the occafion to fome great men, who thought 
me already in the fecret, to complain to me of 
the fufpicions entertained by many of our friends 
in relation to Mr Harley, even before he was 
Lord Treafurer ; fo early were fown thofe feeds 
of difcontent, which afterwards grew up fo high. 
The caufe of their complaint was, that fo great 
a number of the adverfe party continued in em- 
ployment ; and fome, particularly the Duke of 
Somerfet and Earl of Cholmondely, in great Ra- 
tions at court. They could not believe Mr Har- 
ley was in earned ; but that he defigned to con- 
ftitute a motley comprehenfive ad minift ration, 
which they faid the kingdom would never endure* 
I was once invited to a meeting of fome lords 
and gentlemen, where thefe grievances were at 
large related to me, with an earned defire that 
I would reprefent them in the mod refpeftful 
manner to Mr Harley, upon a fuppofition that I 
was in high credit with him. I excufed myfelf 
from fuch an office upon the newnefs of my ac- 
quaintance with Mr Harley ; however, I repre- 
sented the matter fairly to him; againd which he 
argued a good deal, from the general reafons of 
politicians; the neceffity of keeping men in hopes, 
the danger of difobliging thofe. who mud remain 
unprovided for, and the like ufual topics among 
dateimen. But there was a fecret in this mat- 
ter, which neither I, nor indeed any of his mod 
intimate friends, were then apprifed of j neither 
Vol. X. N n did 
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did he, at that time, enter with me further than 
to allure me very folemnly, that no perfon fhould 
have the fmalleft employment, either civil or mi- 
litary, whofe principles were not firm for the 
church and monarchy. 

However, thefe over-moderate proceedings in 
the court gave rife to a party In the Houfe of 
Common*, which appeared under the name of 
the Odoberuclub 5 a fantaftie appellation, found 
out to diftinguifh a number of country gentle- 
men, and their adherents, who profefled in the 
greateft degree what was called the High-church 
principle. They grew in number to afaioft a 
third part of the Houfe, » held their meetings at 
certain times and places, and there concerted 
what meafures they were to take in parliament. 
They profefled their jealoufy of the court and 
miniftry ; declared, upon all occafions, their de- 
fire of a more general change, as well as of a 
ftri£t inquiry into former mifmanagement j and 
feemed to expeft, that thofe in power (hould o- 
penly avow the old principles in church and (late. 
I was then of opinion, and ftill continue fo, that 
if this body of men could have remained fome 
time united, they would put the crown under a 
neceffity of a&ing in a more Heady and ftrenuous 
manner. But Mr Harley, who beft knew the 
difpofition of the Queen, was forced to break 
their meafures ; which he did by that very obvi- 
ous contrivance of dividing them among them- 
ftlves, and rendering them jealous of each other. 
The miniftersgave cvery-wherc out, that the Oc- 
tober- 
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tober-club were their friends, and afted by their 
dire&ions ; to confirm which, Mr Secretary St 

John, and Mr B , afterwards Chancellor of 

the Exchequer, publicly dined with them at one 
of their meetings. Thus were eluded all the 
confequences of that a (Terribly ; although a rem- 
nant of them, who conceived themfelves betray- 
ed by the reft, did afterwards meet under the 
denomination of the March-club, but without 
any efFe&. 

The parliament, which then rofe, had been 
chofen, without any endeavours from the court, 
to fecure ele&ions ; neither, as I remember, were 
any of the lieutenancies changed throughout the 
kingdom. For the trial of Dr Sacheverel had 
raifed, or discovered fuch a fpirit in all parts, 
that the minifters could very fafely leave the e- 
le&ors to themfelves, and thereby gain a reputa- 
tion of a£Hng by a free parliament. Tet this 
proceeding was, by fome refiners of both parties* 
numbered among the drains of Mr Harley's po- 
litics, who was faid to avoid an over-great majo- 
rity, which is apt to be unruly, and not enough 
under the management of a miniftry. But from 
the fmall experience I have of courts, I have ever 
found refinements to be the word fort of all con- 
jectures ; and from this one occafion I take leave 
to obferve, that of fome hundreds of fa£ts, for the 
real truth of which I can account, I never yet 
knew any refiner to be once in the right- I have 
already told, that the true reafon why the court 
did not interpofe in matter of ele&ions, was be- 
N n 2 caufe 
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caufc they thought themfelves fure of a majority, 
and therefore could acquire reputation at a cheap 
rate. Befides, it afterwards appeared upon fome 
exigencies, which the court had much at heart, 
that they were more than once like to fail for 
want of numbers. Mr Harley, in order to give 
credit to his adminift ration, refolved upon two 
very important points ; firft, to fecure the un- 
provided debts of the nation ; and, fecondly, to 
put an end to the war. Of the methods he took to 
compafs both thofe ends, I have treated at large 
in another work : I (hall only obferve, that while 
he was preparing to open to the Houfe of Com- 
mons his fcheme for fecuring the public debts, he 
was dabbed by the Marquis de Guifcard, while 
he was fitting in the council-chamber at the 
Cock- pit, with a committee of nine or ten Lords 
of the cabinet, met on purpofe to examine the 
Marquis upon a difcovery of a treasonable cor- 
refpondence he held with France. ' 

This fa£t was fo uncommon in the manner 
and circumftances of it, that although it be pretty 
well known at the time I am now writing, by a 
printed account, towards which I furnifhed the 
author with fome materials, yet I thought it 
would not be proper wholly to omit it here. 
The aflaffin was feized, by Mr Harle/s order, 
upon the eighth of March 1710-1 1 ; and being 
brought before the committee of Lords, was exa- 
mined about his correfponding with France : 
Upon his denial, Mr Harley produced a letter, 
which he could not deny to be his own hand. 

The 
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The Marquis, prepared for mifchief, had con* 
veyed a pen-knife into his pocket, while the mef- 
fenger kept him attending in one of the offices 
below. Upon the furprife of his letter appear- 
ing againft him, he came fuddenly behind Mr 
Harley, and reaching hi^arm round, {tabbed that 
miniiler into the middle of the bread, about a 
quarter of an inch above the cartilago enftformis r 
the pen-knife ftriking upon the bone, and other- 
wife obftru&ed by a thick embroidered waiftcoat* 
broke fliort at the handle, which Guifcard ftilk 
grafped, and redoubled his blow. The confufion, 
upon this accident, is eafier conceived than de- 
scribe J : The refult was, that the Marquis, whe- 
ther by the wounds given him by fbme of the 
Lords, or the bruifes he received from the mef- 
fengers while they were feizing him, or the ne- 
gte£r. of his furgeon ; or, that being unwilling to 
live, he induftrioufly concealed one of his wounds $ 
he died in a few days after. But Mr Harley, af- 
ter a long illnefs, and frequent ill fymptoms, had 
the good fortune to recover. 

Guifcard was the younger brother of the 
Count of that name, a very honourable and wor* 
thy perfon, formerly governor of Namur. But 
this Marquis was a reproach to his family, pro- 
ftitute in his morals, impious in religion^, and a 
traitor to his prince : As to the reft, of a very 
poor underftandkig, and the mod tedious trifling 
talker I ever converfed with. He was grown 
needy by Squandering upon his vices, was become 
contemptible both here and in Holland, his re* 
N n 3 giment 
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giment taken from him, and his penfion retrench- 
ed; the defpair of which firft put him upon his 
French correfpondence, and the difcovery of 
that drove him into madnefs. I had known him 
fome years ; and, meeting him upon the Mall a 
few hours before his examination, I obferved to 
a friend then with me, that I wondered to fee 
Guifcard paf6 fo often by without taking notice 
of me. But although, in the latter part of his 
life, his countenance grew cloudy enough, yet I 
confefs I never fufpe&ed him to be a man of re* 
fblution, or courage, fufficient to bear him out 
in fo defperate an attempt. 

I have fome very good reafons to know, that 
the firft mifunderftanding between Mr Harley 
and Mr St John, which afterwards had fucb un- 
happy confequences upon the public affairs, took 
hi rife during the time that the former lay ill of 
hit wounds, and his recovery doubtful. Mr St 
John affe&ed to fay id feveral companies, that 
Guifcard intended the, blow againft him j which, 
if it were true, the confequences muft be, that 
Mr St John had all the merit, while Mr Harley 
remained with nothing but the danger and the 
pain. But, I am apt to think, Mr St John was 
cither miftaken or mifinformed. However, the 
matter was thus reprefented in the weekly paper 
called The Mxaminer % which Mr St John perufed 
before it was printed, but made no alteration in 
that paflage. 

This management was looked upon, at leail 
as a piece of youthful indifcretion in Mr St 

John \ 
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John ; and, perhaps, was rcprcfcntcd in a worfe 
view to Mr Harley : Neither am I altogether 
fure, that Mr St John did not entertain feme 
profpe£t of fucceeding as firft minifter, in cafe of 
Mr Harley's death ; which, during his illnefs, 
was frequently apprehended. And 1 remember 
very well, that upon vifiting Mr Harley, as foon 
as he was in a condition to be feen, I found feve- 
ral of his neareft relations talk very freely of fome 
proceedings of Mr St John ; enough to make me 
apprehend, that their friendfhip would not be of 
any long continuance. 

Mr Harley, foon after bis recovery, was made 
an Earl and Lord Treafurer, and Lord Keeper 
a Baron. 



END of VOL. X. 
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